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Mr. Ursan, Dee. 15. 
} INTON or Henton Charterhouse 


is a village in Somersetshire, five 
miles south of Bath on the road to Sa- 
lisbury. It derived its secondary appel- 
lation, which distinguishes it from va- 
rious other places of the same name, 
from a Priory of Carthusians formerly 
established there. It has also been 
sometimes styled Hinton Comitis, hav- 
ing been a manor attached to the Earl- 
dom of Salisbury. It was among the 
lands which William the Conqueror 
conferred on Edward of Salisbury, who 
is supposed to have been only Vice- 
comes or Sheriff of Wilis, but whose 
randson Patrick received the title of 
Farl of Salisbury from the Empress 
Maud. At the composition of Domes- 
day, Edward de Sarisberi held ** Han- 
tone” of the King, having three plough- 
Jands in the demesne; and there were 
nine serfs, twelve villeins, and fifteen 
cottagers, with six ploughs; two mills 
rendering 24s., twelve acres of pasture, 
and wood one mile long, and half a 
mile broad. 

William de Longespé, the first Earl 
of that name (and one of the natural 
children of King Henry the Second by 
Fair Rosamond), had first placed the 
society, in 1222, on his manor of Hathe- 
rop in Gloucestershire; and had by 
his will bequeathed them various sa- 
cred utensils, a thousand ewes, three 
hundred rams, forty-eight oxen, and 
twenty bulls. But his widow Ela, 
‘* because (as is stated in her charter) 
the monks and brethren destined for 
that place, although they had conti- 
nued there many years (that is, appa- 
rently, about five), could not find in 
the tenements the Earl had given 
theny a place suitable to their rule,” 
was in 1227 induced to remove them 
to her park of Hinton. In exchange 
for the lands in Gloucestershire, she 
then granted them all her manor of 
Hinton, with the advowson of the 
chureh, and the park; and likewise 
all her adjoining manor of Norton, 
with the “advowson there; and all 
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their appurtenances, except such mili- 
tary service as was due to her, and the 
service of Richard the parker, for the 
virgate of land he held; which service 
however should belong to the monks, 
whether Richard rested his claim upon 
his office of keeper, or on military te- 
nure. The house of the religious was 
to be built in the honour of God and 
the blessed Virgin, and of St. John the 
Baptist, and of All Saints, at the place 
in the park of Hinton which. was 
called Locus Dei; and the habit-and 
rule to be observed was that of the 
church of Chartreux,—the strictest of 
all the religious orders. Twelve years 
after, King Henry the Third, by char- 
ter dated in the twenty-fourth year of 
his reign, took under the special pro- 
tection and defence of himself and 
heirs, the house of the Carthusians at 
Hinton ; and granted to the monks 
for ever all the privileges and customs 
which his grandfather King Henry had 
oer to the Carthusian house he had 
ounded at Witham. That house, 
which was also in Somersetshire, was 
the first settlement of the order in 
England * ; its dedication is in the 
same terms as that of Hinton; and its 
rights and privileges were the same as 
those possessed by the original esta- 
blishment at Chartreux. Toes Inno- 
cent the:Fourth granted a Bull of pri- 
vileges to Hinton in 1245. 

At the Taxation of Pope Nicholas 
in 1291, the temporalities of this Priory 
were returned as, in Chynton 4/. 10s. ; 
in Norton Comitis 12/,; in Hinton 
241. 15s. making a total of 411. 5s. 

Its wealth was increased by a va- 
riety of grants from the neighbouring 
landowners, and the merchantsof Bris- 





*- Regarding this Monastery and two 
others in Somersetshire, there is a privately 
printed volume, entitled ‘‘ Monastic Re- 
mains of the Religious Houses at Witham, 
Bruton, and Stavordale, co. Somerset. Col- 
lected by Sir Richard Hoare, Bart. anno 
1824.” Only fifty.copies were printed for 
distribution by the munificent author; and 
none for sale. 
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tol. King Richard the Second grant- 
ed the monks a hogshead of wine 
early out of that port; and King 
enry the Fifth a charter of free- 
warren in the manors of Hinton of 
Norton. Their estates were in 1444 
valued at 50/. 16s. 10d. In the 26th 
Henry VIII. the gross revenues were 
estimated at 262/. 12s.; the reprisals 
from which amounted to 13/. 12s. 10d. 
leaving a net income of nearly 2401. 

The Priory was surrendered to the 
King on the 3ist of March, 1540. 
Edmund Hord, the last Prior, was as- 
signed a pension of 44/.; and twenty- 
one monks were also pensioned, two 
at 12 marks or 8/.; fourteen at 10 
marks; and four at three marks or 21. 

The site of the Priory was granted, 
about four years after, to John Bartlet, 
who sold it to Matthew Colthurst. It 
was afterwards in the Hungerford fa- 
mily, then in the Robinsons, and in 
the time of Collinson the historian of 
Somersetshire, the joint property of 
James Humpbrys, esq. and Joseph 
Frowd, esq. in right of their wives, the 
daughters of Stocker Robinson, esq. 

The old manor-house of Hinton, 
represented in the first view of the 
Plate, is supposed to have been built 
out of the ruins of the Priory. 

Hinton Charterhouse, the present 
mansion, which is about half a mile 
distant, was the seat of the late James 
Skurray Day, esq. brother-in-law to 
the present Lord Ribblesdale, and is 
now occupied by his mother, Mrs. 
Day; a description of the house, and 
the pictures, will be found in the 
Beauties of England and Wales. 

The second view represents the re- 
mains of the Priory church. There is 
another view of this building in the 
elegant little work entitled ‘* The An- 
tiquarian Itinerary.’’ It shows the 
east window, composed of three lancet 
lights, without any tracery above ; and 
another lancet window on the north. 

This favoured spot, which the some- 
what difficult Carthusians at length 
chose as the scene of their mortifica- 
tions, retains its natural beauties. ‘* The 
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environs,” says Collinson, ‘ are highly 
beautiful, being variegated with fine 
open lawns, hanging woods, and lim- 
pid streams. In the vicinity are seve- 
ral large tumuli; and in the ruins of 
the abbey have been dug up Roman [?] 
bricks, tesserae, and other reliques.” 

Within the monastery of Hinton was 
for many years resident Thomas Spen- 
ser, a learned and pious monk, son of 
Leonard Spenser of Norwich. He 
wrote, among other works, ‘‘Com- 
ment. in Epist. D. Pauli ad Galatas.” 
He died in 1529, and was buried in the 
Priory church. 

In the little work on English Mo- 
nastic Libraries, by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. recently published, oc- 
curs the following list of books, speci- 
fied in an indenture of the year 1343,* 
as having been lent by the prior and 
convent of Hinton, to another house. 
It is curious both on account of its 
contents, and as showing an unobserved 
usage of the monasteries : 

Two books of Homilies, to be read in the 
Refectory. 

The four Gospels. 

The Meditations of Anselm. 

The Enchiridion of Saint Sixtus. 

A treatise by Peter Cluniacensis. 

Life of John the Almoner. 

Flores et Magna Glossa Psalterit. 

The Meditations of St. Bernard. 

Quendam libellum inter Orosium et Ane 
gustinum ; et Templum Dei. 

Life of Paul the Hermit. 

Excerpta from the Lives of St. Anthony, 
St. Hilarion, and St. Sylvester, 

De orto Pilati. 

Libel. de Manipul. flor. 

Dialogus SS. Gregorii et Augustini. 

1 Legend. totius anni, abbreviat. 

Primar. Ecclesiast.et II Primar. Puerorum. 

A Breviary. 

Liber qui sic incipit, ‘* Qui bene presunt 
presbyterii.” 

Stimulus Amoris, et multa alia edificatoria 
de manu Domini Will. de Colle. 


The engagement to restore these 
books was formally drawn and sealed. 
Of this monastery was Nicholas Hop- 
kins, who was several times consulted 
as a prophet by the last Stafford Duke 





* «T awe the knowledge of ‘his curious chart (observes Mr. Hunter) to the Collec- 
tions of Sir Thomas Phillipps, a gentleman who with the spirit of a Bodley, a Cotton, or a 
Harley, and deserving, like these illustrious men, the respect and gratitude of his country, 
has brought together a collection of the manuscripts of the Middle Ages, such as never 
before was assembled in private hands, It is far from being improbable that amongst the 
thousands (for thousands there are) of the manuscripts which he has brought to our 
shores, may be some of the contents of those ‘ ship-loads’ mentioned by Bale, which were 
sent abroad on the suppression of the English monasteries.” 
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of Buckingham ; and “like a false hy- 
pocrite” had induced the Duke to the 
treason with his “‘ false forged prophe- 
cies.” He was one of the witnesses at 
the trial in 1521, and full particulars 
of the Duke’s consultations with him, 
will be seen in Holinshed’s account 
of that proceeding. 

Collinson says, that in the church 
of Norton St. Philip’s (also called 
Norton Comitis), “under an arch in 
the south aile, lies the effigy of one of 
the religious of Hinton Abbey, who is 
supposed to have rebuilt the church. 
Her hands are uplifted in a suppliant 
posture, and at her feet is a dog.” 
Collinson does not explain how a fe- 
male could have been one of the mem- 
bers of a religious foundation for males. 

The paragraph which next follows 
may be worth adding, as mentioning 
a supposed instance of united twins, 
—a subject which, from the public 
exhibition of living individuals so cir- 
cumstanced, has recently attracted 
much attention. 


*¢In the floor of the nave are the muti- 
lated portraitures in stone of two females 
close to each other, end called by the inha- 
bitants the fair maidens of Fosscot, or Foss- 
toke, a neighbouring hamlet now depopu- 
lated. There is a tradition that the persons 
they represent were twins, whose bodies were 
at their birth conjoined together ; that they 
arrived at a state of maturity; and that one 
of them dying, the survivor was constrained 
to drag about her lifeless companion, till 
death released her of her horrid burden.” 


This account (which comes in bad 
company with the female monk of 
Hinton,) is perhaps nothing more than 
a sexton’s tale, like that of the lady in 
Westminster Abbey, who died from a 
prick of her finger, or numberless others 
which are rife throughout the country. 
It may, however, be remarked that the 
history of these ‘* fair maids of Foxcot” 
bears a strong resemblance to that of 
the maids of Biddenden in Kent ; 
whose remembrance is annually re- 
newed by cakes stamped with their 
figures, which are distributed at Eas- 
ter. (See Hasted’s Kent, and Hone’s 
Every-Day Book for 1827.) The 
Biddenden maids lived so early as 
1100; and, from the mention of a de- 
populated hamlet, these appear to 
claim an early zra.—But an examina- 
tion of the stone figures by a more ju- 
dicious eye than Collinson’s, might 
tend to show whether the story has 
any claims to regard. J.G.N 


United Twins.x—Junius and Lachlan M’Lean. 579 


Mr. Urpan, Thetford, Dec. 31. 


ITH the termination of the old 

year I transmit a few literary 
notices relative to Junius, Lachlan 
M'Lean, Sir Philip Francis, and Lord 
Temple. But, in the first place, I beg 
to extract the following passage from 
Galt’s Life of Benjamin West, pub- 
lished in 1820. After noticing the in- 
timacy which Mr. West enjoyed with 
anny literary characters, that writer 
adds, 


*¢ An incident of a curious nature has 
brought him to be a party in sume degree 
with [to] the singular question respecting 
the mysterious author of the celebrated 
Letters of Junius. On the morning that 
the first of these famous invectives appear- 
ed, his friend Governor Hamilton happened 
to call, and inquiring the news, Mr. West 
informed him of that bold and daring epis- 
tle: ringing for his servant at the same 
time, he desired the newspaper to be brought 
in. Hamilton read it over with great atten- 
tion, and when he had done, laid it on his 
knees, in a manner that particularly attract- 
ed the notice of the painter, who was stand- 
ing at his easel. ‘This Letter,’ said Ha- 
milton, in a tone of vehement feeling, ‘ is 
by that damned scoundrel, M’Lean.’ ‘What 
M’Lean ?’ enquired Mr. West. ‘The sur- 
geon of Otway’s regiment; the fellow, who 
attacked me so vehemently in the Philadel- 
phian newspaper, on account of the part I 
felt it my duty to take against one of the 
officers, a captain, for a scandalous breach 
of the privileges of hospitality, in seducing 
the wife of a very respectable man. This 
Letter is by him. I know these very words ; 
I may well remember them,’ and he read 
over several phrases ard sentences which 
M’Lean had employed agaiust him. Mr. 
West then informed ghe Governor that 
M’Lean was in this country, and that he 
was personally acquainted with him. ‘He 
came over,’ said Mr. West, ‘ with Colonel 
Barry (Barré?), by whom he was introduced 
to Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and is at present private secre- 
tary to his Lordship.’ Throughout the pro- 
gress of the controversy with Junius, Ha- 
milton remained firm in his opinion, that 
the author was no other than the same 
Lachlan M’Lean; but at the Literary Club 
the general opinion ascribed the Letters for 
some time to Samuel Dyer [who died in 
1772, before Junius expired ; for there are 
communications from him subsequent to the 
death of Dyer. Sir James Mackintosh, in 
the Edinburgh Review, advoeated the pre- 
tensions of Sam. Dyer, unconscious of the 
anachronism involved in his argument. _ See 
my Letters on the Authorship of Junius’s 
Letters, E.H,B.] The sequel of this anec- 
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dote is curious. M’Lean, owing to a great 
impediment in his utterance, never made 
any figure in conversation; and passed with 
most people as a person of no particular at- 
tainments. But when Lord Shelburne came 
into office, he was appointed Under Secre- 
tary of State, and subsequently nominated 
to a Governorship in India; a rapidity of 

romotion to a man without family or par- 
ecu interest, that can only be ex- 
plained by a profound conviction, on the 
part of his patron, of his superior talents, 
and perhaps also from a strong sense of 
some peculiar obligation. M’Lean sailed 
for India in the Aurora frigate, and was lost 
in the wreck of that ship on the coast of 
Africa. That the Letters of Junius were 
not ascribed to him by any party, is not 
surprising ; for his literary talents were un- 
known to the public. But the general opi- 
nion of all men at the time was that they 
were the production of some person in con- 
nection with Lord Shelburne.”—Vol. II. 
p- 57. 


1. Mr. Galt speaks with too much 
confidence, and in direct opposition to 
the fact, when he states that “it was 
the general opinion of all men at the 
time,” (though general and all cannot 
be, grammatically or logically, thus 
united in the same sentence,) ‘that 
they were the production of some per- 
son in connection with Lord Shel- 
burne.” For the general opinion of 
the contemporaries was in favour of 
Burke, as I could easily prove, if space 
were allowed to me. 

2. The story told by Mr. Galt about 
Governor Hamilton and Mr. Lachlan 
M’Lean, may be applied to a very im- 
portant purpose connected with Ju- 
nius. The great argument urged by 
Mr. John Taylor and other Francis- 
cans, is that the sudden and extraor- 
dinary promotion of Sir Philip Francis 
to a high appointment in India, can 
only be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that he was the author of the 
Letters of Junius. This kind of argu- 
ment, which its promulgators regard 
as decisive, rests in truth on this dan- 
gerous foundation,—that no o¢her in- 
stance can be found of a man similarly 
exalted ‘ without family or parliamen- 
tary interest ;’ and such is the delicacy 
of the argument, that a single authen- 
tic instance is sufficient to overturn it. 
The history of Lachlan M'Lean sup- 

lies the instance required, and the 
franciscans must strike their colours! 

3. Some notices of Lachlan M’Lean 
occur in the Gent. Mag. April, 1830, 
p- 293, and from thein it appears that 


Junius, and Sir 


Philip Francis. [vor. ¢., 
a correspondent had a few years since 
made inquiry about this personage, 
and a reply was given at the time, but 
there is no reference to guide me to 
the numbers containing the queries 
and the answers, or to the subjects 
discussed in them. 

4. Mr. Galt tells a curious anecdote 
in p. 65, which I will transcribe :— 


‘Dr. Francis, the father of Sir Philip, 
had been long before mentioned, but for 
what reason I have never been able to ascer- 
tain. The answer of Sir Philip himself on 
the subject is, however, curiously equivocal : 
at least it so strikes me; although it is ge- 
nerally considered as a decided denial. It is 
as follows:—‘ The great civility of your 
letter induces me to answer it, which, with 
reference merely to its subject-matter, E 
should have declined. Whether you vl 
assist in giving currency to a silly, malig- 
nant falsehood, is «. question for your own 
discretion; to me it is a matter of perfect 
indifference.’ But notwithstanding all this, 
an amusingly mysterious circumstance has, 
I am informed, transpired since the death of 
Sir Philip. In a box, it is said, which he 
carefully deposited with (at) his banker's, 
and which was not to be opened till after 
his death, a copy of the publication ‘ Ju- 
nius Identified,’ with a common copy of the 
© Letters of Junius,’ were found. I shall 
offer no comment on this occurrence; for 
even granting that it was true, it might 
have been but a playful trick, if Sir Philip 
Francis was, in any respect, a humorist.” 

In my “ Letters on the Authorship 
of Junius’s Letters,” I have stated a 
fact communicated to me by my ex- 
cellent friend the Rev. Dr. Fellowes, 
that after the death of Sir Philip he 
examined his library, with a view to 
the very question of the authorship of 
these Letters, and he found one copy 
of Junius containing some marginal 
notes of a very ordinary description, 
and not likely to have been made by 
Junius himself. 

5. One of the identities of expres- 
sion noticed by the ingenious Mr. John 
Taylor as remarkable in Junius and 
Sir Philip Francis, is the phrase so far 
forth. In the book above cited, I 
have commented on this remark. If 
the phrase were confined to these two 
writers, then Mr. Taylor might be 
justified in laying great stress on the 
fact ; but without an universal know- 
ledge of English authors of every age, 
and without a memory equal to that 
knowledge, Mr. Taylor cannot rea- 
sonably take on himself to say that no 
other writer has used the expression ; 
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and if any other writer has used it, 
then Mr. Taylor’s argument falls to 


the ground. 

Mow guatenus is translated by Ains- 
worth, **So far forth as.” nd in 
the Rev. Nath. Carpenter’s very beau- 
tiful composition, entitled ‘* Achito- 
phel, or the Picture of a Wicked Poli- 
tician,” London 1638, 12mo. I find 
these three instances:—1. ‘‘ The for- 
mer concurrence of our assent, or at 
least submission to such extremities, 
we finde warranted not onely by per- 
mission but commands, so farre forth 
as the justice of the cause conspiring 
with a regulated conscience imports 
necessity.” 2. ‘An obedience we 
justly owe to our superiours, both ac- 
tive and passive, so far forth as it may 
stand with the right of nature, and 
God’s honour, as that which God ex- 
pressly commands, and no community 
can want.” 3. ‘* Neverthelesse, so 
Jarre forth as the infinite power of 
God may dispence with man’s inquiry, 
wee may reduce the manner of his 
working to certain heads.” 

6. Some of your readers may be 
amused by the perusal of the followin 
article, extracted from a letter addresse 
to me by my enlightened friend John 
Pickering, Esq. and dated Boston, 
U.S., Aug. 16, 1830:—** I enclose an 
extract from one of our newspapers on 
the Junius-controversy, as to the point 
whether Lord Temple was the author, 
as lately contended in England. The 
writer of this piece takes the negative 
of the question. But it is a little re- 
markable that as much as ten or twelve 
years ago, an acquaintance of mine 
came to the conclusion that Lord 
Temple was the author; and he had 
marked in his copy of Junius all the 
passages and allusions which, he 
thought, indicated Lord Temple to be 
author. I expect to have the use of 
that copy shortly.” 

From the New-England Palla- 
dium :—** Ever and anon we have re- 
ports flying from England to America, 
that the author of the celebrated let- 
ters under the signature of Junius, is 
actually discovered. This has been 
said so often, and vanished again into 
thin air, that the very mention of it 
associates the disagreeable idea of a 
hoax, and diminishes, in the minds of 
readers, the real importance of that 
great question, to the solution of 
which is annexed valuable history. 


The New York papers now say that 


Lord Temple the presumed Author of Junius. 581 


the late Earl Temple, brother to the 
Right Hon. Geo. Grenville, the puta- 
tive father of our notorious Stamp-act, 
was the writer of Junius; but it is 
difficult to believe it. 

** Lord Temple was a man of abili- 
ties and education, a staunch Whig, 
and a very honest man. He was a 
generous champion of the people’s 
rights, in the famous question of ge- 
neral warrants; and patronized and 
sustained Wilkes when prosecuted for 
writing the ‘North Briton,’ No. 45. 
Had he not taken that celebrated de- 
magogue under his special protection, 
the name of John Wilkes would have 
sunk below the horizon in obscurity. 
It was generally believed that Lord 
Temple was the author of several 
Numbers in the ‘ North Briton,’ and 
not unlikely of that Number fathered 
by Wilkes. But, respectable as he 
was as a writer, and illustrious as a 
nobleman of the revolutionary stock, 
and distinguished for his whigism and 
well-known independent spirit, we 
can hardly suppose him to have been 
the author of the best compositions in 
our language. To write better than 
Bolingbroke, Swift, or Johnson, is an 
elevation which none of the Gren- 
villes, clever as they were, ever rose to. 

** Lord Temple was a stern man, of 
stern principles and rigid honour, and 
so little of a courtier, that the late 
King more than once complained to 
those about him of the uncourtly be- 
haviour of Temple—as a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and in the course of business. 
Now his Lordship had spirit enough, 
venom enough, and resentment 
enough ; but he had not talent enough 
to crowd so much thought into so few 
words, and those few so elegant as has 
Junius. It is, however, remarkable 
that Junius never once mentions the 
name of Lord Temple ; and whenever 
he mentions his brother-in-law, Lord 
Chatham, it is evidently with great 
caution and hesitancy; and it is alike 
remarkable that this illustrious noble- 
man never mentions, in any of his fine 
speeches, the name of Junius. 

‘* The authorship of Junius is a great 
problem, and its solution may mark an 
epoch in British history. The cha- 
racter of the long reign of George III. 
turns upon it, —our own history is con- 
nected with it, and the French Revo- 
lution grew out of the principles of 
that unknown writer. George IIT. 
told General De—s, while riding with 
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him, that he knew the author of Ju- 
nius; but after that, Queen Charlotte 
told her son, the Duke of Sussex, that 
the King was ignorant of the author, 
which anecdote comes from the 
Duke’s librarian. 

“*The public have till now looked 
too low for the author. They have 
hunted among the grass and weeds, 
instead of looking up among the deep- 
rooted, wide-spreading A of old 
England,—the pride and glory of their 
soil. He will be found among the 
Burleighs, the Sullies, and Richelieus ; 
and the mention of Lord Temple is 
giving a better direction to the searchers 
after truth, and we hope they may be 
able to exclaim, ‘Templa quam di- 
lecta!’” 

On the anecdotes respecting George 
TII. and the Duke of Sussex, (the lat- 
ter was first promulgated by me), and 
for particulars connected with the 
claims of the Grenville family, I refer 
the reader to my book for ample in- 
formation. 

Yours, &c. E. H. Barker. 
Mr. Urzan, 
i. your Magazines for 1817 and 
1818, there are several notices of 
Sir Henry Lee, of Quarendon, in Buck- 
inghamshire, and of Quarendon Cha- 
fe the burial place of his family.* 
he following Church notes, taken in 
1795, commemorate the subsequent 
members of the same noble family. 

Spelsbury is a village in Oxfordshire, 
at about a mile distant from Charl- 
bury, and consists of but very few 
houses, yet is an extensive parish, hav- 
ing three hamlets within it, viz. Dean, 
Toston, and Fulwell; and Ditchley- 
house, once the noble seat of the Earls 
of Lichfield, from whom it has de- 
scended to Lord Viscount Dillon. 

The Church appears to be smaller 
than it originally was, great part of it, 
as well as the tower, having been 
taken down, and rebuilt. It is neatly 
pewed, and consists of a pinnacled 
tower, nave, two side ailes and chan- 
cel, and has a handsome altar-piece. 

In this Church lies buried the witty 
but profligate Earl of Rochester, but 
without any memorial. 

On the north side of the chancel is 


* They are inserted as follows :—vol. 
LXXXVII. i. 5045 ii. pp. 105—108, 115, 
290, 489 (with two views of Quarendon 
‘Chapel), 602; vol. LXXXVIIL. i, pps 116— 
120. 





Spelsbury, co. Oxford.—Sir Henry Lee. 
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a monument to the memory of Sir 
Henry Lee. It consists of an altar- 
tomb of black and white marble, sur- 
mounted by a canopy of the same ma- 
terials; the pedestals and capitals of 
the columns which support it are 
white, and the shafts of black marble, 
and ornamented with roses, cherubs, 
obelisks, &c. Above the canopy 
are well executed figures of Time, 
Death, and two Hymens with reversed 
torches; also an Archangel sounding 
two trumpets, in front of whom is a 
shield, helmet, and the family crest, 
an eagle upon a column, whose head 
is a ducal coronet, but no shield of 
arms. Beneath the canopy are the 
cumbent figures of Sir Henry Lee and 
his lady; he is represented in armour, 
bareheaded, peaked beard, Vandyke 
frill, and trunk hose; she in a close 
gown, with large drawn sleeves, tied 
in the middle with ribbons, her hair 
much frized, and covered with a veil; 
their hands are elevated in prayer, and 
their heads rest on richly embroidered 
cushions. At the head of the tomb 
are smaller figures of a son and a 
daughter, both kneeling; the youth is 
dressed as the father, with loose straight 
hair, his right knee to the ground, the 
right hand on the left breast, and the 
left hand holding a book turned down 
upon his left knee; the daughter is 
dressed as the mother, but with the 
addition of laced lappets, for her head- 
dress. At the foot of the tomb are two 
other of their daughters, habited in the 
same manner, the hands of all three 
in the attitude of prayer. By the side 
of Sir Henry are three smaller figures 
of children in cumbent positions, one 
of which is covered with a mantle, 
and appears to have died soon after its 
birth. On the border of the tomb, 


‘¢ To THe Harrie Memories or Sin Henry 
Lez, Knicut anp BaronetrT.” 


And beneath, on two smaller tablets, 
in capitals, 


‘¢ They whose inglorious undeserving dayes 
Of life, deserve noe memorie, noe prayse 
Of future and succeeding Ages : these 
Have need of marble tombes, pyramides 
To keep alive their names and fame; but he 
Whose sacred ashes here intombed be, 
Needs noe such oratours to speak his prayse, 
Noe lying epitaphs. (£ternall bayes 
Which nere shall wither, are the just desert 
Of his rare vertues, which transcend the art 
Of all expression. This tombe’s sole intent 
Shewes he deserves, but needs noe monu- 
ment. 
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Sleep then, sweet soule, we’l not injure thee 
soe 
As wish thee here againe with us in woe.” 

There is likewise the following in- 
scription beneath the canopy : 

** Henricus Lee, Eq. Auratus et Baro- 
nettus, filius natu maximus Roberti Lee, 
Eq. Aurati, unus ex deputatis Limitaneis 
prefectis in Comitat. Oxon et ad pacem 
justitiarius, in utroque officio integritatem 
exercens, judicioque excolens. Per vigintifere 
annos, quibus in domo sua de Ditchly vixit, 
rarum se sane Hospitalitatis et Misericor- 
diz in pauperes exemplum prebuit, quorum 
quotidie magnum numerum ad ostia cibare 
solebat; cultum Dei et religiosa exercita 
imprimis frequentavit; parochize huic de 
Spelsbury certam pecunie summam in usum 
pauperiorum legavit. Tandem dierum satur 
pie et quiete in Domino obdormivit. Uxo- 
yem duxit dominam Elenoram Wurtly, Ri- 
chardi Wurtly, Eq. Aurati in Comit’u Ebo- 
rac. filiam natu quartam, ex qua tres suscepit 
filios, Henricum, Franciscum, Henricum, 
Antonium: et quatuor filias, Briggittam, 
Annam, Loysam, Elizabetham. Coniux exi- 
mia in liberos pietatis piique in maritum 
acfectis hzec inscribi curavit. Obiit April. vi. 
Anno Christi mpcxxx!. etatis suze Lx.” 

On the south side of the chancel is 
a monument of grey and white marble, 
surmounted by a shield, Argent, a bar 
and three crescents Sable, Lee, im- 
paling Fitzroy, with the Earl’s crest, 
coronet, and supporters ; also two boys 
weeping; and on it the following in- 
scription : 

«©M.S. Here lye interred Edward Henry 
Lee, Earl of Litchfield, Viscount Quaren- 
don, Baron of Spelsbury; and Charlotte 
Fitzroy, his dear consort. He was son and 
heir of Sir Francis Henry Lee, of Ditchly, 
Bart. and of the Lady Elizabeth Pope, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Earl of 
Downe: She daughter of King Charles the 
Second by Barbara Duchess of Cleveland. 
This Lord merited the titles with which he 
honored his family, as well by his military 
as civil virtues, appearing very young in 
arms a volontier; raised by succeeding merit 
to the command of a regiment, and from 
thence presented by his Sovraign’s hand as 
Colonel to the First Regiment of Guards ; 
for his politeness and breeding beloved and 
favoured by two Kings, and by them suc- 
cessively appointed of their Bedchamber. 
This Lady adorned the eminence of her 
birth by the virtue of her life, and possessed 
all those perfections which in her sex are 
great, lovely, exemplary. It was justly ob- 
served, that at their marriag2 they were the 
most gracefull bridegroom and most beau- 
tifull bride, and that till death they remain’d 
the most constant husband and wife. Their 
conjugal affection was blest by their numer- 
ous offspring, thirteen sons and five daugh- 
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ters. Tho’ they were both framed for the 
honors and graces of the court, they chose 
very young to retire from the splendor of it. 
Great in a private life, and disengaged from 
pomp and magnificence, to obtain more lei- 
sure for charity and religion. The Earl 
dyed the 14th July, Anno Salutis 1716, 
ztatis sue 54. The Countess dyed the 17th 
Feb, Anno Salutis 17:2, ctatis suze 55. 


On the south side of the chancel is 
also an elegant monument to the me- 
mory of George Henry, third Earl of 
Litchfield, and his Countess. The base 
or pedestal is of grey marble, on the 
top of which is a neat medallion of his 
Lordship’s arms, impaling Frankland ; 
and in the front two tablets, with in- 
scriptions. Crossing the medallion is 
a Chancellor’s mace and High Stew- 
ard’s rod of brass gilt. The upper 
part of the monument is a pyramidal 
slab of dark grey marble, in front of 
which is a sarcophagus, somewhat re- 
sembling a grotto, whose opening in 
front, of a true oval, is encircled by a 
snake, the emblem of eternity, and in 
which, on a pedestal, partly concealed 
by a drawn-up curtain, stand two urns 
of spotted grey marble. From behind 
the sarcophagus rises a young oak, 
bearing acorns, its top rifted, and on a 
branch of which stands a beautiful 
figure of a boy angel, fastening to the 
stem a scroll, on which is inscribed 
the Earl’s abilities and virtues. The 
whole is a display of much taste, and 
is inscribed, ** H. Keene, Arch’, inv‘, 
W. Tyler, Sculp:.” 

On the scroll is an inscription, the 
authorship of which has been attri- 
buted to the celebrated Dr. Thomas 
Warton : 

** Sacred to the memory of George Henry, 
third Earl of Litchfield, whose eminent abi- 
lities, elegance of manners, and liberality of 
mind, conspired to form a character which 
at once attracted our esteem and affection. 
He cultivated every species of polite litera- 
ture with equal solidity and sagacity, with a 
judgment strong, yet refined, and a peculiar 
felicity of taste. Skilled to blend dignity 
with ease, to unite affability with propriety, 
and to embellish good sense with all the 
graces of wit, he became a conspicuous pats 
tern of those amiable accomplishments: 
which enliven conversation and adorn so- 
ciety. These shining talents were accom- 
panied by virtues which, as they exalt huma- 
nity, reflect the strongest lustre on nobi- 
lity—unbiassed integrity, unblemished ho- 
nour, and those unshaken principles of true 
religion, which enabled him to sustain the 
slow but visible advances of death with un- 
affected fortitude. To such distinguished 
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merit the University of Oxford, of which he 
was elected Chancellor, bore ample testi- 
mony, and wil] ever acknowledge and re- 
member with what unwearied attention he 
protected and promoted her real interest, as 
a friend, a guardian, a patron, and a bene- 
factor.” 


The following inscriptions are on 
two tablets in front of the pedestal : 

‘¢ George Henry Lee, third Earl of Litch- 
field, Visct. Quarendon, Baron of Spilles- 
bury, and a Baronet, married Diana, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Thomas Frankland, 
Bart. of Thirkelby, in Yorkshire, by whom he 
had no issue. He was twice returned to re- 
present the County of Oxford in Parliament, 
A.D. 1740 and 1741; appointed High 
Steward of the University of Oxford A.D. 
1759 ; one of the Lords of the Bedchamber 
to King George the Third, 1766; a Privy 
Counsellour, Captain of the Band of Gen- 
tlemen Pensioniers, and Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, A.D. 1762. He died 
September 17, A.D. 1772, aged 54.” 


‘¢ Diana, Countess of Litchfield, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Thomas Frankland, 
Baronet, of Thirkelby, in Yorkshire, wife 
to George Henry Lee, third Earl of Litch- 
field. Died January y® Sth, 1779, aged sixty, 
universally lamented by all ranks of people, 
being possessed of every moral, benevolent, 
and social virtue, derived from those true 
Christian principles, which now receive their 
full reward.” 


On the north side of the chancel is 
a handsome monument, by Tyler, 
to Robert fourth Earl of Litchfield. 
The base (on which is the following 
inscription) is of grey marble, and in 
the centre of it a white marble medal- 
lion, with the Earl’s arms impaling 
those of Stonehouse (three eagles Pro- 
per, with a bar Argent, a leopard’s head 
between two etoiles), beneath which 
are branches of laurel. Behind the 
base rises a pyramidal slab of black 
marble, with gold veins, in front of 
which is a large cenotaph of light cor- 
nelian-coloured marble, standing on 
lion’s feet of white marble. On the 
cenotaph stand two beautiful figures of 
boy-angels twining a wreath of flowers, 
of white marble, about an urn of a 
deep cornelian colour. 

‘© In memory of Robert, Earl of Litch- 
field, whose social disposition, amiable con- 
descension, and unaffected benevolence, en- 
deared him to all who had the honor of his 
acquaintance. He was a firm friend, a 
pleasing companion, an affectionate hus- 
band, a liberal and disinterested benefactor. 
Polite with sincerity, hospitable without 
ostentation, uniform in conduct, and unbi- 
assed in principle; an exemplary pattern of 
those neglected virtues, which adorn retire- 
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ment, and constitute the respectable cha- 
racter of the true English nobleman; he 
‘died as sincerely regretted, ~~ he lived justly 
beloved, on the 4th of November, 1776, 
aged 71. He married Catherine, second 
daughter of St John Stonehouse, of Radley, 
in the county of Berks, Bart. by whom he 
left no issue.” 


In the chancel are also the following 
memorials.—On a brass plate : 

‘George Pickering, gentleman, having 
been xxx years a servant to the honle fa- 
milie of the Lees of Ditchly. About the 
Lxx1 yeare of his age, the xi day of 
March, A° D’ni 1645, departed this life, 
aud lyeth here buried. 


Not to prophane (by a rude touch) the dust 
Of his great Masters, do we bouldly thrust 
This aged Servant’s bones: whose humble 
love 

An innocent ambition did move, 

By creeping neere their tombe’s adored side, 
To shew his body, not his duty dy’de.” 

On a stone slab: 


‘¢ Hic sepultus erat Gul. Child, Art. Ma- 
gist® et hujus Parochiz Vicarius, qui mor- 
tem obiit 24° die Junii, Anno Dom. 1712, 
et wtatis suze quinquagesimo secundo. Hic 
etiam sepulta fuit Katherina, dilectissima 
sui conivx, anno 1727, extatis sue 61. 
Obiit Martij 10, beatz resurrectionis spe.” 

On another stone slab : 

‘* Here lyeth the body of Robert, third 
son of Robert Rich, esq. and grandson of 
St William Rich, of Sonning, in Berkshire, 
who died Feb, the 27th, 1701.” 


On a brass lozenge, inserted in the 
tombstone : 

** Dame Dorothy Bathurst, late wife of 
Sir Edward Bathurst, of Lechlade, in y¢ 
County of Gloucester, Baronet, died the 
18th day of March, 1683, and lyeth here 
buried, waiting for a blessed and joyfull re- 
surrection.” 

On brass plates : 

*¢ Robert Welch, who was born the fifth 
day of September, in the year 1611, and 
dyed the 20th day of June, in the yeare 
1680, and was borne at Clardon, in the 
County of Warwick.” 

‘ Here lieth the body of Ann Welch, the 
wife of Richard Welch, and daughter of 
Thomas Orton, of Clardon, in Warwick- 
shire, who died the 25th of January, 1677, 
aged 60 yeares,” 

On stone slabs : 


‘« Here lieth the body of William Can- 
ning, Gent. Steward to the Earl of Litch- 
field. He departed this life June the .., 
Anno Dom. 1721, aged 71.” 


“© Thomas Kerry, of Deane, Jan'Y 21, 
1699, aged 85.” 


Yours, &e. Oxon. 
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Norman Cuurcu at Lancrorp. 
Springfield, 

Mr. Urngay, near Chelmsford. 
6 tie following account of a Nor- 

man Church at Langford, near 
Maldon in Essex, may be interesting 
to many of your readers. It is remark- 
able that the semicircular part of the 
building is at the west end instead of 
the east, containing three small nar- 
row windows, or rather loop-holes, be- 
ing 2 feet 1 inch long by only 8 inches 
wide, and nearly 10 feet from the sill 
to the pavement of the Church. The 
north and south doors are very plain, 

Gent. Mac. Suppl, C, Part II, 
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Norman Church at Langford, Essex. 
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with only a chamfered impost mould- 
ing. The south door is 7 ft. 10 in. 
high, by 3 ft. 4in. wide, and has plain 
Norman hinges. The north door is 
6 ft. 10in. by 2ft.8 in. The Church 
is low, and without any tower, having 
only a small wooden spire upon the 
roof. There are some modern win- 
dows on the south and east sides. The 
Church withinside is about 184 yards 
long by 5 wide. The walls are nearly a 
yard in thickness; the east end (which 
is square and not round) is the same. 

The walls being covered with com- 
position, only three of the original 
windows, which are at the west end, 
can be discovered. 


aye 


Fusions some of your Correspond- 
ents could point out any other church 
which has the semicircle at the west 
end. 

Upon carefully examining the in- 
side of the Church, the semicircular 
end is certainly not the remains of a 
round tower. we 2 


—~—o-— 

Mr. Ursay, 

AVING been reading in your 

Magazine for October some ob- 
servations on the farming of glebe 
land by Clergymen, I beg to add the 
result of a pretty long experience, in 
confirmation of the opinion that such 
moderate farming agrees very well with 
clerical residence. 

When | came to my living about 
40 years ago, I found a miserable house 
and premises, and a glebe of nearly 70 
acres. My family being larger then 
than the house would contain, it was 
necessary that I should add to it, which 
I did under Gilbert’s Act. The house, 
&c. being finished, I came to reside, 
and entered on the glebe land. This 
I found a most agreeable amusement 
for my hore subseciva (for I never suf- 
fered it to intrude on my graver pur- 
suits). I never felt it necessary to ree 
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sort to hunting or shooting to banish 
ennui, nor did I ever attend a market, 
though I have constantly sold stock of 
various descriptions. 

Though I entered on this cul- 
ture of my glebe with as little know- 
ledge as a well-educated Clergyman 
may be supposed to possess, yet 
gained skill in some degree by observ- 
ation wel! directed, and by some occa- 
sional but not severe study of the agri- 
cultural writers of the time. 

I had also a rising family, to whose 
education I found it necessary to at- 
tend. This served to keep alive m 
classical recollections. But though 
might have walked over my fields with 
a small Virgil in my pocket, I by no 
means guided my farming by the 
Georgics. I cannot say I escaped en- 
tirely the sneer of the old farmer (so 
dreaded by one of your Correspondents) 
at my ignorance and incompetence.— 
One of that description passing me one 
day, as I was inspecting the mixture of 
a compost, said, ‘‘ Parson, you are 
‘ making a pye for sixpence that will 
be one day worth a groat ;” and yet I 
lived to see that old man’s son follow- 
ing my practice through his farm. Se- 
veral other things my neighbours do 
now from observing what I did with 
success, for I never preached out of 
church, but suffered what I learned 
from better masters to work its way si- 
lently. 

Among other things, many to this 
day of the small holders of land mow 
their grass for their cows (instead of 
turning them out), as I have done for 
many years, having taken the hint, I 
think, from Anderson’s Essays. And 
I take this opportunity of reeommend- 
ing to my meron, to mow their 
churchyards, instead of turning in 
their horse to break the grave-stones 
and his own knees. 

Some of my Evangelical friends will 
perhaps say,—You speak only of the 
improvement of your glebe, how has 
your parish advanced in faith and prac- 
tice? To this supposed question, I must 
make the same reply as was made by 
Wollaston, who wrote the “ Religion 
of Nature delineated,” to an objector 
that he had said nothing of the Chris- 
tian Religion, —** It made (he replied) 
no partof my plan.” SosayI now; I 
am only defending farming, and there- 
fore say nothing of spirituals: they are 
nothing to the theme. But out of 
complaisance, I will answer to the 
supposed question, How has your pa- 
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rish advanced in faith and practice ? 
Not the worse for my incumbency. 

It is impossible for a regular family 
to have lived 35 years in a parish with- 
out improving it. Nevertheless, if a 
strict inquiry should be made into my 
habits by what I have heard denomi- 
nated a truly religious eye, I have no 
doubt but some hole might be picked 
in my coat,—’tis true I have regularly 
read prayers to my family, but I may 
have played some sixpenny rubbers at 
whist with my children, since they 
have grown up, when they have occa- 
sionally visited me. This I know is a 
crying sin among certain religionists. 
But let the rigid exactor of undeviating 
holiness recollect, that besides the 
many sins that fill his catalogue, there 
may be some he is not aware of, and 
that in his aim at unattainable perfec- 
tion, let him take care that he make 
not shipwreck of his charity, the very 
bond of peace and all righteousness. 

Soame Jenyns, in his ** Defence of 
Christianity,” observed that it was a re- 
ligion of perfect good breeding, teach- 
ing us always to prefer another to our- 
selves. It is certainly a religion of per- 
fect common sense, which does not 
load the attainment of it with unne- 
cessary difficulties. 

I agree with Balguy in his “ Divine 
Benevolence,” that on the whole of the 
ways of Providence, prepollent good 
is evident, yet the path of life, as too 
many know, is not so smooth and even 
but that the traveller may be allowed 
to pick a flower as he goes along, as a 
solace for the rough ways he must oc- 
casionally encounter. Let not then 
the well-meaning but mistaken reli- 
gionist encumber these rough ways 
with unnecessary obstructions ; let him 
not strive to enlarge the catalogue of 
sins; a heathen poet.will inform him 
itis against his own interest so to do. 


** Quam temeré in 

iniquam, ; 
Nam vitiis nemo sine nascitur ; optimus ille 
Qui minimis urgetur.” 





t legem sancimus 


You will not fail to observe, from the 
garrulity exhibited in this long letter, 
that I write in character, when I sub- 
scribe myself, as I really am, 

An Otp REcTor. 


—- Ge 
Mr. Ursan, 
REGRET that any expressions of 
mine in the remarks respecting 
clerical farmers, should have subjected 
Mr. Urban to the implied sarcasm of 
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any of your correspondents (see p. 314), 
or that those principles of unshaken or- 
thodoxy which, during a whole cen- 
tury, have strongly marked your even 
and liberal course, should not have 
been sufficient to exempt you from the 
imputation of having given counte- 
nance to an insidious or evil disposed 
writer, engaged “in a plot to bring 
Religion into contempt, and to wound 
her through the sides of her minis- 
ters.” To convince your correspond- 
ents, “* An Occupier of his Glebe,”— 
CL. R.’—and “ Clericus,” that lam 
neither afraid nor ashamed to mrect 
either or all of them upon the question 
at issue, I will briefly reply to each. 
First, then, let me request “The 
Occupier of his Glebe” to reperuse my 
remarks, to quote fairly, and to let me 
speak in my own words; and not in 
e language which he seems inclined 
to put in my mouth. Where have I 
deplored the passing of the Act of Par- 
liament respecting the cultivation of 
land by the Clergy? Where have I 
entered into the motives or intentions 
of the framers of the Bill? Where 
have J denounced as sinful or shame- 
ful, the cultivation of a garden, or the 
necessary occupation of a few acres of 
land? Trae it is, that in the Acts of 
the 17, 21, 43, 55, and 56 Geo. III., 
and the 1, 4, 6, and 7 of Geo. IV., it 
has not been my fortune to discover 
the intention or the tendency of either 
of them to circumscribe the agricultu- 
ral pursuits of the Clergy. They ex- 
me no such thing: and they have 
een followed by a direct contrary 
effect ; as since their enactment, more 
of the Clergy have become farmers 
than before. Whatever ‘ obliquity of 
perception,” in regard to “‘ common 
justice,” that correspondent may cen- 
sure in me, I have not such an obliquity 
of vision, as to make any mistake when 
I see a parson engaged in foddering his 
cattle, or filling his dung-cart. The word 
“* parson” I used, and now repeat ; not 
in the mode of vulgar sarcasm, or with 
a contemptuous allusion; but because 
it conveys my correct meaning, as it did 
when I adopted the term farming par- 
sons—for farming parsons, not farming 
curates, I certainly meant. I do not 
believe that there are many of the lat- 
ter class of the clergy engaged in such 
pursuits: nor many of them who have 
much glebe to farm. I have hinted at 
the probable consequences of continuing 
a system which, whatsoever is said in 
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its favour, has the effect of withdraw- 
ing these clerical persons (there is an- 
other word which, if the ‘* Occupier 
of his Glebe”’ will abstain from Latin- 
izing it, is, I hope, unobjectionable), 
from their duty. I did not contend for 
a total abstraction from all secular af- 
fairs. My opponent does not find 
them prohibited in the Scriptures. 
But does he find secular concerns re- 
commended to the clergy, or counte- 
nanced by the 75th Canon? Have 
not feeding hogs, or foddering cows, 
or ploughing, or filling dung-carts, 
been accounted servile in all ages? 
They were the services performed by 
bondmen to their lords: and even in 
the time of the Jews, and before, were 
deemed servile; and in every nation 
excepting this (and in this only in the 
present age, contended for as becoming 
and suitable to the functions of the 
clergy), thought degrading to those 
who minister about holy things. Yet 
in these I see some of the clergy en- 
gaged ; and so may the bishops too, if 
they will open their eyes. 

he admission of ‘* Cx. R.” that 
country overseers squander parochial 
funds in a manner injurious to the poor, 
seems a very strange mode of explain- 
ing the manner in which, as he says, 
they do their duty; and his confidence 
of the order coming out from the or- 
deal of investigation with triumph, 
has no more to do with the question, 
whether the clergy should become 
farmers, than whatbie they may not 
trim their horses, or milk their cows, 
or feed their swine, without soiling 
their clothes. But upon the subject of 
whether the parson’s land be not in 
worse condition generally, than that of 
his neighbours, even if he will deny a 
fact capable of abundance of proof in 
numerous instances, quite sufficient to 
justify the remark which I made; it 
would only prove too much, viz. that 
ignorance, which he acknowledges in 
the practice, is quite as advantageous 
as experience! 

That “ Clericus,” or any man in his 
sober senses, should impute to any 
writer of whom he knows nothing, a 
design to bring Religion into contempt, 
by wounding ier through the sides of 
her ministers, is both astonishing and 
absurd. And for what?—because he 
has ventured to admonish the clergy 
of the duty which they owe to their 
country, themselves, and the religion 
they profess to teach? Because he de-~ 
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nounces, in the plain language of truth, 
the folly and mischief of blending the 
ecclesiastical character with the debas- 
ing and demoralising influence of se- 
cular employments and worldly con- 
cerns; because he would desire to 
convey a dimely caution to the order 
before it Le too late. 

Having now done with clerical far- 
mers, I take my leave of your corre- 
reg with sentiments of perfect 
c * 


arity and good-will. X. 
OG 
Mr. Ursan, Dec.7. 


M AY not your correspondent Vecta 

(p. 400), bein error? He be- 
lieves that all the cross-legged effigies 
refer ‘ to persons who had either un- 
dertaken or performed the crusade,” 
and that they are ‘‘ confined to military 
persons.” I shall first quote a passage 
from Mr. Lethieullier’s article in the 
Archeologia, vol. ii. p. 294. 

*¢ Knights Templar were received, che- 
rished, and enriched, throughout Europe ; 
and they being usually buried cross-legged, 
in token of the banner they fought under, 
and completely armed in regard to their be- 
ing soldiers, this sort of monument grew 
much in fashion ; and though all that we 
meet with in that shape are vulgarly called so, 
yet I amcertain many are not, and indeed I 
have rarely found any which I could be certain 
were for persons who had Leen of that order.” 


There are many instances of cross- 
legged figures belonging to a period 
subsequent to the last crusade—the 
close of the thirteenth century—and to 
the suppression of the order, A.D. 
1313.. Those given by Mr. L. in the 
communication above referred to, are, 
1, A monument in the church of 
Leckhampton, co. Glouc., ascribed by 
tradition to Sir John Giffard, who died 
in the 3d Edward III.; and 2. A mo- 
nument in Hungerford church, co. 
Berks, in memory of Sir Robert de 
Hungerford, who died 28 Edw. IIE. 
(see p. 296). In addition to these, Mr. 
Gough (Sep. Mon. 1. p. xevi.) enume- 
rates, 1. Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, murdered in France 1323, 
buried at Westminster ; 2. A Bensted, 
supposed to have died about the same 
time, buried at Bennington, Herts; 3. 
John Sturmy, buried at Tenbury, 
Worcestershire; 4. John of Eltham, 
died A.D. 1334, buried at Westmin- 
ster; 5. One of the Husseys, buried at 





; * Want of room has compelled us mate- 
rially to abridge our correspondent’s final 
reply.—Epir, 
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Flintham, Notts, where his family had 
not possession before 8 Edw. iI. I 
will mention only one other, the mo- 
nument of a Blanchfront, at Alve- 
church, Worcestershire, temp. Richard 
II. engraved in the Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities, p. 783. 

That these monuments were not 
**confined to military persons,” take 
the following. Below the eastern win- 
dow of the south aile of Much Marcle 
church, Herefordshire, reposes the ef- 
figy of a man carved out of the solid 
oak : his head is on a pillow, hands in 
a devotional attitude, /egs crossed, at 
his feet a dog; he has a cap on his 
head, long beard, surcoat buttoned in 
front, round his waist a belt, from 
which are suspended a dagger-sheath 
and purse.* 1 need scarcely remark, 
this se represents neither a crusader 
nor vowee, and I doubt not examples 
of the sort might be multiplied. 

Yours, &c. We. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 29. 
CANNOT better meet the doubt 
expressed by Vecta on the cross- 
legged effigy in Brading Church, than 
by referring to my former communica- 
tion (p. 399), in which it is said that 
the monument is of the age of Eliza- 
beth, and the effigy “is in the plate 
armour of the time.” 

The age of a monumental statue can 
be best determined by the costume. 
Now, as the crusades began in 1096, and 
ended about 1291, we should expect to 
see the effigy of an actual crusader in 
chain armour, or in a mixture of chain 
and plate, as for instance the conical ba- 
sinet, with the large gorget of chain- 
work, which is seen on the heads of 
statues of the fourteenth century; but 
by what chance the representation of 
such a personage could be attired in 
the armour of the time of Elizabeth, 
I will leave Vecta to explain. As I 
feel no hesitation in assigning both 
the statue and monument to the above 
period, I wait for something beyond 





* “©Supposed a Helion, lord here about 
the reign of Edw. IlI.””—Gough, from Dun- 
eumb’s MSS. in Sepul. Mon., Int. to V. 11. 
p- 110.—I was informed that a tradition ex- 
ists of this figure having been brought from 
the neighbouring parish of Castle-Frome. 
My informant suspects, ingeniously enough, 
that this was one of the moveable lay figures 
used in funerals, to represent the deceased, 
and which remained in the church until a 
more costly and durable monument could be 
erected. 
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a mere hypothetical question on the 
age of the statue, before I give my 
assent to a contrary opinion. 

That the Brading monument is not 
unique, will appear by the following 
quotation, which also shews Mr. Pen- 
nant’s opinion on the intention of this 
position in monumental effigies. 

‘*I observe that the piety of the Catho- 
lics has given the same attitude (he is 
speaking of a cross-leggéed monument in 
Coleshill church, co. Warwick) to several 
of the Sherburas, in the Church of Mitton, 
in Yorkshire, who were interred in the se- 
venteenth century; so that I suspect it to 
have sometimes been considered merely as a 
reverential sign of our Saviour’s suffering.” 
—Journey from Chester to London. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 


Mr. Ursan, Clifton, Dec. 6. 

wart a pleasure is recollection! 

said I to myself, waking from a 
reverie in which I had been indulging 
one day after dinner, and in which I 
had been picturing to my mind’s eye 
scenes far distant, and pleasures long 
gone by; so, thinking their pleasurable 
effect would be increased by their be- 
ing embodied in writing, I resolved 
without loss of time to commit them 
to paper. The circumstance which 
first struck me, probably from the deep 
impression it had made upon my mind 
at the time it happened, was my visit 
to an Asylum for Lunatics at a town in 
Germany. It was situated without the 
walls, by the river, and commanded a 
most beautiful prospect. To the east 
the valley opened far and wide, clothed 
in all the richness of summer’s luxu- 
riance; while, toward the west, the 
Opposite ranges of mountain gradually 
approached each other, and then ter- 
minated in an amphitheatre of rugged 
magnificence. The gloomy building, 
however, but ill accorded with the 
rest of the scenery. In former ages it 
had been used as a fortress; its walls 
were black and time-worn, and of con- 
siderable height; its windows narrow, 
and secured with iron bars; the fosse 
and outworks were converted into a 
shrubbery for convalescents to take 
exercise; an air of melancholy hung 
around it, and occasionally the loud 
laugh, and mournful lamentation of its 
inhabitants, fell upon the ear, Having 
obtained admission, the first apartment 
into which I was ushered was one ap- 
propriated to females. On entering 
with the keeper, several of the poor 
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women came about us, some with the 
smile and frank address of welcome, 
while others eyed us with the sidelong 
glance of suspicion and fear. One or 
two hardly noticed us, and seemed 
completely absorbed in their own 
thoughts. I was particularly struck 
with the appearance of a young wo- 
man, of rather superior air and manner 
to the rest of her unhappy compa- 
nions. Her complexion was fair, with 
light-coloured hair, and blue eyes. Her 
expression was the most disconsolate I 
have ever beheld ; it seemed as if grief 
had entered into her very soul, and 
fixed his abode there for ever. She 
leant her arm upon the table, while 
her head rested upon her hand; and 
she sat, with her eyes fixed upon the 
opposite wall, in a fit of melancholy 
abstraction. 

On inquiring of the keeper about 
her, he replied, “‘ Her story, Sir, is a 
sad one; she was fondly attached to a 
young officer, who fell at the battle of 
Jena—a day so fatal to the Prussian 
arms. The marriage was fixed for 
that very day on which the action 
took place. The shock of his sudden 
removal from her, the general alarm of 
the public mind, and, last of all, the 
death of her betrothed, completely 
overcame her reason. When first 
brought here her madness was wild 
and extravagant, but gradually sub- 
sided into the calm settled form it now 
wears. A brother officer brought away 
the cockade which the poor lad wore 
at the engagement; and there you see 
the girl has got it, fastened in her 
breast, nor will she part with it on 
any account. Wilhelm Koffner was 
his name.” 

At the sound of the well-known 
name the mourner cast a keen glance 
upon the speaker. ‘‘ Wilhelm,” said 
she, ‘¢ Wilhelm ! comes he to-morrow ? 
Oh! he tarries long—long is the night, 
and the moonlight is cold and cheer-' 
less. But know you, Sir,” putting her 
hand upon his arm, “‘I saw my Wil- 
helm but this night. He was beautiful 
as ever: his cheek was white as the 
snow-wreath, but kind was his eye. 
He said he was going a long march, 
and a far journey, and then would he 
come for his Henriette.” She uttered 
a feeble exclamation of joy, accompa- 
nied with as feeble a laugh, sunk again 
into her chair, and again assumed her 
disconsolate expression and vacant in- 
difference. 
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On going to the wards for males, 
the keeper informed me that among 
them there was a French nobleman, 
who had long been an inmate of the 
house; indeed, his case was considered 
perfectly hopeless. When we entered 
the apartment where he was, he rose 
and welcomed us with the most finish- 
ed urbanity of manner. He was a tall, 
handsome man, apparently about sixty 
years of age. His face and expression 
were quite French, his forehead was 
finely formed, and he wore powder in 
his hair, and a queue, and dressed some- 
what in the style of the age of Louis 
XV. He begged we would be seated, 
while he himself continued standing, 
and then entered upon a long incohe- 
rent harangue upon the military glory 
of his country. Sometimes he paused 
and gazed with intense eagerness upon 
some battle scene, which his wander- 
ing imagination brought before him, 
and, carried away by the impetuosit 
of his martial feelings, waved his 
hand to the advancing columns, calling 
out, ** En avani, en avant! Vive le 
Roi! Vive la France !—Monsieur,” 
said he, addressing himself to me, 
** c'est la bataille de Rocroi.” And 
here his bewildered spirit seemed to 
rally for a time, for he entered upon a 
clear, calm, and historically correct 
account of that brilliant victory of the 
Duc d’Enghien, in which one of his 
ancestors had particularly distinguished 
himself, and upon this his mind dwelt 
with all the enthusiastic fondness of a 
Frenchman. Exhausted by the pa- 
roxysm he sat down, and when a little 
recovered he rose up and walked away, 
humming a French air. 

1 was particularly struck with this 
ainda, ** And here,” thought 
I, ‘* is the last scion of a long and illus- 
trious line of ancestry, famed in the 
annals of their country’s history, whose 
fathers may have guided and enlight- 
ened her senates, and led on her ar- 
mies to victory and triumph, but whose 
crimes and guilt may have drawn upon 
the head of their unhappy descendant 
the fearful retribution of the Almigh- 
ty’s vengeance; whose life appears an 
existence at once miserable and use- 
less, the calm light of reason being 
supplied by the irregular flashes of a 
disturbed imagination. Here he has 
paced the halls of this gloomy abod. 
for many a long year, and, probably will 
continue to do so till his dying day, a 
kind of titled spectre; the blood a 
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bility flowing in his veins, but the 
immortal spirit shrouded in the shades 
of insanity; and did not reason and 
religion point to an hereafier, debased 
beneath ‘the brutes that perish.’ ”” 
Yours, &c. J.S. M. 


a ee 
Inquisitiones post Mortem, and on Attainder, 
enrolled in the Chancery of Ireland. 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 31. 
Some of your numbers have pre- 

sented the public with notices of 
certain of the publications of the Com- 
mission appointed in England for the 
preservation and better arrangement of 
Public Records, but I do not think that 
the labours of the Commission named 
in Ireland for similar objects have 
excited your notice. Two volumes, 
deserving of attention, have recently 
come under my observation, and can- 
not be too generally known. They 
are entitled, ‘* Inquisitionum in officio 
Rotulorum Cancellariz asservatarum, 
Repertorium.” — vol. i. fol. 1826; 
vol. ii. fol. 1829. They are edited by 
Mr. Hardiman, one of the Sub-Com- 
missioners ; who states, in his prefatory 
observations, that these Inquisitions 
are preserved in the Rolls’-office of the 
Court of Chancery of Ireland, and 
consist of Inquisitiones post mortem, 
which are the most numerous, and 
Inquisitions on attainder. They are 
divided according to the four provinces, 
and the several counties of Ireland, 
into reigns, and commence in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, there being few 
prior to that period. The former class 
cease soon after the restoration of 
Charles 1I. when feudal tenures were 
abolished by act of Parliament; the 
latter extends to the reign of Wil- 
liam ITI. 

The Inguisitiones post mortem were 
taken under writs directed to the es- 
cheators, in a manner similar to those 
taken in England, and the return. is 
made upon the oath of the jurors. The 
Inquisitions on attainders were taken 
generally under commissions, directed 
to commissioners in the several coun- 
ties, and state whether the person was 
attainted ; and if so, his lands and pro- 

erty which were seized into the 
ing’s hands. 

The first volume comprises the pro- 
vince of Leinster, comprehending the 
counties of Catherlogh, Dublin, City 
of Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, City of 
Kilkenny, King’s County, Longford, 
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Louth, Drogheda, Meath, Queen’s 
County, Westmeath, Wexford, and 
Wicklow. 

The second volume comprises the 
province of Ulster, comprehending the 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, 
Donegal, Down, Fermanagh, London- 
derry, Monaghan, and Tyrone. 

Of the value of Inquisiliones post 
mortem, it would be a useless occupa- 
tion of your pages to enlarge upon, 
because, if regarded only in reference 
to the evidence they afford of the de- 
scent of families, and the transfer of 
property, their importance will be rea- 
dily acknowledged and appreciated. 
Here also will be found recited, in nu- 
merous instances, family settlements, 
deeds, leases, and other instruments 
affecting Irish property; independently 
of which, the following Sabeunnliba 
may in general be collected from these 
inquisitions ; viz.—the date and place 
where taken; the names of parties ; 
the lands they were seised of, with the 
real or nominal value; time of death ; 
the heir or heirs; his or their age or 
ages, and whether married or not; the 
tenure by which the lands were held 
under the crown, or its tenant in ca- 
pile, or by knight’s service, &c. 

The repertory of each county is pre- 
ceded by a catalogue of its Inquisi- 
tions, and followed by indices of names 
and places. 

It seems that there exist in Ireland 
some Inquisitions enrolled on the Pa- 
tent Rolls in Chancery, not comprised 
in those volumes, as the originals are 
not remaining in the Rolls’-office, from 
_ the records of which office these vo- 
lumes have been compiled. Some of 
them, however, of a special nature, re- 
lating to ecclesiastical and other es- 
cheated lands in Ulster, are given in 
the Appendix to the Second Volume ; 
where also will be found the commis- 
sion for dividing the province into 
shire-ground, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; as also surveys of two of 
the newly-formed shires, Monaghan 
and Fermanagh; and of the territory 
of Iveagh, in the county of Down. 
The Inquisitions for the provinces of 
Munster and Connaught are to follow. 

It would not be rendering justice to 
the Commissioners to pass over, with- 
out notice, the excellent plan of this 
publication, which presents indeed a 
complete abstract of the contents of 
the ineddaen; and it is impossible 
to commend too highly the liberality 
and intelligence displayed in affording 
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such full and perfect information, 
which must be doubly valuable to Eng- 
lish historians, who would not other- 
wise have had the means of obtaining 
the valuable historical and genealogical 
matter they contain. They afford a 
striking contrast to the Inguisitiones 
post mortem published in England, 
which omit the most useful informa- 
tion, viz. the name and age of the heir, 
and form only tantalizing references, 
rendering them nearly useless and va- 
lueless to the historian, the antiquary, 
and the public in general, for whose 
advantage they were always considered 
to have been printed; for otherwise 
they might as well have remained in 
manuscript in the closets of the Record- 
office. F. E. 


Mr. Ursan, 

Yee my knowledge of the 

county of Kent is very limited, I 
venture to suggest to your Correspon- 
dent, W. M—e, that some of the an- 
cient aboriginal families (of Kent) are 
not, as he suggests, extinct, such as 
Aucher, Fogge, and most of the nu- 
merous branches of Boys. 

Four gentlemen of the name of 
Boys were Commissioners of Sewers 
in the county in 1821. The Rev. D. 
Boys held a living in that year in 
Romney-marsh. 

Is not Fogge corrupted into Fagg? 
There was a Sir John Fagg, Bart. in 
my time at Chatham, and several fami- 
lies of lower degree in the neighbour- 
hood of Elham. 

The Argars, or as they commonly 
call themselves Agers, are numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Folkstone. 
They, I conceive, are the descendants 
of the Auchers, alias Agers or Augers, 
whose ancestor was a Sir — Fitz Au- 
cher, temp. Hen. II. P. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 

| ag eoeg v many of your readers 

have been, like myself, thought 
not a little quaint and pedantic, in 
using the word Nunchion, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Johnson, in the stead of 
Luncheon, which (though properly 
meaning only a handful of food) is com- 
monly ned in the sense of a short 
meal between breakfast and dinner: 
such may find equal satisfaction with 
myself, in being able to prove that the 
former is correct, as not only being 
the learned, but as having been also 
the vulgar word. From the antient 
accounts of certain repairs made in 
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London, in the years 1422 and 1423, 
it appears that all the workmen were 
allowed Nooncuyns, over and above 
their proper wages ; and the following 
entries, selected from a considerable 
variety, will establish the certainty of 
the antient usage, both of the word 
and of that practice. The allowance 
was a halfpenny each day. 

It’m to on Rob’t Dawber’ o his Pe 
byng be vij dayes, ay wt his 
> a Aa lilj 4 » 74d. 

Item to Joh’n Smyth’ laborer’ for ix 
dayes & di’ day ilijd. wt noounchyns 
& rewarde goven to serue y* same 
dawber’—3s. 3d. 

It'm to Rob’t Rowe dawber’ for x 
dayes & di’ y* day vjd. yn dawbyng 
of dyu’se walles—5s. 3d. 

It’'m for hijs noounchyns to ye same 
dawber’—44d. 

It’m paid to Raff Worsted’ hewer’ of 
Freston for vij dayes, y* day viij d.— 
4s. 8d. 

It’m for his noounchyns yn y® forseide 
dayes wt reward—2d. 

It’m to ij Masons y* s’uauntes of Henr’ 
Botston’ Mason’ be ij wekes to eche 
Mason’, be y* weke 4s. 3d. wt her’ 
noounchyns, yn y® makyng of 
walles of y° p’vie [privy] and a wall’ 
ycleped resedose yn y*, kechon’, wt 
pavyng of y* same kechon’—17s. 

It’m to ij. Carpent’s be j. day to ech’ 
of hem, wt her’ Nonsenches 83d. for 
to make y° forseid’ goter’—17d. 

It’m for iij. carpenters be ij. daies ech’ 
of hem takyng y® day 8d. to make 
the same werke—4s. 

Ivm for her’ noonchyns eu'y day to 
ech’ of hem ob’—3d. 

It’m yn a reward goven for noonchyns 
to ye same Tiler’ and his man, be all’ 
the tyme [29 days]—3d.* 

It’m to j. tiler be j. day & di’ yn ti- 
lynge of y¢ forseide houses, takynge 
y° day wt hijs noonchyns 83d.—13d. 

It’m for his s’uaunt be j. day & di’ 
ie y® day wt his noonchyns— 


—od. 

It’m to an laborer’ for y® seide ij. dayes 
at 53d. wt his noonshyns—1 1d. 
Thus it appears that this word was 

antiently written Noonchyn, Nooun- 





* Perhaps a mistake for three shillings. 
The sums are here put in the common 
figures for convenience. 

+ In the proceedings of the Court Mili- 
tary, Le Scrope v. Grosvenour, temp. Ric. II. 
*¢ eodem die circa horam terciam post horam 
nonam dicti diei,” is rendered in French, 
$a trois de la Clok apres noune.” 
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chyn, Noonshyn, and Nonsenche: and 
there cannot be any doubt that it was 
derived from Noon, the time of the 
meal; which word, though for several 
ages appropriated to midday, was an- 
tiently the hora nona, or the ninth 
hour, between two and three o'clock, 
the hottest part of the day. Hence it 
was probably at first in the form of a 
F :nch verbal noun, nounacion or noun- 
cion, as if in Latin nonatio, a Noon- 
Inc: { and though I have not found 
any proof of this hypothesis, I still 
hope to do so; that you, Mr. Urban, 
and all who love propriety of speech, 
may henceforth eat their Noontion 
in peace: which is the earnest de- 
sire of ME as. 


Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, Nov. 8. 

gg village of Stallingborough oc- 

cupies a very conspicuous place 
in Domesday. From that venerable 
record it appears that William divided 
the lordship amongst four great pro- 
prietors. The Archbishop of York 
held an estate, to which was attached 
the half share of one mill, the site of 
another, two salt pits, and half a 
slaughter-house. The Bishop of Bay- 
eux had an estate assigned to him 
here, with a manor-house, one hun- 
dred and eighty acres of meadow, and 
the half part of a mill. Hugh, the 
son of Baldrick, was another proprietor 
who possessed a domain in Stalling- 
borough, with five tofis, and a retinue 
of servants. He held also two mills 
and a half, two salt-pits, and two hun- 
dred acres of meadow. Norman de 
Adreci had several hundred acres of 
land here under the cultivation of the 
plough, with four hundred acres of 
meadow, half the advowson of the 
church, the site of a mill, and two 
salt-pits. This property was tallaged 
at twenty shillings. 

The lordship of Stallingborough sub- 
sequently centered in the Ayscoghes, a 
family of great opulence and distinction 
in this county, who maintained a no- 
ble establishment here, and exercised 
the rites of old English hospitality for 
many centuries. Another branch of 
the same family had a Hall at Kelsey, 
and a third resided in the borough of 
Grimsby. Of the last the following 





I This word, in the sense of a repose at 
noon, is found in the Dictionaries ; but it is 
used in some parts of Kent for a repast at 
that time. 
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particulars are found amongst the Re- 
cords of the Corporation :—In the reign 
of Henry VIII. Richard Ayscoghe, 
Esq. occupied a house situated ** within 
the gate of Brighow, next the ford ;” 
and Sir Christopher Ayscoghe dwelt 
in the market place, “at the corner 
between Bull-ring-lane and Flotter- 
gate.” This gentleman was Mayor of 
Grimsby in the year 1512, and repre- 
sented the Borough in Parliament in 
1536, along with his relative Sir Wil- 
liam Ayscoghe. During the period of 
his connexion with the borough, he 
Was involved in disputes, which do not 
appear to have rendered him unpopu- 
lar, as he was subsequeutly returned to 
Parliament. The canons of Wellow 
in Grimsby possessed considerable 
property, as well as chartered rights, 
within the borough, which constituted 
a sort of imperium in imperio that was 
a fruitful source of disagreement be- 
tween them and the burgesses, jealous 
and sensitive as they were at the least 
appearance of an encroachment on 
their privileges; and in 1531, when 
the great question about dissolving the 
religious houses agitated the country, 
Sir Christopher Ayscoghe, on the be- 
half of himself and his brother alder- 
men, instituted a complaint against 
Whitgift, (the uncle of the celebrated 
Archbishop of that name,) who was at 
that time Abbat of Wellow, for in- 
closing the abbey lands; and, in con- 
junction with Brian Curteys, for hav- 
ing stopped the roads leading to the 
fish towns of Clee, Itterby, Hole, 
Scartho, Tetney, Humberstone, Hol- 
ton, Thrunscoe, and Weelsley. The 
causes of this arbitrary proceeding are 
not specified; but the aggression was 
entitled to its remedy, and the towns 
were restored to the full exercise of 
their invaded privileges.* The com- 
plainant, Sir Christopher Ayscoghe, 
appears to have incurred the resent- 
ment of some of the parties interested 
in this transaction ; for in the succeed- 
ing year an information was preferred 
against him, and a suit commenced in 
the Duchy Court of Lancaster, in the 
King’s name, for taking a sturgeon in 
the lordship of Clee, and converting it 
to his own use ; for all fish of this kind, 





* Three years afterwards the Albat and 
ten others acknowledged the King’s supre- 
macy by subscription; and in 1539 the 
Abbey was surrendered to the Crown, 


Gen. Mac. Suppl! C. Parr. I. 
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wheresoever taken, belonged of right 
to the Crown, and a sturgeon was of 
more value than an ox.* 

The celebrated Ann Ayscoghe (or 
Askew), so famous for her beauty, and 
her sufferings in the cause of religion, 
was of this family. So constant was 
this exemplary woman to the principles 
of the reformed faith, that the tortures 
of the rack, which dislocated every 
joint, and almost tore her body asunder, 
were insufficient to induce a recanta- 
tion of her opinions; and at length 
she received the crown of martyrdom, 
and perished in the flames, A.D. 1546. 
Sir William Ayscoghe, Kut. was High 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire four times be- 
tween the years 1500 and 1521 in- 
clusive. Sir Francis, who was buried 
in Stallingborough Church, served the 
saine high office in the years 1546, 
1549, and 1554; and Edward in 1587. 
Sir Edward Ayscoghe was appointed 
High Sheriff in the year 1632; he re- 
presented the City of Lincoln in Par- 
liament A. D. 1628, and the county in 
1640. His son, Sir Edward, was High 
Sheriff two successive years, 1683 and 
1684, and was chosen High Steward 
of the borough of Grimsby in 1686, 
being at the same time its representa- 
tive in Parliament; and his younger 
brother, Sir George Ayscoghe, was 
one of the greatest naval heroes this 
country ever produced. He lived in 
the time of the civil wars, and declared 
for the Parliament, under whom heren- 
dered many important services against 
the enemies of his country, ata timie 
when the sovereignty of the sea was 
most obstinately contested by the 
Dutch.¢ Very soon afterwards, the 
property at Stallingborough passed to 
the Boucheritts by a marriage with 





* We learn from an old table of the 
prices of provisions about this time, that a 
sheep was valued at 17d., a cow and a calf 
at 12s., a fat ox at 20s., and a sturgeon at 
26s. 8d. 

+ The noted astrologer Lilly said of this 
commander, in his Almanack, under the 
date of August 16, 1652, ‘* Sir George 
Ayscue, near Plymouth, with fourteen or 
fifteen ships only, fought threescore sail of 
Dutch men of war, and had thirty shot in 
the hull of his own ship. Twenty merchant 
men-of-war never came in to assist him, yet 
he made the Dutch give way. This is he 
that is a gentleman, lives like a gentleman, 
and acts the part of a generous commander 
in all his actions.” 
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the heiress of this family ; and in 1706 

we find recorded as High Sheriff of 

Lincolnshire, Matthew Boucheritt of 

Stallingborough. The Hall is now in 

ruins; but the estates are vested in 

Ayscoghe Boucheritt, Esq. of North 
illingham. 

A Church was in existence here 
during the mild sway of our Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs, and was appropriated 
to the Abbey of Selby in Yorkshire, 
during the reign of Richard I. by the 
gift of ‘Thomas D'Arcy, and confirma- 
tion of that monarch, and the Bishop 
of Lincoln, who ordained that the 
Vicar should have ten marks per an- 
num, payable by the Abbat of Selby. 
The grant was subsequently confirmed 
by Henry Burghersh, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, in the reign of Edward III. who 
examined the registers of Hugh his 
predecessor, and found the vicarage to 
consist of the whole altarage, except 
the tithe corn of the Court of Norman 
D'Arcy; and half the tithe of lamb, 
which belonged to the Abbat of Selby. 
It had, however, been agreed, in the 
jeer 1219, between the Abbat and 
Norman D'Arcy, that the former should 
have the privilege of removing his tithe 
corn out of the parish if he thought 
proper; and in 1286 Norman D’Arcy 
quitclaimed the Church, and confirm- 
ed to Abbat William de Aslakely, the 
advowson, with nine oxgangs of land. 
Peter, son of Walter de Stallingbro’, 
gave two selions of Jand to the Church; 
and Lettice, daughter of Alan de Hey- 
ling, gave two oxgangs and two selions 
on both sides of Wytcker, two upon 
Ketelholme, one upon Musewell, and 
one in Depedale in this parish. The 
rectory was valuable, and it is hence 
reasonable to suppose that the fabric of 
the Church would be kept in good re- 
pair during the period of monkish pros- 
perity ; but after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and the transfer of the 
property into lay hands, it was much 
neglected, and successive dilapidations 
cominitted such ravages on the struc- 
ture, that about fifty years ago, it was 
thought necessary to take down the 
ruin, and erect an entirely new Charch 
on the same site. The present build- 
ing is of brick ; neat indeed, but pos- 
sessing no characteristics which can 
interest the architect or antiquary; and 
it is on account of its monuments 
alone that it has many visitors. Plain 
circular-headed windows, without mul- 
lions or transoms, prevail throughout, 
and the same style is visible in the 
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doors. The interidr contains merely a 
nave and chancel. In the north wall 
of the latter is a niche, containing a 
half-length figure in a reclining pos- 
ture, with this inscription above : 


*¢ Franciscus Ayscoghe, eques auratus, 
pater infra positi d’ni Edvvardi.” 


And below: 


*¢ Profuit hic patrie Franciscus strenuus 
alme 
Bello mare suo, pace, suo ingenio.” 


On the same side of the chancel is a 
tomb of white marble, on which an 
armed knight lies stretched at length 
supine, with his hands elevated, as in 
the attitude of prayer; and at his left 
hand is a female in a reclining posture, 
with this inscription : 


‘* Memoria meritis 

*¢ Cl]. D. Edovardi Ayscoghe de Kelsey, 
in Com. Lincoln, equitis aurati, ex an- 
tiqua Hansardorum familia oriundi, et uxoris 
ejus optis mertis Estheris Thoma Granthami 
armig™ filie ; obierunt, ille Mart. die 9. 
An, D. 1612. 
§ Edovardus Ayscoghe, 
¢ Gaudes (io) charus Deo, 
*‘ Clarus imaginibus proavi, sed mentis 

honestz 

Clarior exemplis, integritate, fide. 
Una tibi conjux, que ......... beata 

Fuerat et noctes, et sine lite dies.” 


Anagram. 


On the south side of the tomb are 
the effigies of twelve children kneel- 
ing, and two infants in a cradle, with 
this inscription : 

* Uxor tua ut vitis frugifera crit in late- 
ribus do’us tua, et filii tui sicut plantatio 
oliva’m in circuitu mens tue. Ecce sic 
benedicetur vir qui timet Dominum.” 

Over the tomb hangsan iron hel met,* 
and at the west end is a shield with 
ten quarterings, the blazon of which L 
subjoin ; but I think it necessary to 
premise that the tinctures are most 
probably incorrect, as time, and ig- 
norance, or carelessness, have defaced 
some, and changed the hue of others, 
so as to produce, in some instances, 
that heraldic anomaly, metal upon 
metal. 

1. Sable, a chevron between three 
asses passant Argent. 

2. Or, a bend Vert. 

3. Argent, a saltire Or. On a chief 
Sable three escallops of the First. 





* The custom of placing head armour 
over tombs, is said to have originated with, 
Canute; who was so thoroughly. disgusted 
with the flattery of his courtiers, that he, 
placed his crown on the crucifix at Win- 
chester, where it remained till his death. 
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4. Quarterly ; 1. Gules, three mul- 
lets Or. 2 & 3. Argent, three chev- 
ronels Gules. 4. Defaced. 

5. Defaced. 

6. Vert, a cross chequée Argent and 
Gules. 

7. Gules, two chevronels within a 
bordure Or. 

8. Gules, a chevron between three 
letters I. In chief a label of three 
points Argent. 

g. Vert, a cross engrailed Argent. 

10. Quarterly: 1 and 4, Argent, five 
fusils in fess Or; 2 and 3, Argent, 
two bendlets dancetté. 

Within the altar rails is this inscrip- 
tion on brass : 

** Here lyeth buried William Ayscoghe, 
Esquier, sonne and heire of Sir Edward 
Ayscoghe, Knight, who died y® fowrth day 
of Februarie, in the yeare of our lord God 
1615. Katherine, his wife, was one of the 
daughters of William Hennage, of Hainton, 
Esquier.”’ 

On this stone have been some brass 
figures, which are wholly defaced. 
Near it has been another rich monu- 
mental stone, inlaid with brass figures 
of a Knight and his lady, vestiges of 
which remain. These were Sir Wil- 
liam Ayscoghe and his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Hildyard ; but the 
Church-text inscription is imperfect. * 

Stallingborough is situated in the 
east division of the Wapentake of Yar- 
borough, about four miles north-west 
of the borough of Grimsby; and the 
parish borders on the river Humber. 
o. 1821 it contained 63 houses, and 
343 inhabitants. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urzay, Nov. 26. 
N the Rev. W. L. Bowles’s orthodox 
and high-spirited work, ‘‘ The Life 
of Bishop Ken,” the following passage 
occurs, vol. i. p. 227: 

“© The ‘ Religio Medici’ of Sir Thomas 
Brown, 1642, translated into almost all the 
languages of Europe, was again re-printed ; 
and now Calvinism received a deep wound 


Geo. OLIVER. 





* The following is the best I can make 
of it, after several inspections. Underneath 
the knight, ‘ Ossa...hoc gelido Will’m 
Aysc’ugh, Milit’ qui coni’c’ta jacet sua 
m’geria pudica.”” Underneath the lady, 
‘* ... more no’...pressa iacet ffilia Roberti 
hylyarde, Milit’.”” Ona scroll proceeding 
from the mouth of the knight, ‘ Sancta 
Trinitas, unus Deus, miserere nobis.” And 
on a similar scroll from the lady, ‘ Libera 
nos famulos tuos, o beata Trinitas.” 


“* Fur Predestinatus.” 
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by the translation into English of Sancroft’s 
* Fur Preedestinatus ;’ and the visible effects 
of this dismal creed made the reflecting al- 
most ashamed of the name.” 


The “ now” refers, 1 imagine, to 
the last preceding date given, i. e. 1655. 

Mr. Jackson, in his well-written 
and impartial work, the ‘ Life of John 
Goodwin,’ 1822, under the year 1651, 
observes, p. 250: 


‘« The ¢ Fur Praedestinatus’ was published 
anonymously, and has generally been as- 
cribed to the pen of Archbishop Sancroft : 
it is therefore made a prominent article in 
the learned and interesting life of that dis- 
tinguished prelate, recently published by 
Dr. D’Oyley. This, however, is a mistake. 
The tract was in existence many years before 
Sancroft was capable of producing such a 
composition. It was first printed and circu- 
lated in Holland, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, when the controversy 
respecting predestination was warmly agi- 
tated between the Calvinists and Arminians 
in the United Provinces; and was generally 
thought to have been the production of 
Henry Slatius, a man of some note amongst 
the Remonstrants. [Brandt’s History of 
the Reformation, vol. iv. p. 539, edit. 1723.) 
Two translations of this dialogue into Eng- 
lish have made their appearance; one in 
the year 1658, and another in 1814.” 


The ‘ Fur Predestinatus’ has al- 
ways been to me a work of much in- 
terest, and I should be very glad to 
see the question of authorship decided. 
But | am more particularly anxious to 
gain information with respect to an 
edition in Latin previous to 1651, and 
to the earlier translation into English; 
and any Bibliophilist who would com- 
municate it, would highly gratify me. 
If I cannot procure that information 
through your Miscellany, circulating 
**quacunque Sol habitabiles illustrat 
oras,” I despair of success. 

Yours, &c. EREUNETES. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 2. 
OOKING over your Magazine of 
1829, I perceive a few things 
which require correction, or may 4 
mit of further illustration. 

P..i. p. 174. Sir H. V. Darell was 
descended from a younger branch of 
the Darells of Calehill. For Darell, 
see Stemmata Chicheleana. 

P. 180. Gen. Dowdeswell was de- 
scended in the female line from the 
Hammonds of St. Alban’s Court, and 
thus from Sir Dudley Digges. 

P. 188. Mrs. Hammond of St. Al- 
ban’s Court was daughter and coheir 
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of Osmund Beauvoir, D.D. by the 
heiress of Boys of Hoad Court. See 
Berry’s Kentish Genealogies. 

P. 205 b, 1. 29. Sheriff Papillon 
bouglit the estate at Acrise, in Kent. 
He was son of David Papillon of Lub- 
benham, co. Leicester, by one of the 
Genevan family of Calandrini. See 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, and Berry’s 
Kentish Genealogies. 

P. 227. Mr. Capon made a beauti- 
ful drawing of an internal view of the 
Gothic library at Lee for Mr. Brayley. 
What is become of it? and what are 
become of the curious drawings of that 
library by John Carter? 

P. 271. Earl of Huntingdon. Mr. 
Bell boasted that when he took up the 
investigation of Lord H.’s descent, he 
had all the upward links to trace out. 
The truth is, on the contrary, that it 
had been brought down to the time of 
memory. In the last edition of Col- 
lins’s Peerage, 1812, the deduction had 
been printed down to Col. Hastings’s 
grandfather, from the Visitation Book 
of Leicestershire for 1684, so that all 
the difficult times had been got over, 
as far as concerned the claimant’s own 


P. 368. It is not explained why 
the Irish Luttrels bear totally dissimi- 
lar arms from the Luttrels of Dunséer. 

P. 374. Mr. Plowden, as he appeared 
in his last years at Paris, was a very 
tall, bulky, heavy-looking man. 

P. 389. The Fitzmaurices, Gerards, 
and Windsors, as well as the Carews, 
claim to be descended from the founder 
of Carew Castle here commemorated. 

P. 400. I presume the Christopher 
Carlell here mentioned, was the same 
of whom there is a head in Holland’s 
Heroologia ; and who resided at Shelv- 
ing in the parish of Barham, Kent, for 
which see Hasted’s History, vol. III. 

P. 410. The wife of the late Sir 
Henry Oxenden, Bart. who died in 
1803, was a coheir of Sir Geo. Chud- 
leigh, and had a sister, Miss Chud- 
leigh, who died aged, not long before. 

P. 440. Titian’s Life. There is a 
most curious original portrait of Ti- 
tian’s mother by Titian himself, an 
Italian sonnet at the back, in the col- 
lection of Col. Barrett at Lee Priory in 
Kent. 

P. 468. Sir Brook Wm. Bridges, 
Bart. was coheir to the Barony of 
Fitzwalter, in right of his mother 
Frances, daughter and heir of Edmund 
Fowler, esq. of Graces in Essex. See 
Merant’s Essex 


[vo. c. 


P. 468. Sir Eds Hales’s nephew Mons. 
de Moulancourt has taken the name of 
Hales by sign manual, May 1829. For 
**Colehill” read ‘ Calehill.” See 
Lord Clarendon’s History for the cha- 
racter of his ancestor, and the part he 
took as a loyalist. James II. created 
his grandson Earl of Tenterden, after 
his abdication ; and see a most curious 
notice of Sir John, son of Sir Edward, 
in Mrs. Carter’s Letters. It is singu- 
lar that three Baronetages in this fa- 
mily have become extinct within these 
20 years—Hales of Tunstal, Hales of 
Bekesborne, and Hales of Coventry. 

P. 476. For Major ‘‘ Brookman” 
read Major ** Brockman” of Beachbo- 
rough, near Folkestone, Kent, son and 
heir apparent of James Drake Brock- 
man, esq. by the daughter and heiress 
of Dr. Tatton, Prebendary of Canter- 
bury, by the sister and coheir of Sir 
Wm. Lynch, K.B. 

P. 487. On the monument of Sir 
George Powlett at Crundal, Hants, 
are Hampden descents. See ‘lopogra- 

hical Miscellanies, 1791, 4to. 

P. 565. Sir Ed. West. The boasted 
definition of rent is clearly a wrong 
definition. There is no land in cul- 
ture which pays zo rent. On this false 
assumption the argument in favour of 
a free corn trade is mainly built. 
Whence did Sir E. West spring? 

Part ii. p. 274. Nothing is said of 
Sir Uvedale Price’s ‘* Essay on the 
Picturesque,” &c. 

P. 290. Is noi the portrait of Hen. 
2d Earl of Pembroke in Holland’s 
Heroologia? A rude large picture of 
the family of Lord Grey de Wilton 
was about forty years ago at Mr. 
Chute’s at the Vine, in Hants. 

P. 377. There is a mistake in the 
account of the descent of the widow of 
the Rev. Benjamin Lefroy, who died 
182g. She is daughter of the late 
Rev. James Austen, Rector of Steven- 
ton, Hants, by his first wife, the daugh- 
ter of Gen. Mathew, by Lady Jane 
Bertie. Her father was brother to 
Jane Austen, the author of “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” and ‘to Edward (Aus- 
ten, now) Knight, esq. of Godmersham 
Park in Kent. Their father was the 
Rev. Geo. Austen, Rector of Steven- 
ton; their mother a daughter of Dr. 
Leigh, a younger son of Theophilus 
Leigh of Adlestrop, co. Gloucester, 
who married Mary Brydges, sister ‘to 
the first Duke of Chandos. The Rev. 
Geo. Austen wag first cousin to the 
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late Motley Austen, esq. of Kepping- 
ton, in Sevenoaks, Kent. 

P.471. If Mr. Wm. Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald was the representative of the 
Desmond branch of the Fitzgeralds, 
the details of his pedigree are very dis- 
agreeable. Did not his sister marry 
Mr. Fonblanque, the King’s Counsel? 

P, 482. A pedigree of the magna- 
nimous and constitutional lawyer Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, would be desira- 
ble. He is strangely omitted in that 
excellent work the ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,” in 52 vols. 8vo. 

P. 559. You seem to have left out 
the branch of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Dalrymple, Bart. son of the historian, 
whose younger brother, Gen. Samuel 
Dalrymple, is still living. 

P.565. Mr. Kenrick was son of 
the Rev. Jurvis Kenrick, Rector of 
Chilham, Kent, not of Matthew his 


brother. Qu. did he not marry a dau. 
of Edw. Jer. Curteis, late M.P.? He 
was a man of a violent temper. He 


was a nephew of Mr. Seward, author 
of the Anecdotes. 

1830. Pt.i. p. 87. The late learned 
Mrs. Eliz. Carter was descended from 
the Trenchards by her mother. 

Ibid. See the dispute between the 
Shirleys and the Faggs for the Wiston 
estate, temp. Charles II. 

P. 222. Mr. Broughton in his ar- 
ticle of Matlowe, where he gives a 
Jong citation from Rob. Greene’s 
Groatsworth of Wit, takes no notice of 
the Lee Priory reprint. 


Yours, &c. W.M. 
—_ 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 8. 


i ie famous palace of Alhamra or 
Alhambra, at Granada in Spain, 
was commenced by King Emir Alum- 
nenim, and finished by Muley Hassem. 
This structure exceeds in magnificence 
all that imagination can conjecture, or 
the pencil describe. Thousands of ala- 
baster columns sustain the stupendous 
Covedas—domes. The walls, covered 
with porphyry, shine like gold and the 
azure sky. A thousand fountains in 
the interior of the chambers form 
beautiful cascades; and which, §lling 
canals of jasper, wind through the gal- 
leries. ‘The perfume of flowers is car- 
tied up, through the pedestals of the 
columns, from the subterranean apart- 
ments, where the flowers are burnt. 
The windows which face the city, 
enable the eye to enjoy the most luxu- 


Palace of the Alhamrda, at Grenada. 
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riant prospect over the two rivers, 

arro or Oro, and Xenil, which flow 
through the city. Every_thing that 
can delight the senses, or that nature, 
science, taste, or art, can unite, is found 
in the grand structure of this palace. 
On the banks of the rivers, and in the 
midst of the magnificent sculptures, are 
engraved in porphyry, verses of the 
best Arabian poets. 

On the door of the immense hall, 
where the king dispensed justice, is this 
inscription in the Arabic language, and 
which was translated into the Spanish 
language by the celebrated Don Juan 
Melendez Valdez, Judge of Valladolid, 
and who was called ‘‘ the Divine Poet.” 
‘€ Palidece, o maldad! doquier que huyas, 

Alli te seguire, con paso lento, 

Cupos va del delito el escarmiento. 

Ven llega sui temor, huerfano triste, 

Que aqui te espera el padre que perdiste.” 


“* Turn pale, O wickedness! wheresoever 
you go,I will follow! Punishment always 
speedily follows crime! Draw near, come 
without fear! ye deserted orphans, here ye 
shall find the fathers you have lost.” 


This delightful palace is surrounded 
by a garden, which, from its simplicity, 
contrasts well with the luxury of the 
building. The garden ie called ‘* Te- 
neralife ;” it is celebrated in Asiatic 
and in African history. And in an- 
cient times it was so great an object of 
envy to the powerful Caliphs of Cairo 
and Bagdad, that they endeavoured to 
imitate its beauties. The groves of 
oranges, the canals of water, he neigh- 
bouring towns, the cultivated country, 
the snow on the mountains, the pa- 
laces and monuments of Granada, the 
the olives, grapes, and pomegranates 
cascades, which fall from the height of 
a rock, the little brooks which emerge 
from amidst flowers, above a thousand 
fountains, and a dark wood, with 
choice birds singing their melodious 
notes, are admirably caleulated to create 
a sentiment of pleasure and satisfaction 
to the mind. 

The most celebrated fountain in the 
centre of the palace, is one with twelve 
lions, carved in alabaster, and the 
whole of which form a most beautiful 
and symmetrical circle. Each of these 
animals has a jet-d'eau issuing from 
its mouth. It was in ¢his fountain 
that King Boabdil cast the heads of 36 
knights of ** Abencerrages,” who were 
treacherously killed in the square of the 
palace by his order, in consequence of 
a false accusation made by the Knights 
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“« Zegires” against the honour of the 
Queen. This calumny produced a duel, 
in order to save her honour. The 
invincible Lara, the young Fernan 
Cortes, the brave Aguila, and the 
venerable Telbez, master of the order 
of Calatrava, fought against Mofarta, 
Ali Sahal, and Moctader. The latter 
Knights were all killed; and upon 
their death the calumny against the 
Queen was discovered. The Queen 
had been accused of adultery, was con- 
demned to be burnt, and, in order to 
save her life, she implored the assist- 
ance of the Spaniards to defend her in- 
nocence. And these brave knights, 
quitting the army of King Don Fer- 
nando and Queen Donna Isabel, which 
besieged Granada, came into the city, 
and defended the honour of the Queen, 
unjustly accused of adultery by her 
subjects. 

The palace of Albaycin is not far 
distant from the Alhamra; it is situ- 
ateon a hill. There is also the magni- 
ficent palace commenced by the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth, which was never 
completed, and it is now entirely neg- 
lected. The magnificence of the build- 
ing, and the style of its architecture, 
well deserve the favourable considera- 
tion of the Spanish government. 

TEMPLARIUS. 


—o—. 


*¢ Swear unto me here by Gop.” —Genesis, 
chap. xxi. v. 23, 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 9. 


HIS kind of oath appears not only 
generally in use in the time of 
Abraham, but also to have descended 
through many generations and ages in 
the East. When Mr. Bruce was at 
Skekk Amma, he entreated the pro- 
tection of the Governor in prosecuting 
his journey. Speaking of the people 
who were assembled together in the 
house, he says'—‘‘ The great people 
among them came, and after joining 
hands, repeated a kind of prayer, of 
about two minutes long, by which 
they declared themselves and their chil- 
dren accursed if ever they lifted up 
their hands against me in the Desert; 
or, in case that I or mine should fly to 
them for refuge, if they did not protect 
us, at the risk of their tices, their fami- 
lies, and their fortunes; or, as the 
emphatically expressed it, to the deat 
of their last male child among them.” 2 





1 Travels, i. 148. 
2 See also Genesis, xxvi. 28, 29. 


[vox c. 


In Genesis * we read, ‘* And Abra- 
ham said unto his eldest servant of his 
house, that ruled over all that he had, 
‘Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh, and I will ade thee swear by 
the Lord.’ ” 

The present mode of swearing among 
the Mahomedan Arabs, that live in 
tents, as the patriarchs did, according 
to de la Roque,* is by laying his hands 
on the Koran. They cause those who 
swear, to wash their hands before the 

ive them the book; they put their 
eft hand underneath, and the right 
over it. Whether among the patriarchs 
one hand was under and the other upon 
the thigh is not certain. Abraham’s 
servant might possibly swear with one 
hand under his master’s thigh, and the 
other stretched out toHeaven. As the 
posterity of the patriarchs are described 
as coming out of the thigh, it has been 
supposed that /his ceremony had some 
relation to their believing the promise 
of God, to bless all the nations of the 
earth, by means of one that was to de- 
scend from Abraham.® 

Another species of oath is met with 
in Genesis,® ** By the life of Pharaoh.” 
Extraordinary as the kind of oath 
which Joseph made use of appears to 
us, it still continues in the East. Mr. 
Hanway relates? that the most sacred 
oath among the Persians, is by the 
King’s head; and, among other in- 
stances of it, we read in the Travels of 
the Ambassadors * — 

‘There were but 60 horses for 94 per- 
sons. The Mahommedan (or conductor) 
swore by the head of the King, (which is 
the present oath among the Persians) that 
he could not possibly find any more. And 
Thevenot says,? his subjects were brought 
before him with fear and trembling, and they 
have such respect for kim, and pay so blind 
an obedience to all his orders, that, how un- 
just soever his commands might be, the 
perform them, though against the law bot 
of God and nature. Nay, if they swear by 
the King’s head, their oath is more authen- 
tic, and of greater credit than if they swore 
by all that is most sacred in Heaven and upon 
earth.’” 10 

The following account is given 1! of 
the form of a Mahometan swearing 
upon the Koran : 





3 xxiv, 2, 3. 

4 Voyage dans le Pal. p. 152. 

5 Burder’s Oriental Customs, pp. 12, 13. 

6 xlii, 15. 7 Travels, i. 313. %p, 204. 

9 Travels, part ii. p. 9. 

10 Burder, p. 23. 

11 The King v. John Morgan (Leach’s 
Crown Cases, i. 65). 
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*¢ An Alcoran was accordingly produced. 
The witness first placed his right hand flat 
upon it; put the other hand to his forehead, 
and brought the top of his forehead down to 
the book, and athe oe it with his head. He 
then looked for some time upon it, and on 
being asked what effect that ceremony was 
to produce, he answered, that he was bound 
by it to speak the truth.” 


At the Old Bailey December 1, Ses- 
sions 1804, a Chinese was sworn ac- 
cording to the form of the Courts at 
China, by holding a saucer in his hand, 
which he dashed to pieces at the con- 
clusion of the oath.12 

According to the principles of the 
common law of England, no particular 
form of oath is essential to be taken by 
a witness giving testimony in a court of 
justice. But, as the object is to bind 
his conscience, every man of every reli- 
gion should be bound by that form 
which he himself thinks will bind his 
conscience most. And therefore, al- 
though the Christian oath was settled 
in very early times, yet the Jews, be- 
fore the 18th yeayof Edward I[., when 
they were expelled the kingdom, were 
vermitted to give evidence at common 
be and were sworn not on the Evan- 
gelists, but on the old Testament. No 
distinction was taken between their 
swearing in civil or criminal cases," 
and the practice has been the same 
since the return of the Jews into Eng- 
land in the 19th year of Charles I. 

Since the great case of Omichum v. 
Baker,!5 a question was referred to all 
the Judges of England, whether a Turk 
should be permitted to swear on the 
Koran,!6 upon the prosecution at the 
Old Bailey of a prisoner, for a capital 
offence ; and they were unanimously 
of opinion that he might. 

Dr. Owen, Vice Chancellor of Ox- 
ford in 1657, being called upon as a 
witness, refused to kiss the book, and 
desired it might be opened before him, 
and he lifted up his right hand. The 
Jury prayed the opinion of the Court, 
if they ought to give the same credit to 





12 Peake, Ev. 138, 5th edition. 

13 Madox’s History of the Exchequer, 
167, 174; Seld. ii. 1469 

14 2 Keble, 314. 

15 1 Wils. 84; Willes, 538; referred to 
in Atcheson v. Everitt, 1 Cowp. 382. 

16 Upon a complaint made by Jacob Fa- 
china, against General Sabine, as Governor 
of Gibraltar, Alderaman Ben Monso, a 
Moor, was produced as a witness, and sworn 
upon the Koran, 2 Stra. 1104. 
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him as to a witness sworn in the usual 
manner; and Glynn, Chief Justice, 
told them, that in Ais opinion the wit- 
ness had taken as strong an oath as an 
other witness, but he added, * rk 
were to be sworn, I would kiss the 
book.” 17 

In the year 1745, at Carlisle, upon 
the prosecution of some of the rebels, 
there was an evidence called, who be- 
longed to that sect in Scotland which 
will not kiss the book, and it was the 
received opinion that his evidence might 
yet be received. 

Until the ‘* Act for amending the 
Law of Evidence in certain cases,” 18 
Quakers and Moravians, who accord- 
ing to the tenets of their faith refuse 
to take any oath, could only be admit- 
ted as witnesses in cases of a civil, or 
at most of a guasi civil nature. This 
Act provides that Quakers, or Mora- 
vians, required to give evidence, may 
instead of an oath make their solemn 
affirmation, which shall be of the same 
effect in all cases, civil or criminal. 

The important text,!® ‘* But above 
all things, my brethren, swear not: 
neither by Heaven, neither by the 
earth, neither by any other oath; but 
let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay ; 
lest ye fall into condemnation ”—is 
generally considered to apply only to 
profane swearing, and not to oaths ne- 
cessarily taken in courts of justice.20 

TemPLaRivs. 
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WALK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Continued from page 496.) 
HE following morning our drive 
was equally pleasant. The road 

wound by the side of the river Tay, 

which it overlooked. The hills on 
either side were fringed with the most 
flourishing and _ picturesque woods, 
interspersed with neat and elegant 
villas, in situations most peculiarly 
beautiful. The scenery, one of the 





7 2 Sid, 6. 

18 gy Geo. IV. c. 32. 

19 James, v. 12. 

20 Matthew, v. 33, 34, 35, 36,37; Exod. 
xx. 7; Levit. xix. 12; Deuteronomy, v. 11; 
Numbers, xxx. 2; Heb. vi. 16; Psalm cxix. 
106; Deut. x. 20; Ex. xxii. 11; Lev. xi. 
1; Jeremiah, iv. 2; Hezekiel, xlv. 23, xix. 
18, lv. 16; Matth. xxiii. 16, 22—v. 35; 
Romans, i. 9; 2 Cor. i. 23; Galat. i. 20; 
1 Thess. v. 27; Ruth, i.17; 2 Samuel, iii. 
35, xix. 13; Archbishop Secker’s Sermons, 
vol. iv., Sermon xii. p. 228, 
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strongest features of which was the Tay, 
was eminently striking; and we felt 
little inclination to wonder at the well- 
known exclamation of the Roman 
soldiers—Ecce Tiberim ! 

As we approached to Dunkeld, the 
contemplation of green slopes, with 
the most lively verdure, was, after the 
bare and rugged mountains which we 
had lately passed, truly delightful. We 
entered the town by the newly-erected 
lodges of the Duke of Atholl, which 
appeared to me elegant and tasteful, 
and arrived at our inn soon after ele- 
ven. Enquiring for the guide, we 
speedily set forwards to view the won- 
ders of the place. It was a most en- 
chanting summer's day, and the sce- 
nery eminently calculated to inspire 
cheerfulness. We arrived at the Bridge, 
I think of seven arches, handsomely 
constructed of stone, and from which 
there is an excellent view of the vene- 
rable but dilapidated Cathedral. The 
entrance into the grounds, under a 
flourishing plantation, and by the river 
Bran, is exceedingly pretty; and the 
shade afforded by the trees, on theday we 
visited it, most agreeable. We passed 
over neatly garnished gravel walks, by 
a sort of nursery for young plants, 
which appeared to thrive with the 
greatest luxuriance, and were kept in 
the nicest order. Still proceeding along 
the banks of the river, which is here 
interrupted and impetuous, we arrived 
at the celebrated Ossian’s Hall, from 
the windows of which the Falls were 
presented to our astonished view, in 
their full glory. After inspecting the 
cave, and all the other wonders, we 
proceeded direct to the Rumbling 
Brig, whose waters sounded on the ear 
for a considerable distance, as we ap- 
proached. The rocks here are rugged 
and grand, and the fall noble and pic- 
turesque. On one side is an immense 
chasm, the water black, and flowing 
slowly at a great distance below the 
Brig, and, as we were informed, of asto- 
nishing depth. The surrounding sce-. 
nery is awfully impressive, and few 
could drop a stone into this abyss with- 
out shuddering at its fall. This sensa- 
tion is far from being lessened, when 
it is observed that the bank is soft and 
crumbling, while it fearfully overhangs 
the stream. We were led over walks 
in excellent order, and under trees 
which diffused an agreeable shade, to 
a rising ground, from whence we en- 
joyed a view of inconceivable magnifi- 
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cence and extent. At a little distance 
beneath us rolled the Tay, of consides 
rable breadth, beautiful and pellucid, 
and reflecting from its bosom the nu- 
merous and variegated trees which 
were the ornaments of its banks. In 
the distauce, to our left, were the blue 
and picturesque mountains we had so 
lately left behind us ; and, in our front, 
the eye wandering delighted over a 
beautifully extended tract of interven- 
ing hill and dale, was pointed out to 
us the classical country of Dunsinane, 
with Birnam hill and wood, the latter 
of which, in the words of Mr. Pen- 
nant, certainly never seems to have re- 
covered the march which its ancestors 
made to the place first named. Our 
gnide also caused us to remark the hill 
on which stood Macbeth’s Castle, with 
many other objects, equally worthy of 
attention. The next object of curiosity 
is Neil Gow’s tree, under the shade of 
which that ancient bard is said to have 
composed many of his most admired 
strains. From this spot the view is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, and the river pecu- 
liarly beautiful. Adjoining to it is a 
cedar of large dimensions, as well as a 
singularly fine view of the bridge, and 
part of the town of Dunkeld, with 
which we were altogether greatly 
pleased. At this place we resumed our 
knapsacks. 

The sun was hot, and the road 
sandy; but the views on each side de- 
lightfully refreshing, and comparatively 
lowland. We arrived at Aberfeldy at 
four, and hence visited the Falls of 
Moness. The woods here are extremely 
fine, and struck me as resembling very 
particularly those in the neighbourhood 
of Corra Linn. The Falls themselves, 
however, are of a very different descrip- 
tion; less magnificent, but wnse 
less pleasing. The body of water is 
comparatively small, and the declivity 
gradual. The first of them, according 
to our guide, was 250 feet; the stream, 
as of the purest silver, flowing placidly 
along, and exciting the most pleasing 
ideas. The rocks, on each side the 
water, covered with trees, rise to a very 
considerable height; and, in a great 
measure, shut out the light of day. The 
beholder appears to be, as it were, 
walled in, and completely cut off from 
the world and its inhabitants. It is 
indeed a scene of the most secluded so- 
litude. The trees are beautiful and 
various, and add, ina very remarkable 
degree, to the beauty of these Falls, 
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which are numerous, but greatly re- 
sémbling each other in their general 
appearance, though differing as to ele- 
vation. The Falls of Moness, and, I 
believe, great part of the neighbour- 
hood, are the property of Lord Bread- 
albane. 

The next object of our attention was 
Casthe Menzies, where every thing ap- 
peared dreary, dark, and desolate; 
though the park contains some very 
fine trees. The view from the highest 
crag is exceedingly magnificent, and 
surpasses any thing I had ever before 
seen, not excepting Dunkeld. The 
day, however, though fine, was hazy ; 
and on this account we were far from 
having the landscape in perfection. As 
it was, we had to the right a view un- 
commonly grand :—Loch Tay, in all 
its majesty, its waters terminated by 
the towering summit of Ben Lawers. 
Immediately in our front was the 
river Tay, flowing through the richest 
meadows and cornfields ; together with 
the house and village of Weems, sur- 
rounded by wood. To the left, was a 
far extended view of the river and val- 
ley, nearly as far as Dunkeld, compris- 
ing the bridge we had passed yesterday, 
with the woods about the Falls of 
Moness, and the town of Aberfeldy. 

The sight of this place reminded me 
of Burns, and [ asked our conductor if 
he had known any thing of him. He 
told me that he had often seen him, 
and that he was a wonderful ‘clever 
gentleman.” He showed himself to- 
lerably acquainted with: his writings, 
particularly with those which were in 
any degree local, and, from the way in 
which he spoke of him, I imagine he 
was much read, as well as greatly vene- 
rated, in this neighbourhood. We 
descended by the jonger route, and thus 
made a circuit of the crags; the view 
varying at different points where we 
tested. On the outside of the Castle, 
whose walls we did not penetrate, was 
av inscription, signifying that it was 
erected in 1771. The first part of our 
march onward was over hot and sandy 
roads, entirely without shelter, and the 
sun had now burst forth in all its splen- 
dour. We felt the heat extremely op- 
pressive, till at length we arrived at 
some trees overhanging the banks of 
the river, and reposed ourselves for a 
short time under their shade. We then 
crossed the river by a bridge, close ad- 
joining to some very venerable ruins; 
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and the road continued equally plea- 
sant, the shade thicker and more re- 
freshing, till we arrived at a part from 
which the rays of the sun, were altoge- 
ther excluded. We were much de> 
lighted by the contemplation of several 
most beautiful laburnums, rich in 
streaming gold, and whose gay and 
graceful festoons were an ornament to 
the road for a considerable distance. 
Thus canopied, we concluded out 
journey for the day at Kenmore, a spot 
still more beautifal than any we had 
yet seen in the Highlands, or any other 
part of the kingdom. We were en- 
chanted with its handsome bridge, and 
hanging woods, with Loch Tay, its 
mountains, and lastly with its English- 
like church and tower. 
A SupscriBeEr. 
(To le continued.) 


2, Francis-street, 

Mr. Unzan, Golden-sq. Dec. 20. 

OU did me the favour to insert in 

vol. xCVIII. pt. i. p. 28, some ob- 
servations upon the predictions of the 
celebrated astrologer Lilly, contained 
in his Almanac for the year 1655. Since 
I sent you those observations, Lilly's 
Almanacs for the years 1657 and 1658 
have fallen in my way, and 1 now 
furnish you with a few remarks upor 
them, together with a transcript of 
some contemporary MS notes written 
upon the copy of the Almanac for the 
former year, now in my possession. 

These two Almanacs contain the 
predictions in favour of the King of 
Sweden, for which Lilly informs us 
(Hist. of his Life and Times, p. 74, 
edit. 1826) that he was rewarded by 
that Sovereign with a gold chain and 
medal, worth about 50/. a very striking 
proof of the importance at that time 
attached to his predictions. The Al- 
manac for 1658, he also tells us, was 
‘* translated into the language spoke at 
Hamburgh, printed and cried about 
the streets, as it is in London” (Hist. of 
his Life and Times, p. 74). 

The year 1657, to which the earlier 
of these two little volumes relates, is 
distinguished in our history by Synder- 
combe’s attempt to assassinate the Pro- 
tector, and also by the scheme for the 
revival of the monarchy, the institu- 
tion of “ the upper house,” and the 
offer of the royal title to Cromwell. I 
need scarcely remark, that these events 
were altogether unguessed by Lilly, 
unless indeed it may please the fa- 
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vourers of astrology to consider that 
Syndercombe’s plot is designated by 
the ** unhappy affront of some eminent 
Commonwealth's man,” which is pre- 
dicated of January 1657. 

The year 1658 opened with the 
meeting of a parliament consisting of 
two houses in the ancient form. The 
squabble which speedily ensued—the 
hasty dissolution of the Parliament— 
Cromwell’s distresses of mind and 
body, and finally his death, all hap- 
pened during this eventful year, and 
alas, for astrology! were all unforetold 
by this prince of nativity-casters. 

Although Lilly was thus unsuccess- 
ful in his peeps into futurity, his books 
are not altogether uninteresting. I 
think some few facts may be collected 
from them, which tend to show the 
condition of the public mind and 
feeling during the eventful years to 
which these publications relate. Even 
against the wishes of the writer, he 
is continually exposing to view the 
agitation, the feverish desire of change 
which had taken possession of all 
classes of people, and eventually pro- 
duced the Restoration, and which in 
all probability would have led the way 
to some great national convulsion, even 
— the opportune death of Crom- 
well had not then occurred. The op- 
pressed and burthened people were 
evidently anxious for some other go- 
vernment than that provided for them 
by the celebrated ‘‘ instrument of go- 
vernment,” and afterwards by ‘* the 
humble petition and advice.” 

Amongst many disquieting notions 
then entertained, one which I learn 
from Lilly's preface to his Almanac 
for 1657, p. ii. is not a litle singular. 
One thousand six hundred and fifty-six 
complete years were calculated to have 
intervened between the creation of the 
world and the universal deluge, and it 
was judged that something extraordi- 
nary must necessarily distinguish the 
conclusion of a similar period of 1656 
years, calculated from the birth of 
Christ. Upon this fantastical foun- 
dation, Lilly’s astrological brethren 
built a multitude of wonderful con- 
jectures, all calculated to disquiet the 
minds of the people. ‘‘ Some,” he 
says, ** will have the downfall of the 
Pope—falsely by them called Anti- 
chrat.? . ** Others will have the day 
of judgment steal upon mankind in 
this year 1657.” ‘* Some will have 
the Jewish nation converted in this 
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year by miracle.” ‘* Some will have 
Gog and Magog come out of the North, 
and this is the Muscovite, Nay, the 
lost ten tribes of the Jews must in the 

ear 1657 peep out of India, a terra 
incognita, where, pitiful souls! they 
never were. Some will have a very 
new monarchy to be erected in 1657, 
Deo non volente, and these are drowsy 
prophets, very good dreamers, &c.” 
** Some would have one thing, some 
another, nothing but miracles and pro- 
digies are expected.” 

Another cause of disquietude was an 
apprehension of the plague, founded 
upon a notion about as sensible as that 
derived from the Deluge. That deso- 
lating distemper had appeared at the 
commencement of the reigns of James 
I. and Charles I. and it was therefore 
considered that it must again visit the 
nation at the commencement of Crom- 
well’s dynasty. Lilly, whose business 
it was at this time to prophesy ‘* com- 
fortable things,” condescends to argue 
this matter, and assures his readers 
that their fears are vain, for that he 
knows “ pregnant reasons in astrology” 
for the two former plagues—that the 
Protector received his power under 
more propitious stars, and ‘* besides,” 
he adds, *‘ he is of English blood, they 
not so.” Such cogent arguments could 
scarcely fail of producing conviction ! 
Minds that could be duped by astro- 
logy—and such at that time constituted 
the great bulk of mankind—might be 
led to imagine that the horrors of the 

lague were but the just return of 
ad to a people who had filled up 
the measure of their iniquity by allow- 
ing Scotchmen to reign over them. 

In many parts of these Almanacs, 
Lilly notices the sedulous endeavours 
which were made not merely by the 
Royalists, but even by the Protector’s 
old republican associates, to keep alive 
the agitation of the times, and arouse 
the people against Cromwell’s Govern- 
ment. Scarcely a month occurs with- 
out some notice of the ** malicious in- 
tendments ” against the person of the 
Protector, and the peace of the coun- 
try. This spirit was fomented by the 
Clergy, especially those of the Ana- 
baptist persuasion, whose violence 
against Cromwell causes them to come 
in for a great share of Lilly’s abuse. 
In his predictions for 1657, he says of 
them, ** Monsters these are in religious 
habits ;”” and in 1658, amongst many 
other passages of a like character, this 
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occurs, evidently aiming at the same 
persons. 


‘* From hence the teares of the English 
will arise, viz. from the dissatisfied or male- 
contented spirits of such of our own nation 
as do pretend or profess a religious sanctity, 
or in their own resentments, a more clear 
and absolute methode or understanding of 
matters and misteries divine, than those 
orthodox persons whom both the famous 
Vniversities of this nation, or any forraign 
academies, have either in the raign of the 
two late Kings, or since in these latter times, 

aced with laudable titles or places of 
honour according unto their severall merits. 
These men or people we now mention, and 
intend (though under no certain name), are 
stiff in opinion, rigid in their principles and 
censures, of no very bad life or conversation, 
and verily did they not gird at the Lord 
Protector, and manifest themselves disaffect- 
ed unto this present Parliament and Govern- 
ment, thereby established, we would have 
silenced our pen, and given them leave to go 
a whoaring and hunting with Saul, where 
he sought his father’s asses in the wilder- 
ness. Some of them know whom they mean 
or intend in their prayers and sayings by de- 
nomiuation for Antichrist, and also whom 
they in their common discourse call Saul, 
and whom they would have for to be David, 
&c. But heaven is as farr remote from hell, 
and Christianity as near unto Atheism, as it 
is any way probable, either in art or nature, 
that any proselite or High Priest, Martiall 
or not Martiall, either of this or any other 
rabble of men, or schismatical judgment, 
shall obtain soverainty hear in England, a 
desire wholly aymed at by these self-con- 
ceited people, the production whereof unto 
their own wished ends, were enough to 
engage this nation once more unto the 
bloody butchery and slaughter of millions of 
souls, and to invest a well ordered Govern- 
ment into the hands and heads of those 
people who are fitter for the Island Anticyras, 
there to eate hellebor with the wild goats, 
than to sit in a chair of state; for what ever 
people of any judgment soever, tending unto 
religion, shall now or hereafter appear averse 
or disaffected unto the present authority as 
now established, are the greatest and most 
mischievous enemies of the English nation. 
But how often these men, these very incen- 
diaries, will raise factions, spit venome, 
en invectives against the Lord Protector, 

arliament, and present Government, we 
tremble to mention, and hasten unto the 
affaires Transmarine of Europ, intending to 
give our judgment; whether peace or war 
will be betwixt the two most powerful na- 
tions of Europ, viz. France and Spain, or 
what the Portugall will do to resist the 
Spaniard by land, or the threatening Hol- 
lander by sea, or whether any ghostly father 
of the fift Monarchy-mens-judgment, or of 
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their Church (if it be one), shall supplant 
Oliver Lord Protector of England, or whether 
the King of Denmark will be a diminutive 
prince in his own country, or sole monarch 
of all Sweden by conquest? or whether he 
will not pipe Palinodiam, or sit on the 
stoole of repentance for provoking so sober 
and martiall a Prince against him as the 
wos oy | of Swede; leo the Turks and 

enetians shall thrive in their wars; how 
the Muscovite or Tartarian shall fare one 
with the other, or both of them, with the 
Pole; and lastly, whether Alexander the 
Seventh, the present Bishop of Rome, shall 
in a single duell destroy Sir Seigneir Anti- 
christ,” 


Another source of excitement at 
this time was the circulation of poli- 
tical pamphlets, many of them printed 
abroad, but industriously scattered 
throughout England. Of these, the 
well-known ‘“ Killing no Murder” 
Operated strongly, not merely upon 
Cromwell's apprehension of assassina- 
tion, but even upon the feelings of the 
whole country. Lilly often refers to 
these publications, terming them 
** scandalous and invective pasquills, 
or pamphlets, spread abroad to defame 
the government ;”—*“‘ sneaking pamph- 
lets, without author’s name or sense, 
daringly dispersed, to prepare the Eng- 
lish to revolt or rebellion ;’’"—** scan- 
dalous libels, pernicious tenets, or in- 
famous books and queries, which dis- 
turb the happiness of’ the nation.” 
The probability of Cromwell’s assassi- 
nation, which, a‘ter Syndercombe’s 
attempt, was rendered by no means 
unlikely, is evidently hinted at in the 
following doggrel lines :— 


«* Man of greatness, prudent be, 
Least one stab or shot end thee ; 
Thousands now conspired have 
To bring thy head t’ untimely grave.” 


But one of the most curious passages 
in these books, coming as it does from 
an apologist of the Protector, is the 
following admission of his extreme 
unpopularity. The barbarous Latin 
in which it is couched was, no doubt, 
intended to veil its meaning from vul- 
gar eyes. It is a pretty specimen of 
Lilly’s learning. ‘*O Olivere! An- 
gliz Protector, Deus Abraham, Isaac 
et Jacob, tibi benedicat ; habes inimicos 
plures, amicos paucos.” 

I have, I think, cited passages 
enough, to prove how unsuccessful 
had been the attempts to establish a 
stable government, and how dissatis- 
fied and disturbed the people were, 
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although enjoying all the benefit of 
a government ‘in a single person, 
fiuted,”” as Lilly remarks, ‘‘'by the Al- 
mighty for so great a charge.” Of 
Lilly’s anticipations for the future, it 
is really curious to observe the total 
failure. The instance I am about to 
refer to, furnishes a striking proof how 
little of the ‘ shadow of coming events’ 
was cast upon the mind of this would- 
be prophet. In the Almanac for 1658, 
after declining to declare his thoughts 
fully as to the number of years the 
then present government would en- 
dure, ‘* it being,” he says, ‘‘ a subject 
which would take up much time, and 
perhaps nothing pleasing unto the 
times, or of safety unto the author,” 
he yet cannot forbear breaking the ice, 
as he terms it, upon one particular. 
He then refers to a former writing of 
his, from which he draws a prophesy, 
that *‘ it shall continue in somewhat a 
rigid posture, but in much majesty or 
austerity, until almost 1663, at which 
time all bitterness would be laid aside, 
and matters ruled mildly.” Having 
thus determined that it was to conti- 
nue until “ almost 1663,” he points 
out to those who wish to inquire fur- 
ther, that at the time the present go- 
vernment was established, Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars, were the predomi- 
nating planets; that 465, 428, and 
364, are the numbers of years to which 
those planets refer; that 582 years 
was the period of the former dynasty, 
from 1066 to 1648; and that from a 
consideration of these several quanti- 
ties the number sought for was to be 
obtained. Before the expiration of the 
very year to which all this pompous 
nonsense referred, the Protectorate had 
crumbled to the dust, and the master- 
spirit, which alone could preserve it in 
existence, had departed, to use the 
words of Thurloe (vii. 373), ‘ to hea- 
ven, embalmed with the tears of his 
people, and upon the wings of the 
prayers of the saints.” 

I shall now copy the few MS. notes 
in the Almanac for 1657, to which I 
before referred. The interleaving of 
Almanacs, for the purpose of insert- 
ing memoranda, is still, I believe, a 
common custom. Mr, Ellis, in his 
** Letters,” makes use of some similar 
MS. notes, inserted by Sir William 
Dugdale in an interleaved almanac, 
still in existence.—(Vid. Ellis’s Let- 
ters, Ist Series, vol. iii. p. 318.) From 
the character and appearance of the 
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writing, as well as from the matter 
of these memoranda, I have no dowbt 
that they were written at the period to 
which they refer. The book was for- 
merly in the possession of the late 
W. S. Higgs, esq. and was purchased 
at the sale of his books by his grand- 
son, Mr. J. Richards, of Reading, whe 
presented it to me. Of the writer I 
know nothing, more than is disclosed 
by these memoranda. I imagine, froin 
their contents, that he lived at Exeter. 
His mother’s name was Elizabeth. He 
was married, had five children, a bro- 
ther named Robert Yonge, and a cou- 
sin Pole. 

“On Tuesday, January 20th, my brother, 
Robert Yonge, took his journey towards 
London, in company with Collonel Shapeote 
and Mr. Poyntingdon. 

“On Fryday, January 23, the Speaker 
& House of Parliament went to Whitehall, 
to congratulate the Protector, for his deli- 
verance from alate conspiracy layd to fire 
Whitehall, and murther his person, of which 
he had given them notice by the Secretary 
of State. As they went up towards the 
banquetting-house the staircase sunk under 
them, by which accident the Sollicitor Ge- 
nerall Ellis had his leg broken, and divers 
others of the members were sorely bruised. 

** On Wednesday, February the 4th, Lieu- 
tenant Bagwell, of Plusbury, dyed suddain- 
ly, ina neighbour’s house, whome he was 
gone to visite. The same day my cousin 
Pole buryed his second sonne Courtenay. 

*¢ Whereas the Protector and councill had 
the last year (upon occasion of the insur- 
rection made by St Joseph Wagstaff, Pen- 
rudduck, Grove, et.) layd an extraordinary 
tax, amounting to the tenth part of their 
yearly revenue, on the late royall party, for 
the maintenance of a standing militia in 
each county, which should be ready on all 
occasions to prevent or suppress all like in- 
surrections for the future; there was a 
bill now offered to the Parliamt. for con- 
firmation of y® said tax (wt because it 
amounted to the tenth of their estates as 
aforesaid, was named decimation) ; but, after 
a long debate, the House rejected it as 
illegall. 

* << Fryday, February 20th, was observed, 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
as a day of publique thanksgiving, fur the 
Protector’s deliverance from the late con- 
spiracy. The same day the Protector did 
sumptuously feast y¢ Parliamt & Councill of 
State in the Banquetting House at White- 
hall, and after dinner entertained them at 
the Cockpit with rare musick, both of in- 
struments & voyces. 


jana tins ihe): eo ee 
* This is the same as a note in Burton, 


vol. i. p. 877, quoting Mercurius Polit. 
No. 350. 
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« On Munday, February 23rd, the Parlia- 
ment began a debate* about reviving the of- 
fice & dignity of King in these nations, & 
offering the same to the Protector. oh 
proposition was much sed by most o 
the souldiers in the Rg as a Lam- 
bert, Fleetwood, &c. The debate continued 
the whole week, & Friday was observed in 
the house as a day of fasting and prayer, to 
seek a blessing on their counsells in this 
grand affair. 

*‘ Satterday, March 14th, dyed the olde 
Mr. Willoughby of Pehembury, being aged 
above fourscore and six. He was buried the 
Fryday following, being y¢ 20th. 

** Wednesday, March 18. The Assisses 
began at Exeter, Justice Warburton being 
the onely Judge, & St John Copleston now 
the third year continued Sheriff. The Chief 
Justice Glyn was appointed also to come this 
circuit, but was commanded to continue his 
attendance at Parliamt (as were all other 
lawyers that were members) in order to the 
new settlement in hand for Kingship, house 
of Lords, &c. w°" hath ever since the first 
moving on Febr. 23, taken up the constant 
debates of the house. 

** On Thursday, Aprill 9th, I put my 

nagg into my Cousin Mallack’s salt grass. 
I am to pay him 3s. p* week. On Satterday 
the 18th, I took him out because y® ground 
was exceeding wet, and put him in again on 
y® Tuesday following, being the 21. I took 
him out again on Munday ‘May 4th. So he 
was there in the whole, three weeks and one 
day. 
Ce This moneth [May] 6000 English foot 
were sent over to the ayd of the French 
King against the Spaniard, under the com- 
mand of St John Reynoldes. 

‘¢ Also the Bill for the settlemt of a new 
Governmt passed both Parliamt & Protector. 
It was at first presented to be with the title 
of King, & so much urged by the Parliamt ; 
but the Protector for some reasons thought 
fit to refuse it. At length, after many mes- 
sages to and fro, the house consented, & so 
it passed that the title of Lord Protector 
should be continued. It gives the Protector 
power to designe his successor, institutes a 
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new house of L4s in a new form; settles on 
him & his successors a perpetual yearly reve- 
nue of 1,300,000 'b, never to be taken 
away but by consent of the three estates, 
cum mulitis aliis, wc" are to be seen at large 
in print. 

* On Friday, July the 24th, my wife was 
delivered of her second daughter and fifth 
childe, about half an hour past eight in the 
morning; Tuto, Cito, &c. Deo Gratias. 

“On Munday, July 27th, the Assisses 
began at Exeter ; St John Copleston, Sheriff 
(but not present, but at London, marrying 
his second wife) & Baron Nicholas & Justice 
Newdigate, Judges. 

‘*On the 9th of August, being the Lord’s 
day, my late born daughter was baptized, 
& (in memory of my mother) named Eli- 
zabeth.”’ 


In conclusion, allow me to extract a 
passage from the Almanac for 1657, re- 
lative to King James VI.’svisit to Tycho 
Brahe in 1589. Ido not remember to 
have ever before met with the lines at 
the conclusion. Itcan scarcely be ne- 
cessary to remind your readérs that 
James’s visit was upon the occasion 
when, all on fire with love, he posted 
off to Denmark to obtain his bride, who 
was detained by adverse winds. 


** But seeing we have also made mention 
of Tycho Brahe, we shall also manifest 
unto the unlearned of our English nation 
what he was, and of what estimation in the 
world. By nation he was of Denmark, by 
birth of noble extraction, and a Baron of 
that country; he was one who from his in- 
fancy was addicted to the mathematiques, 
and in his younger years travelled through 
the most considerable cities of Europe, hav- 
ing either had conference or correspondency 
with the ablest astronomers of Europe, es- 
pecially with or from those who were of most 
fame. Into an isle of his own he afterwards 
retyred, and had such exact and large instru- 
ments framed for the observation of the 
fixed stars, as whereby he performed more 
in their rectification than ever any man be- 





* According to Burton, vol. 1. p. 378, this debate was opened by Sir Christopher Pack, 
who presented the original draft of the famous ‘‘ petition and advice,” then termed * the 
address and remonstrauce.” It was debated all that day, and until the evening; for Burton, 
in his odd way, informs us that it was ‘¢ resolved that a candle be brought in.” To what 
hour they consulted by this ‘< candle” dves not appear. This was on Monday, February 
23. ‘The dehate was resumed on the next ‘I'uesday and Wednesday. On Thursday the 
house did not sit. On Friday they met, and the day was “‘ set apart to seek the Lord upon 
this occasion.” (Burton, vol. 1. p.379.) On Saturday they resumed the debate, and so 
continued, with some interruption, for nearly forty days (Burton, vol. 1. p. 398). 

+ Burton (vol. 1. p. 379) says, it was ‘‘ ordered that the Lords the Judges who are 
members of this house, and all gentlemen of the long robe, members of this house, and the 
rest of the members of this house, shall constantly attend the service of this house, and 
not depart without leave of this house.” Even the Protector’s nephew, Henry Cromwell, 


could not obtain leave to go into the country.—Ibid. p. 381. 
several of the Judges, took part in the debate. 


Glyn, the Chief Justice, and 
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fore his time. King James visited him in 
his Isle of Huenna, as he returned from 
Denmarke, and in commendation of his la- 
bours, viz. astronomy and astrology, wrote 
these Latine verses. 


“¢ Ut miti aut torvo aspectu Jonge ante futura 
Premonstrant, Regnisque Tonans que fata 
volutet [debis 
Tychonis pandunt opere. Lege, Disce ; vi- 
Mira: domi Mundu invenies Coelumq’ li- 
bello, &e. 
Jacobus Rex fecit; manuq. propria 
scripsit. 
*¢ Tycho’s labours do foreshow 

Events, which will succeed below, 

Either by bad or good aspects, 

What fates on Kingdoms, God directs. 
Read him, and learn, if you for wonders look, 
Behold the world at hand; the Heavens by 

book.” 


Yours, &c. Joun Bruce. 


—@o— 
Mr. Urzan, Dec. 9. 

NHE glaring errors which pervade 
the genealogical accounts of many 
families, not only in the book which, 
I think, has been justly condemned 
(I say nothing of its author), but in 
many others, should be a caution to all 
who are engaged in heraldic or histo- 
rical studies and investigations, to be 
extremely careful to guard against fall- 
ing into mistakes upon such points. 
It may be, in the minds of superficial 
readers, of no importance whether the 
descent of this or that person be cor- 
rectly or incorrectly traced, as to such 
readers the relation of truth and the 
inventions of fancy are alike ; but per- 
mit me to remark, that a constant habit 
of minutely regarding facts is of very 
great importance in a legal as well as 
a moral sense: because the neglect of 
it can never be productive of benefit, 
but may frequently lead to serious mis- 
chief, great losses, and great disgrace ; 
encourage ambition or avarice to set 
up false claims, and assist the cunning 
or the knavish in unjust ones. To 
avoid errors of this nature, is therefore 
so important and so desirable, that no 
pains can be too great to prevent their 
admission into any works of reference, 
or which from their nature, or the au- 
thority attached to their authors, may 
be resorted to by any inquirers, of 
whatsoever class or temper; nor are 
any strictures too severe, within the 
just limits which the laws permit, for 
those who lend their assistance, from 
whatsoever motive or cause—from cu- 
pidity, from ignorance, from aflectation 


[vou. c. 


of superior knowledge; or even the 
honest, and in itself laudable desires 
of literary fame or distinction, in the 
propagation of incorrect and false state- 
ments respecting pedigrees. I have 
been induced to make these reflections 
as introductory to a request, that some 
of your experienced and well-informed 
genealogical Correspondents, will have 
the kindness to afford assistance to one 
who is desirous not to increase the 
number of writers involved in the cen- 
sure above alluded to. 

In the Pedigree of D’Anvers, as 
delivered by Kimber and Betham, 
there are some inexplicable discrepan- 
cies, which it would be extremely de- 
sirable to be able to correct, or pre- 
cisely to distinguish, in order to avoid 
a degree of embarrassing confusion, in 
relation to the later descents of the se- 
veral branches of that ancient family. 

Kimberand Bridges (the Northamp- 
tonshire historian) derive from the el- 
dest son of Robert D’Anvers, who 
died 37 Edw. III., and Alice de 
la Beche, William D’Anvers (their 
grandson), Under Treasurer of Eng- 
land, and call the name of one of his 
sons Thomas. Kimber indeed (vol. i. 
p- 500) introduces him with the word 
protably, but makes this Thomas 
marry Joan, daughter of William 
Bruly, of Waterstock, co. Oxon. ; and 
says that Sir William D’Anvers, Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, descended 
from him. Betham calls that judge 
the son and heir of John, not Thomas 
D’Anvers, and Jane, not Joane, his 
wife, and designates this John as of 
Colthorp, co. Berks ; stating that Jane, 
the mother of the Judge, was his fa- 
ther’s second wife, not, I believe, men- 
tioning the name of his former wife, 
which by Bridges, vol. i. p. 163, in a 
tabular pedigree, is supplied bya daugh- 
ter of Richard Quartermaine, of Ricot, 
Oxon. from whom, according to the 
same authority, descends Richard Dan- 
vers, of Culworth, co. Northampton ; 
so that the said Richard was, according 
to Bridges, son of Thomas Danvers, by 
his first wife, and the Judge, his son, 
by the second. But, according to Kim- 
ber, Richard Danvers, of Culworth 
(who is identified by his having mar- 
ried Elizabeth Langston, of a Buck- 
inghamshire family), was the son not 
of Thomas, as stated both by himself 
and Bridges, but of John Danvers, son 
of another Richard, younger brother 
of that Robert, with whose name I 
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Inquiries respecting 


have commenced my observations ; and 
which Richard Danvers, who was 
Comptroller of the Customs, temp. 
Edw. IV. and died circ. 1489, accord- 
ing to Kimber, instead of being half- 
brother to the Judge, as Bridges repre- 
sents him, could only have been second 
cousin to his father. To increase the 
difficulty of reconciling these accounts, 
Richard Danvers, of Culworth, ac- 
cording to Kimber, has a brother Sir 
Robert, a Judge of the Common Pleas 
29 Hen. VI. knighted by Edw. IV. 
who is represented to have married 
Agnes, daughter of Richard Quater- 
maine, of Ricot (Privy Councillor to 
Edw. 1V.) and to have had only daugh- 
ters, of whom Richard Danvers pur- 
chased their inheritance. 

Now the points which I am desirous 
of ascertaining are these: Had Richard 
Quatermaine éwo daughters? Was one 
of them called Agnes, and married to 
Sir Robert Danvers, Lord of Culworth; 
the other called (qu.) Catherine, mar- 
ried to Thomas or John, the father of 
Sir William Danvers, who was a Judge 
at the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VIII. as before mentioned ? And what 
were the names of the co-heiresses and 
nieces of Richard Danvers the Comp- 
troller, whether son of John, grandson 
of Rosert, or son of William his cou- 
sin, also grandson of the said Robert? 
I presume it to be agreed, that from 
Sir William Danvers, by Anne Purey, 
came Sir John Danvers, of Water- 
stock, co. Oxon. who married Anne, 
not Margaret, as Betham says (vol. i. 
p- 380), daughter of William (which 
he does not say) Hampden, of Hart- 
well, and was father of three daugh- 
ters, in whom terminated that line, by 
marriages to Wm. Broughton, esquire 
of the body to King Henry VIII., to 
Sir Thomas Cave, Knt. of Stanford, and 
to one of the Digbys: but of whose 
names, excepting that of Dame Eliza- 
beth Cave, 1 shall feel obliged by re- 
ceiving any information. I am also 
desirous of ascertaining whether John 
Danvers, called by Kimber a clergy- 
man, and brother of Sir Robert, and 
Richard the Comptroller, were Prior 
of Bradstock, and the same person 
mentioned in a fine in 41 Edw. IV. 
‘To which of the Danvers family, or 
rather to which Richard Danvers, was 
married Beatrix, daughter of Ralph 
Verney? and to obtain some further 
account of the branch of Danvers, of 
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Tokenham, co. Wilts, of whom was 
Rachel, dau. of Richard Danvers, wife 
of John Awbrey, esq. of Burwelton, 
co. Hereford. 

The most important point perhaps 
in all these inquiries, is in relation to 
the descent of the co-heiresses of Sir 
John Danvers, of Waterstock ; but it 
is also desirable to ascertain what place 
is intended by Colthorp, co. Berks, of 
which I am not able to discover any 
traces in any topographical account of 
Berkshire, to which my small collec- 
tion of books extends. The Pureys, 
of Thatcham, in that county, con- 
nected with the family of Danvers, in- 
termediately between the alliance with 
Bruly and Hampden, have supplied a 
coat, amongst the quarterings of Dan- 
vers, On a monument at Stanford, but 
this affords no clue to the discovery of 
any previous connexion with Berk- 
shire; and the paucity of materials 
which, after many diligent researches, 
I have been able to collect, for eluci- 
dating the biography of the Quater- 
maines, not enabling me to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion, in regard to the 
marriage of the daughter or daughters 
of Richard Quatermaine, leaves me in 
great doubt on that part of the subject. 
I must not venture to conjecture the 
accidental omission of a descent, or the 
misplacing of a name, by such indus- 
trious and attentive genealogists and 
writers as those to whom I am com- 
pelled to resort for all the information 
which I discover in print, on these 
subjects, and in relation to these parti- 
culars; and I am quite disposed to 
make due allowances for a very common 
source of error, not very commonly 
considered by modern writers — the 
hasty adoption of MS. pedigrees ; 
which, having been carelessly com- 
piled, and without design of publica- 
tion, happen to be afterwards preserved 
and deposited in situations, where be- 
coming intermixed with others of un- 
doubted authenticity, they are at length 
resorted to, with a degree of confidence 
to which they are not entitled, and from 
which their authors are no longer able 
to guard or to rescue them. 

Roger Dodsworth, Dugdale, Glover, 
Le Neve, Wood, Willis, Cole, and, in 
a word, almost every antiquary, herald, 
and genealogist, must have accumu- 
lated materials in the shape of pedi- 
grees, upon which they themselves 
did not rely, but which, having been 
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preserved, are now too often supposed, 
on account of the sanction of such 
names, to be entitled to the character 
of authenticity: but it is too often for, 
gotten, that there may be a wide diffe- 
rence between genuineness and authen- 
ticity. Laid by, in hopes that future 
inquiries or opportunities might afford 
the means of rendering them correct 
or perfect, disappointment, accident, 
want of opportunity, may have pre- 
vented that useful and necessary emen- 
dation, which might have entitled 
them to be regarded as authority ; and, 
in that imperfect state, falling into the 
hands of indiscreet, unlearned, or unfit 
persons, collation with, or extraction 
from such documents, wheresoever 
reposited, will, unless accompanied 
with great caution, lead to numerous 
errors. ‘To consult them may be both 
desirable and necessary; but to rely 
upon them, without due investigation, 
will be often indiscreet, and sometimes 
dangerous. G. L. 


——}—. 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 30. 


HE recent fire at Lewisham, in 

Kent, has not only destroyed the 
Church, but the whole series of the 
Parish Registers, commencing about 
the year 1550.* 

The number of years for which 
transcripts exist in the registry of the 
diocese, do not, I understand, exceed 
five or six and twenty years, so that 
these valuable sources of evidence are 
for ever lost, and the inconvenience 
arising to numerous families, whose an- 
cestors have been either baptized, mar- 
ried, or buried there, will probably be, 
in many cases, of serious consequence. 

There cannot be a better channel 
than through your pages, of callin 
the attention of the clergy in genera 
to this circumstance, in order to im- 





% This lamentable event ocourred about 
three o’clock on the morning of the 26th 
Dec. The flames, at the time it was de- 
tected, had gained such powerful possession 
of the fabric, that all attempts to preserve it 
from the conflagration were useless. Neither 
the organ nor communion-plate were saved 
from the ravages of the destructive element. 
The accident is said to have arisen in con- 
sequence of the flues, by which the church 
was warmed, becoming accidentally over- 
heated, and which had been iv use on the 
evening of Christmas Day. This church 
was, only a few years ago, beautifully em- 
bellished and re-decorated throughout. 


press upon them the necessity of an- 
nually transmitting the transcripts of 
the registers to the Bishop's registry, 
agreeably to the Act of Parliament; 


‘the provisions of which have in too 


many cases been entirely neglected. 
There is not a duty more incumbent 
upon the bench of Bishops to see per- 
formed than the regular transmission 
of the transcripts, when the injury to 
the community in general, which may 
arise from the neglect, is considered. 
Lewisham is a populous neighbour- 
hood, and the burial-place of nume- 
rous families. It will, therefore, be 
desirable to supply the defect occa- 
sioned by the loss of the Registers, as 
far as possible; and I would suggest 
one mode, viz.: to cause the monur 
mental inscriptions in the churcbyard 
to be transcribed, and verified by some 
proper person, after a due comparison 
of the transcript, and to deposit it in 
the iron chest of the church, when it 
shall be reinstated. ‘This would pro- 
vide, to the only extent practicable, a 
remedy; which may be of importance 
hereafter to the descendants of those fa- 
milies to whom such memorials re- 
late, when the tombs or headstones 
may be decayed or removed. Many 
persons, whose marriages have been 
solemnized there, and whose offspring 
have been there baptized, might obtain 
vivd voce evidence, and deposit affida- 
vits with the Minister; which might 
also be preserved in the chest with the 
future registers. F. E. 


—~-@ 


Mr. Ursay, Temple, Dec. 2. 
N a note to a work entitled “A 
Discourse on the Office of Master 
of the Rolls in the Court of Chancery,” 
ascribed to Sir P. Yorke, afterwards 
Lord Hardwicke, p. 43, are the fol- 
lowing passages :— 


“There were twelve Bougiers of old 
time, of which number the Clerk of 
the Crown was one and chief, and 
every one of the eleven other might 
have one clerk at his finding.” —“ The 
Bougiers and Cursitors be admitted by 
the Master of the Rolls only.” 


I should be glad to learn the mean- 
ing and derivation of the word Bou- 
ier, as above used; for I do not find 
it in the law or other Dictionaries 
which I possess. 


Yours, &e. P, BR 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Oe 


Memoirs of the Life and Administration of 
the Right Honourable William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, Secretary of State in the reign 
of King Edward VI., and Lord High 
Treasurer of Englandin the reign of Queen 
of Elizabeth. By the Rev. Edward Nares, 
D.D. Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. Ato. vol. ii. 
pp. 632. Colburn and Bentley. 


AT its primary appearance we were 
not slow in announcing this elaborate 
performance to the public,* and we 
now gladly hail the publication of the 
second volume. It is dedicated to the 
present Lord Burghley, eldest son of 
the Marquis of Exeter, and the spes 
altera (still in his childhood) of the 
illustrious house which was founded 
by the immortal state pilot of our 
maiden Queen. The volume is di- 
vided into thirteen chapters, and con- 
tains a luminous view of the first four- 
teen years of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, from 1558 to 1572. 

At the commencement of this period, 
the political life of Lord Burghley may 
be said to begin; and his services were 
continued, with unwearied attention, 
constancy, and fidelity, for the long 
space of forty years. His meritorious 
exertions may therefore be said to have 
laid the foundation of that wealth 
and greatness which have conspired to 
place this country in the first rank of 
the nations of Europe. The glorious 
work of the Reformation must chiefly 
be given to a former period, and its 
brightest laurels must ever belong to 
“Cranmer; but Lord Burghley may be 
called its second founder, and the 
present volume depicts him in the 
character of the restorer and preserver 
of the Protestant Church and Protestant 
Government of England, the up- 
holder of the Protestant interest in 
Scotland, and the chief promoter 
thereby of the final emancipation of 
that kingdom also, from the tyranny 
and machinations of the Church of 
Rome. 

Sir William Cecil had just completed 
his thirty-eighth et upon the acces- 


sion of his royal Mistress to the throne 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. xcvut. pt. i. 
p- 518. 
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of these realms. The extraordinary 
accounts of this renowned Princess are 
well authenticated by the most indis- 
putable evidences of history ; and proofs 
are not wanting at this moment to es- 
tablish the fact beyond all power of 
contradiction ; for we have still pre- 
served in her own hand-writing many 
specimens of her various learning and 
talents, beyond the ordinary accom- 
plishments of the female sex. Cam- 
den’s account of her certainly savours 
somewhat of extravagance, though not 
in all points. He describes her as ‘‘ of 
adinirable beauty, and well deserving a 
crown; of a modest gravity, excellent 
wit, royal soul, happy memory, and 
indefatigably given to the study of 
learning, insomuch as before she was 
fourteen years of age, she understood 
well the Latin, French, and Italian 
tongues, and had an indifferent know- 
ledge of the Greek ; neither did she 
neglect music, so far as it became a 
princess, being able to sing sweetly, 
and play handsomely on the lute.” 

It is certainly very extraordinary that 
with these great talents, and attain- 
ments beyond her sex, and with such 
strong traits in her character, Elizabeth 
should have borne her faculties so 
meekly during the three preceding 
reigns, as to arrive at this momentous 
period of her life with so little embar- 
rassment in regard to her succession, 
that her sister was scarcely deceased 
before the event was communicated to 
both Houses of Parliament; nor was 
there any time lost in publicly pro- 
claiming her title both in London and 
Westminster. On the 17th day of 
November, in the year 1558, it was 
that Lord Burghley had to announce 
to Elizabeth the important event, not 
only of Mary’s demise, but of her 
being received and proclaimed Queen ; 
from which instant to the hour of his 
death, forty years afterwards, he may 
very justly be said to have been her 
confidential adviser and chief minister. 

The state of the country, at her ac- 
cession, was truly deplorable ; she 
found her revenues exhausted, her 
kingdom, through the sanguinary mad- 
ness of her predecessor, disjointed and 
broken of its vigour within, at the 
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same time unsupported by allies, and 
without consideration abroad; she 
found the nation four millions in debt, 
her navy fallen to decay, and almost 
abandoned; and she was associated in 
a war against the power of France and 
Scotland. 

The national anxiety on account of 
the deplorable state of public afiairs 
was still further augmented by the un- 
certainty which existed respecting her 
Majesty’s religious opinions, concern- 
ing which the nation were not in pos- 
session of sufficient proofs, to allay and 
calm their fears tpon this most im- 
portant subject; a consideration which 
was most deeply impressed upon the 
minds of all those who took a timely 
interestin the successful progress of the 
Reformation, and for the final estab- 
lishment of the Protestant Church of 
England. On this point the author 
observes that, 

«‘ The Queen’s own principles, it must be 
confessed, were at first liable to some doubts. 
She had received the Mass in Mary’s time, 
and appeared attached to some of the sym- 
bols and other superstitions of the Church 
of Rome; ‘ concerning the Cross, the 
blessed Virgin, and the Saints,’ says Camden, 
“she had no centemtuary opinion, nor ever 
spoke of them but with reverence, nor suf- 
fered others to speak unreverently of them.’ 
This gave confidence to the Romanists, and 
hurried the Reformists into some excesses ; 
but her prejudices soon underwent a change. 
It was early after her accession that she for- 
bade Oglethorpe to elevate the Host; and 
though she might have confessed, as it is 
alleged of her, to the Spanish Ambassador 
Count Teria, and the Lord Lamac, that she 
acknowledged the real presence in the Sacra- 
ment; yet this cannot prove that she be- 
lieved the Transubstantiation. The Church 
of England, to this day, professes to believe 
a real presence to the faithful, though cer- 
tainly neither in the way of Transubtantia- 
tion or Cousubstautiation, but only, as the 
article states, ‘after an heaveniy and spiritual 
manner ;’ we are rather disposed to admire 
the wise caution attributed to her when in 
danger of erring upon this point, and yet 
unwilling to speak decisively she is said to 
have replied to those who were sent by 
Gardiner to inquire what she thought of 
those words of Christ, ‘This is my body !” 

* Christ was the word that spake it; 

He touk the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it; 
That I believe and take it.’ 

‘© There was much ingenuity in this, 
whether true or not; nor did she deviate 
from it when she proposed some alterations 
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in Edward’s Rubric should be made, that 
might seem, as it were, to leave the precise 
nature of the real presence still undecided. 
And, lastly, the Rubric that was added at 
the end of the Communion Office, in the 
second book of King Edward V1. against the 
notion of our Lord’s real and essential pre- 
sence in the Holy Sacrament, was left out 
in this: for it being the Queen’s desire, if 
possible, to unite the nation in one faith, it 
was therefore recommended to the Divines, 
to sec that there should be no definition made 
against the aforesaid notion, but that it 
should remain as a speculative opinion not 
determined, in which every one was left to 
the freedom of his own mind.’ In the first 
year of the next reign an addition was made 
to the Catechism concerning the sacrament, 
as it stands at this day.” 


Public disputations and conferences 
subsequently took place in the presence 
of many of the Nobility and Commons 
in Westminster Hall, and before the 
Lord Keeper Bacon, as president, or 
chairman, to keep order, which began 
on the Sistof March, 1559. The Pa- 
pists, however, would not submit to 
the order enjoined, of delivering their 
sentiments in writing; and, indeed, 
by other objections of a most frivolous 
and captious nature, plainly betrayed 
the weakness of their cause. Saunders 
informs us that some of them proposed 
to excommunicate the Queen. White 
and Watson, being the most forward in 
recommending the measure of excom- 
munication, were committed to the 
Tower ; but great pains were taken to 
mitigate the severities of the punish- 
ment, in consideration of the dignity 
and character of the sufferers. These 
important transactions are related with 
great impartiality and candour, and are 
constantly elucidated and confirmed 
from the Popish writers and historians 
themselves. After viewing the partial 
statements of Dr. Lingard, it is only 
just and reasonable that we should read 
attentively the arguments of the learned 
Protestant Advocate. Notwithstanding 
the impediments purposely thrown in 
the way of the Rhoemation by the 
Popish party, the cause of Protestantism 
constantly advanced. The new bishops 
were all men of distinguished learning, 
and as such, were wisely called upon, 
in the season of Lent, to preach the 
sermons at Paul’s Cross, as well as at 
Court; and the effect of these sermons 
was to reconcile great respect to the 
new Religion (as it was called) and to 
the persons of the Clergy. It would 
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be going too much out of our way to 
enter further into this part of the his- 
tory of our Reformed Church, but it 
may be requisite to observe that great 
exertions were made by Archbishop 
Grindall, to place the Clergy gene- 
rally upon a more respectable footing, 
which had a most desirable effect. 

Few events in modern history have 
excited a more lively interest, or have 
occasioned a greater diversity of opi- 
nion, than the conduct of Queen Eli- 
zabeth towards Mary Queen of Scots. 
This appalling subject is introduced 
with the author's usual temperate and 
dignified language :— 


“Tt is impossible, then, to enter upon 
this portion of the life of Lord Burghley, 
without reflecting on the hazard every his- 
torian runs, even to this day, of taking a 
view of things, which others will conceive to 
be founded on misrepresentation, if not of 
the grossest partiality ; a partiality, besides, 
likely to offend the moral feelings and sensi- 
bilities of mankind, as bearing hard upon a 
persecuted Princess (for so Mary will always 
be thought) and a highly accomplished 
female. The world will perhaps never be 
entirely satisfied with regard to the conduct 
and character of these two extraordiuary 
women, and rival sovereigns; and surely it 
must be granted that no two human beings 
were ever thrown by circumstances into a 
more perplexing state of opposition to each 
other, both personal and political. Mary’s 
title to the crown of England, to many ap- 
peared much clearer, as a claim of inherit- 
ance, than Elizabeth’s. Every advantage, 
therefore, that the former possessed above 
the latter, must not only have been an ob- 
ject of female jealousy and envy, but of po- 
litical alarm. Even her personal attractions, 
and comparative youth, might obtain for 
Mary friends and supporters, which her 
rival might fail to couciliate; while Eliza- 
beth had the mortification of constantly feel- 
ing, that with abundance of regal qualities 
of the first stamp, and some personal ac- 
complishments, of which she was judged to 
be but too vain, she might occasionally sink 
upon comparison. ‘The difference of reli- 
gion alone must, to both, have been a con- 
tinual source of distrust and suspicion, 
pointing at all times to a division in their 
respective kingdoms, which could not fail to 
give some advantage to each, in the coun- 
tries where they naturally bore no rule; and, 
in either case, the friends of the one could 
not but be regarded as, comparatively, the 
enemies of the other. Mary’s Catholic 
friends in England, for instance, the enemies 
of Elizabeth ; and Elizabeth’s Protestant 
friends in Scotland, the enemies of Mary. 
While each might be expected to be con- 
tinually endeavouring to gain adherents in 
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the kingdom of the other; not, indeed, by 
open dealing always, but more frequently, 
perhaps, by secret and hidden interposition, 
for that was indisputably the character of 
the age; so much and so generally, that 
perhaps it might almost be regarded as an 
established maxim of the leading States of 
Europe during the whole of the sixteenth 
century, that without some covert intrigue 
to counteract or frustrate the hidden strata- 
gems of others, there could be no hopes of 
safety. 

«* Writers have dwelt largely on the per- 
sonal rivalry of these two exalted females; 
a computation which, as we have shown in 
a great variety of instances, could not fail to 
give the advantage to Mary; while, in the 
political rivalry, there might certainly at all 
times be found much to extenuate the faults 
of Elizabeth. It has been an imputation 
cast on Lord Burghley, and too easily cre- 
dited, that he acted hostilely towards Mary, 
even from her very birth; so as to betray 
occasionally that want of feeling which, con- 
sidering her great misfortunes and distresses, 
would have done dishonour to the qualities 
of his heart, and which would by no means 
accord with the accounts given of his private 
character by those who knew him well. 
Sometimes, however, in the course of Mary’s 
long captivity, he was, on the contrary, sus- 
pected, and even by Elizabeth herself, of 
too fondly espousing the interests of the 
Scottish Queen. [t is but a fair presump- 
tion therefore to entertain, at the very out- 
set of this melancholy story, that he sought 
to deal as equally as he could between them; 
and that his own memorable answer to the 
rematk of Mary herself, during her trial, 
conveyed the exact sum of his hostility to- 
wards her. ‘ You are my professed enemy,” 
said the unhappy Queen. ‘ Rather,’ replied 
Burghley, ‘the enemy of all who would de- 
stroy the Queen my sovereign.’ Having 
thus endeavoured to place this extraordinary 
competition of the two sovereigns on its 
proper footing, as affecting the ministers 
and advisers of Queen Elizabeth, we shall 
be the better able to pursue the course of 
those extraordinary events, which became 
objects of perpetual care and attention to 
the English Government, and in which Lord 
Burghley will be found constantly to have 
occupied so conspicuous and so arduous a 
situation.” 


The accounts of the domestic life 
and manners of the Queen afford the 
most entertaining part of the work ; 
her various progresses are duly noticed 
and described; and in the year 1564, 
we find her Majesty at Cambridge, 
exciting the astonishment and admira- 
tion of all those persons who were 
competent to appreciate her various 
and extraordinary talents :— 
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*¢On the 7th, her Majesty was at St. 
Mary’s Church, where many public exercises 
were performed, and all the faculties ; the 
Chancellor sitting next to the Queen’s feet, 
with a cloth and long velvet cushion before 
him. It is remarkable, that upon this and 
upon other occasions, the two Proctors of 
the University of Oxford were present in 
their full academical dresses, sent for, as one 
of them stated to the reporter of the pro- 
ceedings there, by a special invitation from 
the Chancellor Cecil, that they might be 
upon the spot, to observe what passed at 
Cambridge, in case the Queen should be 
disposed also to visit the sister University. 
Through the Chancellor’s influence, they 
received peculiar attentions from the whole 
body, were seated next to the Cambridge 
proctors at all the ceremonies, having two 
of the Oxford bedells in attendance upon 
them. Leicester was, indeed, Chancellor of 
Oxford ; but we have authority for asserting 
that the invitation originated entirely with 
the Secretary, thereby rendering the com- 
pliment to the sister University, and her 
Chancellor, the more generous and delicate. 
When all things were ready for any public 
exercise, and the Chancellor had explained 
to the Queen the order of their proceedings, 
he caused the proctors to be brought before 
her Majesty, in order to receive from her 
own mouth authority to moderate and rule 
the disputations, which, upon their kneeling 
down to take her commands, she conveyed 
to them in these words :—‘ Omnia fiant or- 
dine.’ Every body continued standing, un- 
til the Queen, by the Chancellor, had 
granted them permission to be seated. 
Whenever the voices became inaudible to 
the Queen, she would herself call out, ‘ Lo- 
quamine altius.” On the evening of this 
day, the 7th, her Majesty heard the tragedy 
of Dido, in hexameter verse, performed by 
the students of King’s College only; the 
Chancellor Cecil, and Lord Robert, High 
Steward, ‘ vouchsafing to hold the books.’ 
On the 9th of August, the last day her Ma- 
jesty passed in the University, she seems to 
have visited many colleges, ‘ riding in state 
royal,’ the Chancellor and all the lords and 
gentlemen riding before her, and her ladies 
behind. At King’s College she received 
from the Provost a book covered with red 
velvet, containing all the verses upon her 
Grace’s coming. As her Grace rid through 
the streets, she talked very much with divers 
scholars in Latin; and at her lighting off 
her horse, with Latin dismissed them at St. 
Mary’s Church; in the afternoon of the 
same day she took her leave of the Univer- 
sity ina Latin speech; and at her conclu- 
sion, when her auditors saluted her with 
loud acclamations of ‘ Vivat Regina,’ she 
said, ‘ Taceat Regina,’ wishing they were all 
in the way, in regard to her oration, to drink 
the waters of Lethe.” 


A full narrative is given of the di- 
visions caused by the conduct of Mary 
after her confinement ; continual plots 
were set on foot, which were constantly 
discovered and frustrated. 

It clearly appears that there existed 
a conspiracy against England during 
the whole of the Pontificate of Pius V. 
whose constant aim was to exterminate, 
as soon as possible, all the Protestants 
of Europe. Professor Walsh, of Got- 
tingen, after speaking of the horrid 
principles Pius had imbibed in the 
schools of the Inquisition, and tena- 
ciously followed when Pope, thus con- 
cludes: ‘* At length he died on the 
last of May, 1572; Pope Clement VIII. 
pronounced him blessed, and Clement 
XI. canonized him.” 

In the subsequent chapters the nar- 
rative of the important events which 
agitated this kingdom, is brought down 


to the year 1572. During the whole of 


this period Lord Burghley acted a most 
conspicuous part, and his name is con- 
stantly connected with every circum- 
stance that tended to confirm the sta- 
bility of the Government, or the pros- 
perity of his royal Mistress. We regret 
that our confined limits prevent us from 
taking a more extended view of those 
important times; but we hope to be 
able to resume the discussion more at 
large upon the appearance of the con- 
cluding volume. That this national 
work, this xtnua és a, has appeared 
at a most critical juncture, is a trath as 
notorious as the sun’s existence; nor 
will any reflecting man, endowed with 
a reasonable understanding, venture to 
gainsay the alarming position, that 
Popery and Radicalism have long made, 
part gradu, aud are now still making, 
the most alarming strides throughout 
the realm; doctrines thus haneful, 
therefore, must be withstood and grap- 
pled with, combated and confuted, by 
writers of sound discretion, possessing 
alike the prowess and the power to en- 
ter the field of literary contest, with 
weapons of proof and temper, whetted 
by consummate skill, tried by the test 
of experience, and sanctioned by the 
evidence of facts. A patriotic and en- 
lightened champion, thus vigorous and 
inured to exertion, the Protestant in- 
terest, the liberties of mankind in ge- 
neral, and the welfare of this country 
in particular, have at last found in the 
author of this argumentative work, of 
which the completion must be desired 
with anxiety by every true friend to 
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social order, to vital religion, and to the 

genuine rights and happiness of im- 

mortal man. 

— 

Lives of the Bishops of Bath and Wells, from 
the earliest to the present Period. By the 
Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, M.A. F.S.A. 
&c. 8vo. Part t. pp. 467. Part w. pp. 


280. 

THE political obligations of the 
people of England to the episcopal or- 
der are incalculable. In fact, they are 
those by which their enemies have 
now the power of exhibiting what 
may be truly styled baseness. Every 
school history of England will inform 
the public, that when James the Se- 
cond projected the resuscitation of 
Popery, not one Peer, not one mem- 
ber of the Lower House, arrested the 
Royal arm, when prepared to strike 
the fatal blow,—only a few Bishops; 
but the result of their heroism was, an 
excitation of feeling throughout the 
nation, which ejected the Bigot from 
the throne, and substituted that strange 
compound of Statesman, General, and 
Dutchman, William the Third, a cal- 
culating machine, a study, if divested 
of the human form, for Mr. Babbage. 
To him was owing that Toleration 
Act and Bill of Rights, which would 
nevertheless have not existed, had not 
seven Bishops (literally seven cham- 
pions of Christendom) risked rain and 
inartyrdom in a manner which never 
distinguished any other than Profes- 
tant Bishops. For be it remembered 
that we know of no Catholic Bishops, 
after the primitive ages, who encoun- 
tered such a fiery ordeal. If we go 
deeper into history, and try the case by 
contemporary, the only fair tests, we 
shall find that the opposition of the 
spiritual to the temporal power, by 
} ecm Anselm, Thomas Becket, 
and others, though founded on absurd 
pretensions, stimulated both the Ba- 
rons and people to a constitutional re- 
sistance of Royal encroachment. Let 
it be added, that, superstitious as they 
were, they exercised the only means 
of overawing barbarians; that they 
were the only men who could read and 
write, and conduct the administration 
of the kingdom in the civil depart- 
ment, and that their benefactions to 
the public were enormous. 

As oue instance among others in 
different dioceses, of the benefits con- 
ferred upon society by our old Bishops, 
we mention this. 
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Reginald Fitzjocelyn, who was pre- 
ferred to the see anno 1174, “‘ granted 
to the city of Wells a corPORATION, 
and many privileges, which they en- 
joy to this day.’’—p. 108. 

Bishops were also ambassadors ; and 
our author records the following in- 
stance of singularly successful diplo- 
macy. Bishop Fox negociated a mar- 
riage between James 1V. of Scotland 
and Margaret, eldest daughter of King 
Henry VII. upon which union our 
author observes, 

**The succession of the house of Stuart, 
as well as that of Brunswick, to the British 
throne, is tc be referred to this alliance, and 
to the prudence of Bishop Fox, in the ne- 
gociation of it.”—p, 305. 

With regard to these benefactions, 
we are to recollect that the State never 
contributed a single sixpence,—so far 
from it, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, by forming the lay impropria- 
tions, the Monarch seized what was 
not, nor could possibly be, his or the 
public property. Nor can it honestly 
become the property of dissidents, be- 
cause usurpers can have no rights, and 
the donors never gave or intended it 
for men who were not episcopally or- 
dained, and cannot therefore, accord- 
ing to the direct tenor of the Gospel, 
be considered as any other than day- 
men. And as to a hierarchy, it is 
impossible, when Christ established 
his twelve apostles, and St. Paul, as 
well as the other apostles, were mani- 
festly hierarchs, to deny its apostolical 
constitution. Mr. Cassan has drawn 
us into this discussion by remarks 
which would have been more impres- 
sive if they had been less impassioned, 
and bear upon two obvious political 
facts, which he does not see, viz. (1) 
that the political intention of a Church 
establishment is to keep the spiritual 
in subordination to the temporal power; 
and (2) that the Church is supported 
by revenues, which imply only a por- 
tion of rent from land, that the owners 
of that land gave for the specific pur- 
pose of maintaining a body of men 
eptscopally ordained, and no others, in 
the support of the religion of the coun- 
try. A difference of private opinion 
concerning certain texts of the Bible, 
and a Toleration allowing the public 
declaration of those opinions, can con- 
fer uo title to property belonging to 
others; and as to the donations being 
made in Catholic zras, it is no valid 
argument, because the Church of Eng- 
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land is only a reformed not a novel 
Church. The principles of the mo- 
dern religionists, and they have had 
a fair trial (mentioned in our review 
of Kotzebue’s Travels), imply nothing 
more than an incessant repetition of 
prayers, a retrogression of the arts of 
civilization, and a domination of priest- 
craft, inimical to the well-being of so- 
ciety. We do not speak from any 
personal feeling, with regard to the 
opinions of A, B, or C, concerning 
their own interpretations of the Bible; 
but from a sincere deprecation of the 
mischief which they do, by assuming 
political qualifications. No native of 
England will suppose that a man can 
learn even to read and write, much 
less be qualified for any trade or busi- 
ness, by merely saying prayers; yet 
this is the principle upon which they 
act: as if Providence, by the conform- 
ation of man and his modes of sub- 
sistence, had not shown it to be utterly 
inconsistent with the divine intention 
in the creation of a wise and intelli- 
gent being. Prayer is a rational thing 
in all respects; but had it been the 
duty of man, Providence would have 
made him like a musical instrument, 
only vor et preterea nihil, without 
wants and passions. But we shall 
now turn from folly to subjects of cu- 
riosity. 

Upon the tomb of William de la 
Marchia, the Bishop who died in 1302, 
is his effigy, 

*¢ Resting on a double cushion, support- 
ed by angels, and ut his feet is a cropped- 
eared dog.”’—p. 154. 

It was not unusual among the Pa- 
gan ancients to crop the tails and ears 
of dogs,* but the curiosity here is, 
that in Petronius, Trimalchion, in 
giving a design for his tomb, orders a 
little deg to be placed at the foot of 
his statue.t 

Of hunting Bishops and their hounds, 
recollections are trite; but the motive 
is litle known. They made it a point 
to extirpate the game, that the people 
might not become poachers, and suf- 
fer by so doing the punishment in- 
flicted by foresters. The account of 
the Canons of Wells, quoted by our 
author from the Anglia Sacra, says, 
that he, Bishop Ralph de Shrewsbury, 

*¢ Annuente Rege omnes feras dict fo- 
reste venando destruxit; et sic violentia 





* Encycl. of Antiq. ii. 721. 
+ See Burman, i, 459, ¢. 71. 
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forestariorum cessavit, qua ipsi communem 
plebem solebant indies opprimere.” 


Mr. Cassan defines the words “* com- 
mon people” in our customary sense ; 
but if he refers to Ducange(v. Plels.), 
he will find that this is by no means 
evident. The people might have, and 
often had, certain common rights *tor 
turning out cows, pigs, and other cat- 
tle in chaces and forests ; and the fo- 
resters might have made it a pretext, 
that they abused the privilege with re- 
gard to the game. 

It is certain, however, that this Bi- 
shop did procure the de-afforestation of 
certain manors, to prevent injury to 
the people; and that a Bishop in a 
later period is mentioned in Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, as having done a simi- 
lar thing for the good of the poor, by 
making a common of a park. 

Wells Leigh is a hamlet near Wells, 
and Mr. Cassan says, 

*¢ This is the place from which the fa- 
mily of WeLLEsLeyY (now so called) have 
assumed their name, which formerly was 
Westey. Whether or not the arch- 
schismatic WesLry was descended also from 
the family of De Wells Leigh, I am not 
aware. The Duke of Wellington of Welling- 
ton, in the county of Somerset, is Baron 
Douro of Wells-Leigh ; and the Marquess 
Wellesley sits as an English Peer, as Baron 
Wellesley of * Wells Leigh in the county 
of Somerset.””—p. 168. 


Now we find in the Peerages that 
Dudley Colley had eight sons and 
seven daughters. Of the latter, Eliza- 
beth married Garret (e. g. Gerald) 
Wesley of Dengan, co. Meath, which 
Garret ieft a son of the same name, 
who dying s. p. devised his real estate 
to Richard Colley, esq. and his heirs 
male, provided they used the surname 
and arms of Wesley. They did so; 
and accordingly a Richard Colley, who 
took the surname of Wesley, as heir 
to his first cousin, was created a Peer 
on July g, 1746; and Garret, son of 
this Richard, was advanced on Oct. 6, 
1760, to the dignity of Viscount 
Wellesley of Dengan Castle, and Earl 
of Mornington. 

At the foot of the effigies of Bishop 
Harewell are two hares, in allusion to 
his name.—i. 178. 

We feel pleasure in extracting the 
following just compliment paid to a 
friend of our own: 

‘¢This fellowship (at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, for a native of the diocese of Wells, ) 
can boast of having been filled by the Rev. 
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Francis Skurray, B.D. a native of Becking- 
ton, now Rector of Winterborne Abbas, 
Dorset, a gentleman as distinguished for 
his literary attainments and poetic powers, 
as for excellence of heart, and the diligent 
discharge of his pastoral duties. His poem 
of Bidcombe Hill will be a lasting record of 
energetic diction and genuine pathos.”— 
p- 224. 


Mr. Cassan has the following excel- 
lent and veracious passage in part ii. 
p. 224: 

“‘ The utility of the church has nothing 
to do with its permanence, because being a 
divinely commissioned and a divinely insti- 
tuted authority, its utility is no more to be 
called into question, than the utility of the 
Sacraments. ‘To talk of the utility or in- 
utility of the Clergy is to lower our priest- 
hood from its divine basis, and to place it 
on the ever fluctuating sea of expediency— 
that most dangerous and dishonest word in 
the statesman’s vocabulary.”’—p., 224. 

That this position is true, so far as 
concerns the title or charter, upon the 
authority of which the Churcir rests 
its claim, is indisputable; and the 
scriptural reason which founded the 
title, seems to be this, viz. that with- 
out it the sacraments and ordinances 
of the Church could not be validly 
administered. 

We add another ingenious remark : 

*¢ When Horne Tooke laid claim to a seat 
in the Commons, it was only objected to 
him that as a clergyman he was represented 
in the House of Convocation. Blackstone 
also expressed a similar sentiment, when he 
says, ‘ The House of Commons must not be 
of the Clergy, Lecause they sit in the House 
of Convocation.’ In short, either the Con- 
vocation is in existence and in sufficient 
power for all purposes of her regeneration, 
or if lost through desuetude, the objection 
to the Clergy taking their seats in the Com- 
mons falls to the ground,.”’—Pt. ii. p. 251. 

Weare inclined to think that the 
Establishment has been injured, by 
converting the Couvocation into a 
mere shadow. without substance. 


The Works of Dr. Isaac Barrow, with some 
account of his Life, summary of each Dis- 
course,. Notes, &c. By the Rev. T. S. 
Hughes, B. D.; Vols. 1. and II. (Divines 
of the Church of England, No. vi. vii.) 
BARROW has been called a man 

next only to Sir Isaac Newton; but 

there is such a distinction in the struc- 
ture of their respective intellects, that 
we deem the character incorrect. One 
had almost a supernatural intuition on 
astronomical and physical subjects— 
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the other was most felicitous and over- 
flowing in his theological illustrations. 
Now this is of no small import; for in 
the sarcastic style of Swift we might 
with truth say, that if the people “ ima- 
gine a vain thing,” it is often because 
they ** cannot imagimp a sensible one.” 
The celebrated Dean alluded to, from 
that sledge-hammer of strong sense 
which he wielded like a Hercules, is 
thought by many old Divines to have 
absolutely knocked the doctrine of the 
Trinity, like a nail, into the brains of 
his auditors; but, nevertheless, we do 
not think his sermon so valuable as that 
of Barrow on the same subject, because 
the Dean’s discourse is written in a dry 
Aristotelian law-book style, whereas 
Barrow’s abounds with beautiful ratio- 
cination and eloquence. The personi- 
fication of the Holy Spirit is another 
specimen of the finest ornamental lo- 
gic; and sure we are, that, as the school 
of Wesley has introduced a frothy 
whining declamation into modern ser- 
mons, so no archetypes can be better 
than Sherlock and Barrow adapted to 
modern taste. In truth, we are shocked 
to,see how very declamatory and super- 
ficial, even insipid, has become pulpit 
oratory, not from incapacity in the au- 
thors, but (for the sake of popularity) 
from their imitation of trash which de- 
grades scholars and men of education. 
There are two characters which 
shine particularly in the arduous times 
of the first Charles; viz. Archbishop 
Juxon and Barrow. They did not only 
in colloquial phraseology, so ‘* mind 
their P’s and Q’s,” as “‘ to keep their 
cups upright;” but, with no trifling 
skill in a difficult game, they played at 
cup and ball, so as almost always to 
catch the latter upon the point. No 
mere pilotage in worldly navigation 
could have effected this, because that 
would not have excluded them from 
the assassin principles of envy. There 
must have been united with their 
“* wisdom of the serpent,” a goodness 
of heart, and an amiableness of cha- 
racter, which exemplify that celestial 
beauty of Christianity, philosophically 
described by its all-wise Founder as ca- 
pable of commanding the love of ene- 
mies. Mr. Hughes says of Barrow, 


*¢ With regard to the character which he 
established for himself amongst his contem- 
poraries, nothing more amiable can well be 
imagined. He seems to have had no ene- 
mies ; all respected his manly independence, 
admired his integrity and urbanity, enjoyed 
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the sunshine of his benevolent temper, and 
the enlivening eloquence of his discourse; 
whilst they were improved by the facility 
with which he communicated to them the 
riches of his well-stored mind, and by the 
instructive comments which he used to make, 
as well on the importance as on the truth of 
questions under discussion. This combina- 
tion of amiable and exalted qualities was the 
talisman which preserved him safe in all the 
conflicts of those disordered times; which 
rendered him beloved by all his associates, 
whilst he was their equal, and unenvied when 
he became their superior.” —p. xxii. 

In his general character, Barrow 
appears to have been corporeal only 
from the external form of cabetanticliey. 
He was a clock, who denoted and 
struck the hours, without works, with 
a person consisting only of a dial-plate. 
He died at the early age of forty-seven, 
of what is unscientifically and loosely 
called (p. Ixxxiii.) “‘ an inward, ma- 
lignant, and insuperable fever.” This 
circumstance induces us to state, if 
true, a curious physiological doctrine. 
We know that medical philosophers of 
great name have affirmed that genius is 
created by disease, and that precocious 
intellect in children is symptomatic of 
water in the brain. e are not com- 
petent to say further than that, in our 
opinion, a mere rushlight in intellect 
will burn longer than a blazing torch ; 
and that various men of high imagina- 
tive powers must, if long lived, have 
had very good bodily fabrics to stand 
the wear and tear of their strong pas- 
sions and acute sensations. 

We cannot too highly praise Mr. 
Hughes’s biographical memoir, and we 
fervently pray that republication of the 
precise and substantial theology of our 
old divines, will effect an amelioration 

-of taste in the matter of sermons; for 
at present, through hacknied common- 
place, impression is so feeble, that what 
might be air-guns are only pop-guns. 


The New Lancashire Gazetteer, or Topogra- 
phical Dictionary, containing an accurate 
Description of the several Hundreds, Bo- 
roughs, Market Towns, Parishes, Town- 
ships, and Hamleis, in the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster. By Stephen Reynolds 
Clarke, author of ** Conversations on the 
History of England.” 8vo, pp. 192. 

IN the Preface to this work, Mr. 
Clarke enumerates the earliest attempts 
at such works as the present; and re- 
marks, that the first writer that applied 
the term Gazeteer to such publications, 
was Mr. Whatley, who in 1751 pub- 
lished ** England's Gazeteer, or an ac- 


[voL. c. 


curate Description of all the Cities, 
Towns, and Villages of the Kingdom.” 
That work has Drened the basis of 
most similar subsequent publications. 
The present work was, we under- 
stand, intended as an accompanying 
Topographical Guide to a Map of Lan- 
cashire. We are, however, glad to 
ssess it in a separate form. It has 
en collected, Mr. Clarke assures us, 
from the most authentic sources, is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and exhibits the 
bearing and distance of each place from 
the nearest Post-town; the Population; 
valuation and patrons of Benefices; the 
Monastic Foundations, Antiquities, 
Grammar-schools, Hospitals, Markets 
and Fairs, Corporations, Petty Sessions 
and Assizes; Seats of the Nobility and 
Gentry; with various local, historical, 
commercial, and agricultural informa- 
tion; and Biography of eminent Na- 


tives. 

— 

A concise View of the Succession of Sacred 
Literature, in a Chronological Arrange- 
ment of Authors and their Works, from 
the Invention of Alphabetical Characters 
to the year of our Lord 1445. Vol. I. 
Parti. By Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. 
&c. &c. Partii. By J. B. B. Clarke, 
M.A. of Trin. Coll. Camb. and Chaplain 
to H.R. H. the Duke of Susser. 8vo. 
pp- 502. 

WE have been long persuaded, that 
whoever is acquainted with Asiatic 
history, and the manners, customs, 
and opinions, contemporary with the 
several writings forming the canon of 
Scripture, will not see Holy Writ 
through a glass darkened, but only as 
the seraphs before the Throne of the 
Almighty, with their faces veiled. We 
are vindicated in so thinking, philoso- 
phically, because no person can predi- 
cate a priori the acts of Deity, nor the 

ossible modifications of Being, nor the 
aws of Divine Providence; and if he 
cannot predicate these, of what value 
can be his positions? That the Bible 
is not understood through ignorance 
of Asiatic history, and that it is made 

a disgusting medium of trade, by per- 

sons who strive to get a maintenance 

by it, without being industrious or use- 
ful members of society, (and, so far 
from that, are absolutely —— 
through meddling with civil and -poli- 
tical affairs,) is a misfortune, but one 
incident to the circumstances. There 
never yet existed any thing in which 
mankind took an interest, and which 
they did not intuitively comprehend, 
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where similar charlatanry did not en- 
sue. It is not that errors are to be re- 
garded by rational persons as subjects 
of persecution; but only as serious 
evils, when they affect legislation, 
manners, and the operation of reason. 
And that they do impede the progres- 
sive improvement of mankind, and the 
amelioration of mind, is beyond doubt. 
As to religious liberty, except in a po- 
litical view, as exonerative of human 
penalty, it is éz se a monstrous ab- 
surdity ; for, if it had been the will of 
God that men should think and utter 
what they pleased upon religious sub- 
jects, there would have been no reve- 
lation at all, because the professed ob- 
ject of that is to anathematize and ex- 
communicate such a licentiousness. 

Works, therefore, of a kind which 
tend to counteract the mischief inevit- 
able upon perversion of the Bible, are 
eminently useful, because if a pretend- 
ed doctor prescribes mere powder of 
post, he does good who prevents the 
patient taking it. If, as is the fact, 
nearly all the theological errors known 
are ouly old heresies revived, although 
exploded, that very knowledge is of 
itself sufficient to impede successful 
propagation of them. It is upon this 
principle that the more the Bible is 
correctly understood, the less has 
Christianity to fear, that we consider 
all books auxiliary to such a purpose, 
to be importantly beneficial. Now it 
is auxiliary to such a purpose that 
books like this before us should exist ; 
and that they should be compiled by 
persons of such learning, character, 
and integrity, as is known to be due 
to the reverend author. We shall 
make the following extracts. 

Concerning the disputed verse of the 
1 John ch. v. ver. 7, relative to the 
Trinity, Dr. Clarke says, 

“It is but fair to examine what Mr. But- 
ler has said in his Hore Billice, vol. ii. p. 
291, in favour of its authenticity, from the 
confession of faith presented to King Hune- 
tic by the orthodox Bishops in A. D. 484... 
Mr. Butler; as well as several others, is of 
opinion that the argument deduced from 
this confession has never yet been satisfac- 
torily answered.” —Pref. viii. 


In p. 113, Dr. Clarke quoting a 
passage from Theophilus, Bishop of 
Antioch, who died about A.D. 181, 
concerning the creation, says, 

“In speaking of the three days which 

Gent. Mac, Suppl. C. Part IL. 
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preceded the formation of the luminaries, 
he says, as tps¢ nuepar——Tvmo. Eo TNS 
TPIAAOZ, rou Orov, xas tov Aoyou 
autTov, xxs tTns LoQias avrov, These 
three days were types of the Trinity, of God, 
and his Word, and his Wisdom. 1 think 
this is the firat place where the word Tg:as 


or Trinity occurs in the writings of the pri- 
mitive fathers.” 


Dr. Clarke also clearly proves (p. 7) 
that Job was nearly a century posterior 


to Moses. 
~—<}— 

A New Voyage round the World, in the 
Years 1823—1826. By Otto Von Kotze- 
bue, Post Captain in the Russian Impe- 
rial Navy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE intention of these expeditions 
is to ameliorate the well-being of man, 
by communicating to barbarians the 
blessings of civilization, and receiving 
from them in return such products as 
may tend to the interchangeable bene- 
fit of the communicating countries. 
This is the view in which a Royal Ex- 
change man of business and a Royal 
Society philosopher regard the subject; 
but the misfortune is, that these useful 
objects are frustrated by (says our au- 
thor) Societies in London of officious 
enthusiasts, who collect large sums 
from the public, for the purpose of 
sending out missionaries who have no 
higher qualifications than those of 
field-preachers, who spoil the things 
which they attempt; and from selfish 
motives disregard even the lives and 
well-being of the persons whom they 
are sent to instruct. Every body else 
but their patrons knows well that to 
the proper conduct of missions has al- 
ways been annexed civilization; but 
instead of this, says Capt. Von Kotze- 
bue, the missionaries have inculcated 
a mere abject superstition, have posi- 
tively checked civilization, lest it should 
diminish their power, and to use the 
words of our author, “ by incurring a 
bloody persecution (i. 169), have re- 
duced the population of Tahaiti (Ota- 
heite), from at least eighty to eight 
thousand only. Hence,” says the Cap- 
tain (i. 170), 

«¢ Among the remains of these murdered 
people, their former admirable industry, and 
their joyous buoyancy of spirits, have been 
changed for continual praying, and meditat- 
ing upon things which the teachers undere 
stand as little as the taught.” 


In Russia, says our author, 
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‘A careful and diligent study at schools 
and universities is necessary tu qualify any 
one to be a teacher of religion. The Lon- 
don Missionary Society is more easily satis- 
fied; a half-savage, confused by the dogmas 
of an uneducated sailor, is, according to 
them, perfectly fitted for the sacred office.” 
—(i. 154.) 

The Traveller justly says, 

‘©A religion which consists in the eter- 
nal repetition of prescribed prayers, which 
forbids every innocent pleasure, and cramps 
or annihilates every mental power, is a libel 
on the Divine Founder of Christianity, the 
benign friend of human kind.” —i. 163. 

They, the missionaries, have even 
extirpated the few useful arts which 
these persons practised in their savage 
state. 

“‘The Tahaitians of the present day 
hardly know how to plait their mats, make 
their paper stuffs, or cultivate a few roots. 
They content themselves with the bread- 
fruit, which the soi! yields spontaneously in 
quantities more than sufficient for their re- 
duced population. Their navy, which ex- 
cited the astonishment of Europeans, has 
entirely disappeared. ‘They build no vessels 
but a few little paltry canoes, with which 
they fish off the neighbouring coral islands. 
With the method of producing those com- 
modities of civilized nations, which they 
prize so highly, they are still as much as 
ever unacquainted. They possess sheep 
and excellent cotton; but no spinning- 
wheel, no loom, has yet been in motion 
among them....Horses and cattle have 
been brought to them; but the few that 
remain have fallen into the possession of 
strangers, and have become soscarce, that one 
hundred piastres was asked for an ox that 
we wanted in provisioning the ship. The 
island contains but one smith, though the 
assistance of the forge and bellows would be 
so useful in repairing the iron tools which 
have superseded those of stone formerly ia 
use. It is extraordinary, that even the fo- 
reigners established here, carry on no kind 
of mechanical trade.’’—i. 171. 


The missionaries have taught the 
natives a little reading, for the follow- 
ing purpose, viz. of keeping their 
houses on Sundays, and lying on their 
bellies, reading the Bible, and howling 
aloud.—i. 150. 

Furthermore, 

«* By order of the missionaries, the flute, 
which once awakened innocent pleasure, is 
heard no more, Every pleasure is punished 
as a sin, among a people whom nature de- 
stined to the most cheerful enjoyment.”— 
1. 172. 

The missionaries have taught the 
Queen the following doctrine: 


(voL.-c. 


«‘ She asked me whether I was a Chris- 
tian ; and how often I said my prayers daily. 
This last question afforded me an opportu- 
nity, had I thought fit, to give her Majesty 
some new ideas on the subject of the mis- 
sionary religion ; but I did not feel myself 
quite capable of entering into a theological 
dispute, and therefore merely replied, that 
we should be judged according to our ac- 
tions, rather than the number of our 
prayers.” —i. 183. 


But not only have the missionaries 
neglected to civilize the people, lest, as 
Capt. Kotzebue says, they should lose 
their influence and power, but they 
have also disregarded the common dic- 
tates of humanity. The poor savages 
are kept without aid, under diseases of 
easy cure, and die in great numbers 
for want.of medical assistance. 

“<The missionaries, who only desire to 
govern their minds, have never yet troubled 
themselves to establish any institution for 
the health of the body.”—i. 256. 

From this conduct it is evident that 
the Societies which support such per- 
sons, deem an ability to read the Bible 
sufficient qualification for the govern- 
ment and legislation of a nation; and 
that if society is arranged upon the 
plans of English sectaries, the ne plus 
ultra of human perfection is acquired. 
All this folly emanates from England 
in the nineteenth century. Well may 
foreigners laugh at us! 

Now were there opposing societies, 
who would send out educated minis- 
ters of the Establishment, with a suit- 
able accompaniment of labourers, me- 
chanics, and rational teachers, instead 
of these charlatans, in what a different 
state would society have been; for, 
says our author, concerning a judicious 
missionary, 

‘‘Had the King of the Sandwich Islands 
accorded his protection to such a reformer 
as Stewart, the Sandwich Islanders might 
by this time have acquired the respect of 
all other nations, instead of retrograding in 
the arts of civilization, and assuming under 
compulsion the hypocritical appearance of 
an affected devotion.” —ii. 259. 

The Spaniards in California enslave 
the natives ; but the Russian inhabit- 
ants of Ross 

‘Live in the greatest concord with the 
Indians, who repair in considerable numbers 
to the fortress, and work as day labourers 
for wages. At night they usually remain 
outside the pallisades.”—ii. 124. 

Thus the most amicable intercourse 
prevails. 


Se oe 
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Our readers will take an interest in 
the following account of Lord Coch- 
rane: 

**His external deportment is repulsive 
rather than attractive : he is somewhat ta- 
citurn ; and it is difficult, in ordinary con- 
versation, to discover the intelligence and 
information which he really possesses. He 
is turned of fifty years of age, tall and thin ; 
his attitude is stooping, his hair red, his 
features strongly marked, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance serious; his spark- 
ling lively eye, concealed by overhanging 
eyebrows, are generally fixed on the ground, 
and seldom even raised to the person he is 
addressing. His lady forms a striking cun- 
trast to him. She is young, handsome, 
lively in conversation, extremely amiable, 
and so devotedly attached to him, that she 
exposes her life to the greatest danger ra- 
ther than leave his side, and has remained 
in his ship during all his battles in the South 
American service.””—i. 41. 

A very curious adaptation (if true) 
of Providence to situation, occurs in the 
account of the aborigines of Teneriffe : 

‘¢ [t is said, from the resemblance of their 
teeth to those of grazing animals, that they 
could only live on vegetables. They em- 
balmed corpses in the manner of the ancient 
Egyptians, and preserved them in grottoes 
in the rocks, where they are still to be 
found.” —i. 22. 


We know that it was the custom of 
the ancient Gauls, Britons, &c. to kill 
slaves at the funeral pile. This custom 
still obtains among the barbarous Ka- 
lushes at the New Archangel, ‘that 
the master may not want attendance in 
the other world.” (ii. 54.) The song 
of the bard also accompanies their fu- 
neral rites (id. ii. 57) ; and among the 
Indians or savages at Port Romanzow, 
are *¢ little cylindrically-shaped huts of 
underwood” (ii. 117), resembling our 
old wickerwork British houses, 

A tropical sky is magnificent, and a 
tropical landscape picturesque; and 
such is the weather, that the peculiar 
charm of a sail between the tropics is 
sepeeies by all seamen. The unique 
habits and thinking of that gallant 
class of men always amuse, and we ac- 
.cordingly give the anecdote in vol. ii. 
p. 154. 

«An old English Captain, with whom I 
became acquainted during this voyage, as- 
sured me, that he could imagine no greater 
luxury for the remainder of his life, than to 
possess a good quick-sailing ship, to keep a 
good table, and to sail between the tropics 
without ever making land.” 


We assure our readers that they will 
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find this work one of great instruction 
and entertainment. In the exposure 
of mischief and folly, Captain Von 
Kotzebue has rendered a serious ser- 
vice to this nation in particular; for 
to what pespone is our expense in 
voyages of discovery, if they are only 
to produce transmission of missiona- 
ries, who cause what little civilization 
there is among the savages to retro- 
grade, and defeat the excellent inten- 
tions of the wise and_philanthropic. 
We speak not in hostility to missions 
in general, which, properly conducted, 
are unquestionably good, but in objec- 
tion to agents who have shown them- 
selves far inferior even to the unletter- 
ed mutineers of the Bounty at Pit- 
cairn’s Island. 


a 
Cheltenham Lyrics. Lays of a modern Trou- 
tadour, and other Poems. By Hal Har- 

dynge. 24mo. pp. 151. 

WE have heard of eagles of genius, 
and do not see why, according to the 
poetical zoology, there should not be 
small birds also of the same character. 
We have watched them in the gambols 
of flirtation—the assiduous lover and 
the vain coquette; we have seen the 
former become an Adonis, and the 
latter a Venus; and we have known 
the drama to end in that most divine 
of all feelings, parental love. We have 
thus seen happiness perpetuated through 
the successive stages of life, and adored 
the benevolence of Providence in 
making affectionate feelings necessary 
to the enjoyment of being. Even the 
butcher animals, when lovers and pa- 
rents, have feelings next the heart, 
“soft as the cygnet’s down;” and 
meek as the morning of spring is the 
eye of the tigress when caressing her 
cubs. 

Our author has perched upon a 
bough of the shrubbery at the Mont- 
pelier Spa, and there has he sat, not 
mourning like a sparrow on the house- 
top, but petted and crumbed like a 
Robin ; every thing but caged. Well 
do we know Cheltenham—that gay 
land of falderolls and fiddles—of Nour- 
eddin Alis, and fair Persians—of Orien- 
tal fire-flies, and Egyptian Scarabei— 
of Saints and Unsaints—of Allegrosand 
Penserosos—of some all Carnival, of 
others all Lent. We who are fathers, 
have been at the childrens’ Christmas- 
ball; have watched the eyes of de- 
lighted mothers and exulting infants ; 
and thought that we heard the sweet 
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music that was playing in their souls. 
No scorie contaminated the pure ore 
of the sensations, which exhibit that 
celestial part of our being that sur- 
vived the Fall—and philosophers as 
we affect to be, though without pre- 
tending to bear the tooth-ache patiently, 
we felt that there were pleasures which 
Vice could purchase at no cost; and 
when, upon retiring to rest, we sung 
the hymn of the heart to our Creator 
in silence and solitude, we felt that 
there is a piety which is happiness. 

Milton’s devil was a hero, stooping to 
become a swindler; but the only real 
devil, we mean it as the only person 
who maintained the character in dig- 
nity (and we speak of course merely in 
reference to his poetry and genius), 
was Byron. Moore, Anacreon depu- 
rated, who could fill the earth with 
lovers, and make even old people ridi- 
culous by his intoxicating sweetness, 
stands next, like an Apollo among the 
Muses, and attracts around him sing- 
ing birds of all kinds, among whom is 
our author; whose poetry is character- 
ized by tendresse ; it is Eau de Cologne, 
sweet sentimental odour! There are 
many delicious exhalations of fragrance, 
and we only wish that in his Lyrics 
and Heroics, he had changed his man- 
ner, and thought that a Zephyr cannot 
personify Hercules. We shall give a 
felicitous stanza, which will enable 
our readers to judge correctly of our 
author’s poetical character. 
‘6 ] kneel, fairest maiden, as when on 

The field where for glory he strove, 
The conqueror knelt to the pennon 

OF Majesty, Beauty, and Love.”—p. 62. 


A Discourse on the Authenticity and Di- 
vine Origin of the Old Testament, with 
Notes and Illustrations, translated from 
the French of J. E. Cellerier, formerly 
Pastor, and now Helrew Professor of Sa- 
cred Criticism and Antiquities in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. By the Rev. John 
Reynell Wrefurd. Post 8vo, pp. 286. 


THERE is a florid manner in this 
discourse, which is not to our taste ; 
but it may be accordant with foreign 
pulpit eloquence. We shall extract 
curious facts : 

‘© The descendants of the old Samaritans 
are to be found at the present time in Pa- 
lestine, at Naplons (the ancient Neapolis or 
Sichem), between mount Ebal and mount 
Gerizim. They form a miserable tribe of 
about thirty families, or two hundred souls. 
They still preserve the Pentateuch and their 


alphabet; they continue faithful to all they 
have been able to retain of their religion ; 
and they never marry out of their own sect. 
In a word, they are a living monument, as 
singular as it is authentic, of the ancient 
Samaritan Church, the enemy of Jerusalem, 
the contemporary of Ezra, and of Jesus 
Christ.”—p. 12. 


In p. 109 M. Cellerier quotes Le- 
tronne concerning the Zodiacs of 
Tentyra and Esric. He says, 


‘‘ It is proved, indisputably, in three or 
four different ways, that these two famous 
zodiacs, unworthy of the celebrity they 
have acquired, as well as the edifices, upon 
the ceilings of which they were painted, 
were of later date than the time of Jesus 


Christ.” 


This may be very true concerning 
these particular zodiacs, because they 
might be only copies of mete ancient 
Indian archetypes. (See Fosbroke’s 
Foreign Topography, p. 92.) Surely 
no such recent date can be ascribed to 
the astronomical tables of Elorah. 

M. Cellerier adds, upon the antho- 
rity of Champollion, ‘ that those mo- 
numents of Egypt which were of real 
antiquity, did not exist prior to the 
Pharoahs of Exodus or of Genesis.”— 
p- 110. 

How are we to reconcile this with 
the Obelisks, the name of Octomasen, 
&c. which are stated, according to a 
quotation in the Foreign Review, to 
beanterior tothe very time of Abraham? 


** According to Champollion (Lettre ii. 
a M. de Blacas, p. 132) the most ancient 
monument now existing in Egypt, and 
capable of being referred to a determinate 
epoch, is a portion of an edifice built by 
Osymandyas, and afterwards incorporated 
with the palace of Karnac, begun by Ame- 
nophis, after the expulsion of the shepherd 
Kings. Osymandyas reigned about 2300 or 
2272 B.C. The visit of Abraham to Egypt 
is commonly placed in the year 1920 B, C,” 
—p. 110. 

Now Sir William Drummond will 
not allow any credit to be due to the 
dynasties of Manetho here quoted. 
(See Origines, vol.ii.c. 12.) He says, 
p- 476, that Petavius vainly attempted 
to overcome the difficulties attached to 
the chronology of Egypt; and in p. 
479, he adds, ‘ thet he sees nothing 
which even approuches to certainty, 
previous to the reign of Psammetichus 
the First.” That reign is usually as- 
cribed to the year 655 B. C. thirteen 
hundred years after the time of Abra- 
ham. If so, the firs¢ mention of Egypt 
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(as is supposed by many), occurs in 
the Bible under that Patriarch’s his- 
tory. But there is no probability, ac- 
cording to ancient remains, that there 
were any sfone buildings whatever be- 
fore the time of the Canaanites, ex- 
pelled by Joshua (who were the Cy- 
clopes of the Geeeks), five hundred 
years after the time of Abraham; for 
as to the erection of Thebes by Busiris, 
Osymandyas, and Sesostris, to whose 
reigns, if the Egyptians borrowed their 
style from Indian cavern temples, the 
oldest edifices can be most reasonably 
ascribed, that brings matters to nine 
centuries after the Patriarch. Bricks 
were probably in his day the materials 


used. 
—_@— 


Discourses on the Millennium, the Doctrine 
of Election, Justification by Faith, and on 
the Historical Evidence for the Apostolical 
Institution of Episcopacy ; together with 
some preliminary remarks on the principles 
of Scriptural Interpretation. By the Rev. 
Michael Russel, LL.D. §c. Post 8vo, 
pp. 438. 

WE know that very sanguine expec- 
tations are entertained concerning the 
proximity of the Millennium, because 
there are certain religious societies now 
instituted ; a circumstance which is, by 
some, deemed indicative of its actual 
arrival. Such things, in their opinion, 
must be convincing proofs and neces- 
sary precursors, of that great physical 
alteration for the better, in the world 
and human nature. We in conse- 
quence recommend the Londoners to 
look sharp, and the Committees of the 
said several religious societies to move 
their places of assemblage in good 
time, on account of the alarming pas- 
sage in p. 423. 

«¢ It is much to be regretted that two 
such men as Hales and Faber, should have 
indulged their imaginations so far as to fix a 
date for the commencement of the Millen- 
nium, that stumbling block of commenta- 
tors and chronologers. The former, in par- 
ticular, looked forward to that dreadful con- 
summation with a feeling of assurance not 
inferior to that with which a tenant views 
the expiry of his lease. His good wishes in 
favour of London, close his last volume, 
and breathe his valedictory affections. 
‘ If ten righteous citizens would have saved 
Sodom, that abominable city, even in the 
very jaws of destruction, may we not venture 
to hope that many tens are still to be found 
in the British metropolis and its environs ? 
And that whatever may be the final doom of 
London, yet we fondly hope that o gracious 
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Zoar or asylum for the faithful witnesses, a 
little city of refuge, will be found in their 
great and sorest trial.” ’—p, 424, 

If men who know nothing of physics, 
will pretend to interpret the Bible in 
matters which imply physical action, 
they will of course write nonsense. It 
is plain, from the recent elaborate re~ 
searches in geology, that this planet 
has undergone successive changes, and 
that another may ensue, which a great 
improvement in the nature of man, 
and state of the earth, may be expected 
to accompany. Such is the opinion of 
well-informed commentators on Cus 
vier; and it is to be added, that there is 
nothing whatever of which permanency 
can be predicated, except of the Di- 
vine Being. We are ignorant of the 
interior of this globe, and of the laws 
by which its subterraneous action is 
regulated. Of course, we cannot fix 
any date, or anticipate the phenomena 
which wil! induce the change alluded 
to. As to the thousand years, it is 
a bo mere phrase for a long period. 
Ve have made these remarks, to show 
that there is nothing unphilosophical 
in the matter so far as concerns the 
Bible, however foolish may be the in- 
terpretations of its meaning. For the 
proofs of rashness, we extract from p. 
164, the following table, concerning 
the commencement of the Millennium, 
as given by eminent persons, 

Abp. Usher...,.....the birth of Christ. 
Grotius. ............the reign of Constantine. 
J.C. Romig.......in 1530. 

Mede .......seseeeeeiM 1716. 

Frere ......ee0+e0000i0 1793. 

Faber ....00.0e00-++ei0 1866, 

Hales ..........000.0i 1880. 

Bishop Newton ...in 1987. 

Lowman ........++.-im 2016. 

Sir I. Newton. ...in 2036. 

We say “ of the limes and seasons 
knoweth no man,” &c. But we must 
come to a conclusion, and do so b 
giving Dr. Russel due credit for his 
elaborate, judicious, and useful work. 


en: coe 


An Historical Enquiry into the causes of the 
Rationalist Character lately predominant in 
the Theology of Germany. Part II. con- 
taining an explanation of the Views mis- 
conceived Ly Mr. Rose, and further illus- 
trations. By E. B. Pusey, M.A. Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, and late Fellow of Oriel College. 
80, pp. 434. 

THE points of dispute between Mr. 

Pusey and Mr. Rose, are connected 
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with such peculiar reading, that no 
person, unless a traveller in the same 
road, is qualified to give an opinion. 
We shall therefore, as far as we know, 
state the ground of the controversy. 
The Germans account for the super- 
natural parts of Christianity by natural 
phenomena, as if the action of a thing 
necessarily explained the process ; as if 
the simple circumstance of a fellow’s 
being hanged, always implied for what 
crime he was hanged. Alas! it is too 
true, that 

“‘ The habit of defending abstract points 
as a main duty, has au obvious tendency to 
turn the mind from the more practical parts 
of Christianity; to make religion a matter of 
speculation, rather than of practical interest 
—an occupation of the intellect, rather than 
of the heart.”—p. 369. 

This superinduction upon theology 
occasioned the trash of the Dialecti- 
cians ; but it is known to philosophers, 
that he who takes an interest in any 
thing, must have a definite view of it; 
and that he who professes an indif- 
ference to all exclusive systems, cannot 
possibly feel a real concern about the 
thing itself. His concern can only be 
resolvable into a secondary or distinct 
object. He cannot be single-minded. 
Toleration cannot be a matter of voli- 
tion, only of necessity. 

Ecclesiastical history consists of hos- 
pital lectures, relative to intellectual 
disease. Well does the learned Herder 
say, in p. 137, 

*¢ Ordinary Ecclesiastical History often 
forgets religion, and theology, and scientific 
knowledge. It is for ever tracing mere 
learning and doctrinal systems : adds at most 
the ceremonies or the government of the 
Church, and then is completed! Prevail- 
ing manners, the influence of religion upon 
events, upon society, even in errors and 
heresies, it often forgets.” —p. 137. 

Now this is the object which, if po- 
lemics are to be conducted upon public 
principles, we think that they ought 
ever to consult, viz. the effects of parti- 
cular doctrines upon the good of society, 

olitical and civil. We claim credit 
or having so acted, in reference to 
Popery and Evangelicism. Neither 
are reconcilable with public good, 
when assayed by history. 

Mr. Pusey’s book is, as might be 
expected, a learned and able one. 


oo 
A Greek-English School Lexicon, contain- 
ing all the Words that occur in the Books 
used at School, and in the Undergraduate 


Course of a Collegiate Education. To 
which is added, a Dictionary of proper 
Names. By the Rev. T. Dix Hincks, 
M.R.I.A. Professor of Hebrew, and Mas- 
ter of the Classical School in the Belfast 
Institution. 

THIS Introductory School Lexicon 
promises to be as useful to the tyro in 
Greek, as Entick’s little volume has 
been to the school-boy in acquiring 
the Latin tongue. From the expe- 
rience of Mr. Hincks as a teacher for 
nearly 40 years, we doubt not his qua- 
lification for the task. He has in this 
work thrown the common lexicons 
aside; and selected the words from 
ZEschines, HEschylus, Aristotle, De- 
mosthenes, Euripides, Homer, Longi- 
nus, Lucian, Sophocles, Xenophon, 
and the New Testament. These au- 
thors have afforded above 2000 words 
not found in Schrevelius, and likely to 
occur to the student. The value of 
this compendicus Lexicon is therefore 


self-evident. 
—e - 


Observations on the Changes of the Currency. 
By Edw. Prichard, Esq. 


CHANGES in the Currency affect 
the navigation of business, as changes 
in the wind do that of the ocean; and 
in both it is desirable to raise the wind, 
and if possible to get into a regular 
trade one. We have, however, said 
already so much upon the subject, 
that we shall make only one more ob- 
servation. It is that the following re- 
mark of Capt. Andrews, in his Travels 
to South America, shows that the 
country bankers were most unjustly 
aspersed in the year 1825. Capt. A. 
states, that the reduction of one spe- 
cies of stock in the year 1824, together 
with the apprehension of stockholders 
in general, that every description of 
the public securities would share the 
same fate, carried an overwhelming 
: yg of unemployed wealth into 
the market. Joint stock companies 
now sprang up in the natural anxiety 
to find new and profitable modes of 
investment, and many of these were of 
the most novel and absurd character. 

Mr. Prichard, who is a partner in 
the Old Bank, Ross, Herefordshire, 
says, therefore, very truly, 


**The quantity, not the quality of the 
abuse which was levelled against the coun- 
try bankers some years ago, has left a stain 
behind it which nothing but time can ef- 
face ; nevertheless, it is a fact that there is 
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no class of men who have derived so little 
individual advantage, in proportion to that 
of the public, from their occupation : but 
for their agency, the taxes, during a consi- 
derable period, could not have been collect- 
ed, and the trifling ultimate loss, which the 
country suffered by the bankers, after the 
severe ordeal to which they were exposed, 
proves that it was against a system not un- 
derstood, which caused it to be reversed. 

*¢The immense quantity of money which 
was sent from England during the latter 
years of, and for the immediate purposes of 
the war, was not taken into calculation in 
the question of the depreciation of the cur- 
rency; but its disappearance was afterwards 
accounted for by the issue of paper.” —p. 2. 

Again, 

*¢Gold of itself is unproductive ; credit 
expands and recedes in proportion to its 
productive power; and if altogether unpro- 
ductive, must in time cease to exist. It is 
this power which regulates the amount of 
private credit; not the will of the Bank 
Directors, or that of the country bankers. 

‘¢ The surplus of the income of the coun- 
try above the expenditure, being invested in 
the names of the Commissioners for the 
National Debt, cancelled a portion of pub- 
lic credit, which was productive; the im- 
mediate operation of the investment of the 
funds of the Savings Banks was the same ; 
both which causes created so great an 
amount of unproductive money in London, 
that in the attempt to make it productive, 
originated the mischief which ended in the 
panic of 1825.” 


As to the National Debt, Mr. P. says, 

*¢ Not only would the liquidation of the 
Debt under the present circumstances of the 
country be destructive; but any approxima- 
tion towards it is injurious ; and the system 
of the Sinking Fund, together with the in- 
vestment of money collected by the provin- 
cial Saving Banks (however excellent in 
their peculiar operation), by taking up 
stocks and thereby throwing out capital 
already invested therein, has produced a su- 
perabundance of money in London, which is 
the principal cause of the gambling spirit of 
our day.”—pp. 3, 4. 

Such are the opinions of men of bu- 
siness and experience. It would be 
deemed a paradox to affirm that the 
decay of trade and consequent distress 
of the population might be owing to 
the expenditure of the country being 
below its income ; but certain it is that 
the prudent habit of saving in order to 
make fortunes, and the consequent di- 
minution of expenditure, may not cor- 
respond with the fuller market occa- 
sioned by increased productions ; in 
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short, that vendors may exceed buyers. 
We attribute the fall of interest to the 
inability of employing money so as to 
procure higher returns, and to the ex- 
cess of money beyond the demand for 
it. Depreciation of the interest of 
money carries with it to our minds a 
corresponding depreciation of the pro- 
fits of trade ; and when we add to low 
profits infinite competition, and an ex- 
cess of capital exaggerating produc- 
tion, perhaps the apparent paradox 
might prove a solemn truth ; at least 
have a closer connection with facts, 
than we are inclined to allow to it. 
—= == 
The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoologi- 
cal Society delineated. Published with the 
Sanction of the Council, under the Super- 
intendence of the Secretary and Vice Se- 
cretary of the Society. Quadrupeds. Vol, I. 


8vo. 

ALTHOUGH the Zoological So- 
ciety requires neither the aid of public 
advertisement nor scientific publica- 
tions, to enhance its popularity or to 
augment its patrons, we are convinced 
that the volume before us will serve 
materially to advance its cause, and 
make it better appreciated. There is 
perhaps not a volume to be seen in the 
present publishing age surpassing the 
present in all its departments of exe- 
cution. The paper, typography, em- 
bellishments, and the literary matter, 
are all entitled to the approbation of 
the most fastidious critic. When we 
name Whittingham as printer, Har- 
vey as draftsman, Branston and Wright 
as engravers, and Bennett as author, 
we have a set of names pre-eminent in 
their respective departments. If the 
writings of Buffon and Goldsmith 
were calculated to make zoology popu- 
lar in former days, the scientific, fami- 
liar, and pleasing essays of Mr. Bennett, 
aided by the exquisite wood engravings 
in this volume, are more eminently de- 
serving of admiration and praise. The 
woodcuts of Bewick’s beasts and birds 
have attracted extraordinary publicity 
and sale; and they certainly deserved 
all the fame they obtained: but when 
compared with those in the presen 
volume, they are sadly depreciated ; 
they must ‘hide their diminished 
heads.” Every lover of natural history 
will derive pleasure and instruction 
from this very interesting work, and 
we trust that the proprietors will share 
with the Society in publicity and profits, 
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The Pulpit. 

THE glory and well-being of a na- 
tion consist in its science, warlike 
power, liberty, laws, wealth, arts, ma- 
nufactures, and agriculture; and as 
from common sense boys who are mis- 
chievous must be flogged, we shall 
lend no sanction to irrational devotees 
who are struggling to make these na- 
tional benefits of little worth, com- 
pared with a troublesome and factious 
priesthood, the very sort of priesthood 
which Adam Smith condemns in the 
strongest terms. To assist an innova- 
tion, which, if successful, would ele- 
vate the spiritual above the temporal 
power, an do other political mischief, 
is the object of the work before us. 
Instead of giving us sermons worth 
publication, such as those of Sherlock, 
Alison, &c. it edites, generally speak - 
ing, perfect nullities as to literary cha- 
racter, sermons which in reality are 
only love-letters addressed to our Holy 
Saviour, grossly impure in language 
and sentiment, and hymns construct- 
ed in the manner of amatory songs. 
Both a sermon and a song (for such it 
is) of the description alluded to, occur 
in the work before us. 

We shall take the opportunity of 
making some observations concerning 
this fashion of the day, because it is 
connected with political evil. It is 
‘said that there is a great numerical su- 
periority of sectaries over churchmen. 
Admitted: but so there are of the poor 
over the rich, and yet it cannot be en- 
dured that they should outvote even 
a parochial vestry. But how is this 
numerical superiority acquired? Ac- 
cording to facts, in manner following. 
The sovereign, nobility, gentry, bank- 
ers, merchants, commercial esquires, 
officers, and professional men, are with 
very rare exceptions churchmen; so 
are also landlords, and the mass of 
farmers, who pay large tithes. But on 
the other hand, they whose property 
in the State is comparatively trifling, 
retail. shopkeepers and humble dealers 
and chapmen, who live for the most 
part from hand to mouth, acquire 
worldly consequence and custom by 
supporting as many congregations, dis- 
tinct or alienated in feeling from the 
Established Church, as they can, not 
from doctrine, which they care little 
about, but for the sake of customers, 
and from morbid feeling ; because, if 
they attend church, they are not ele- 
vated above the nobility and gentry. 


(vou. c, 


In cities and towns the mass of the 
population consists in such persons, 
their workmen, and servants. These 
Jatter many of them would discharge, 
if they expended a penny at a church- 
man’s shop. Besides, they are in ge- 
neral political malcontents, who deem 
their superiors, although they live upon 
their private property, public cheats 
and oppressors ; and because such gen- 
tlemen live unlike puritans (the very 
mode of living by which they derive 
their own maintenance), they hold 
them certain of eternal condemnation. 
—Thus it is that they are ignorant of 
the grand interests of society, and of 
course of their own included, and 
forming the chief portion of an Eng- 
lish population, easily acquire a nume- 
rical superiority. This acquisition 
grows out of the toleration of the Pro- 
testant Church (let the conduct of its 
Clergy be as correct as possible); for 
in Ireland their numbers are very few, 
because most of the retailers and chap- 
men there are themselves Catholics. 
In short, there can be no doubt but 
that the class of persons alluded to are 
in the main the agitators and patrons of 
our political and ecclesiastical factions. 
All the other classes have a direct inte- 
rest in the State. Now to the work 
before us. 

No. VIII. of the Pulpit contains 
two sermons and a song (misnomered 
a hymn), none of which, in point of 
fact, have literary merit sufficient to 
vindicate publication. The first ser- 
mon is that of Mr. Dale, a Professor 
in the London University, and who, 
frcm regard to his own just reputation, 
ought not to have permitted its appear- 
ance in print. It is declamatory, and 
purposely divested of argument, that 
(as we presume) it might be fitted to 
the taste of auditors who could not ap- 
preciate literary merit.—The second 
consists of that fanatical raving, which 
in print may be called, not the wine, 
but the gin of literature—The third 
is an extract from a sermon by Mr. 
Irving. Though Mr. Irving’s manner 
is too theatrical for us, still he is an 
eagle, a real man of genius. He is no 
magpie echoist,—he is immeasurably 
above those who even reach the rank 
of parrots. In him there is no sneak- 
ing to mob principles for popularity,— 
ho pot-house declamation for ascend- 
ancy. He nobly flies in the faces of 
such seditionists, with his powerful 
beak and talons, and thus does not act 
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like craven poultry of unwise and un- 
philosophical Church-clergymen, who 
for some temporary grains of barley, 
woo broth-spoiling cooks that intend 
to cut their throats. Well does he 


, 

“© We feel as if we were on the edge of 
some crumbling precipice. Each one seems 
to feel the ground-swell of a coming storm ; 
but we must not speak thus, we must not 
despair. We must still rally round the 
throne, and do all we can to resist the con- 
sequences of the coming storm.”—p. 31. 


If we were not convinced that to 
strip the Church of its revenues would 
be attended with no other consequence 
than transference of it to the laity, and 
more severe exaction, we should re- 
commend modification, and not shut 
our ears against the marrow-bone and 
cleaver wasic of our mob politicians. 
This, however, we know, that Heury 
the Eighth carried the Reformation in 
England, and John Knox that in Scot- 
land, by dispersing the spoils of the 
Church among the nobility and gen- 
try. We know also that here an in- 
surrection called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace ensued ; and that the Scots pe- 
titioned the Sovereign, because where 
they had before paid twenty shillings 
they then paid thirty. At the present 
day, we believe that the sums paid to 
lay impropriators in the shape of in- 
creased rent, or otherwise, are, as to 
the scale of assessment, higher than 
those which the Clergy either demand 
or receive. But these arguments are 
of no weight. The popular desire ex- 
pressed in colloquial dialect is simply 
this, ** Down with the Mitre and Co- 
ronet! and let shopkeepers and shop- 
keepers’ parsons form the lords tempo- 
ral and spiritual of Great Britain, pro 
bono publico ;” but Lonum publicum is 
often translateable, ‘a bone of con- 


tention.” 
a 
On the Varieties of Deafness and Diseases of 
the Ear. By William Wright, Esq. Sur- 
geon Aurist to her late Majesty Queen 

Charlotte. pp. 295. 

Mr. WRIGHT'S work is a very 
comprehensive account of the causes 
of all the affections to which the ear 
is liable, and a shrewd critical review 
of the state of acoustic surgery, written 
in a popular style. But it appears to 
us not always explicit in demonstrating 
the various processes of treatment ap- 
plicable to the different cases, and con- 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. C. Part IL, 
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necting both together, as if it were 
meant more to induce people to seek 
advice in a particular quarter, than to 
instruct medical men or patients in 
the treatment of cases. But still it is 
a very useful book. 

Professor Macartney of Dublin is 
accustomed to observe in his lectures, 
that ‘* an aurist, if an itinerant, should 
never move in a circle, for upon his 
return to any former theatre of his ex- 
ploits, he is sure to find the people 
whom he had left for cured or relieved, 
just as bad as ever.” The morbid ana- 
tomy of the ear is very little under- 
stood, and deafness is very intractable. 
There are, however, many diseases of 
the ear which may be relieved, and 
which require very nice judgment; 
and it is disgraceful that medical men 
do not give more application to the 
subject, for they will treat ear cases 
though they know little about them, 
and the consequences of ignorance are 
appalling. 

After representing the mischievous 
consequence of applying to ‘* Family 
Apothecaries”’ in ear cases (p. 154), 
Mr. W. shows up a class of infamous 
quacks, under the denomination of 
“© pretended aurists.”’ 


‘¢There are always some of these em- 
pyrics advertising in London and its neigh- 
bourhood, as well as in all other parts of 
the country, who either profess to cure 
deafness in a wonderfully quick mauner, or 
sell some nostrum for the purpose. These 
impostors of the first class may be detected 
by a very trifling exertion of common sense ; 
for they promise a cure in all cases, and 
demand from three to ten guineas to be paid 
in advance, Which of itself is quite evough 
to awaken suspicion, as no regular profes- 
siopal man expects to receive more than the 
established fees. ‘Those of the second class 
sell specifics, which it will be evident, from 
the foregoing pages, never can exist, so va- 
rious are the causes of deafness. Tirese char- 
Jatans also produce and publish certificates 
that they have cured persons, who, if in- 
quiry be made, either never existed, are 
now dead ; or if alive, are probally confede- 
rates in the scheme of deception and vil- 
lainy.”—p, 288. 

The adoption of the police laws of 
France against quacks, is the only 
measure to stifle these privileged swin- 
diers, and conferring upon thein the 
soft retirement of Bridewell, and the 
graceful exercise of the treadmill, the 
whipping-post being now out of fa- 
shion. 
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Frascati’s, or Scenes in Paris. 3. vols., 
post 8vo. 

WE have been much amused with 
this novel, the gist of which is to 
guard the unsuspecting against gentle- 
men swindlers. An Irish Baronet and 
a friend, full, as Mr. Bernard says, 
** of all those generous, sociable, and 
whimsical essentials, that go to con- 
stitute the firmest friends and the 
drollest companions” of the gentle- 
men of the sister country, go to Paris, 
and conceive it utterly impossible, like 
Moses in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
that ¢hey should be taken in. Never- 
theless they are so, purely from ge- 
nerous feeling and ignorance of the 
world. Ignorance, we may say, equal 


[VvoL. cy 


to childish inexperience ; for, even a 
youth of eighteen ought to know, that 
whenever an acquaintance wishes to 
establish intimacy up to borrowing 
money, and proposes pecuniary deal- 
ings, or gaming transactions, he has 
designs, concerning which it is very 
necessary to be cold-heartedly caus 
tious. These sagacious gentlemen were 
accordingly entrapped toa most pitiable 
degree, not only in regard to money, 
and occasional scrapes, but to being 
saddled with bad wives. Now this 
book has a moral ; and wherever novels 
have such an object they do good, be- 
cause they are sure to be read with 
avidity, and, of course, to make im- 
pression. The story is well told. 


—- - 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Literature oF Britisn Inp1a.* 


Literature in India is to Europeans an ex- 
otic. It wants nearly all the conditions 
which make it thrivein the West. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it should rear its 
head but languidly, and that it should but 
partially and imperfectly flourish, In the 
first place, we have in India few such per- 
sonages as men of letters— men who convert 
their abilities and acquirements into means 
of subsistence, or who, in familiar phrase- 
ology, live by.their wits. We have no un- 
productive jabourers in our community: 
every one has his place, his daily task, from 
which, if he cannot expect fortune, he is 
sure of support. One great stimulus to ul- 
terior exertion is therefore wanting, and as 
talent is proverbially indolent, it rests satis- 
fied with its appointed duty, and shrinks 
from the efforts to which it is not compelled. 
In the second place, a still more powerful 
excitement than even money — Fame — is 
wanting; not perhaps the fame that never 
dies, but the fame that lives, that animates 
and rewards contemporary merit. Writers in 
India must expect little attention from their 
countrymen at home, and less from the 
companions of their expatriation. 

There were many men in India of literary 
propensities, before the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society; but they were too busy to 
indulge them. When they did wield their 

ens, it was to vindicate the measures they 
find adopted for the safety or extension of 
the British power in the East, or to narrate 
the important events which they had wit- 
nessed, and of which they were a part. Such 
were the writings of Verelst, Vansittart, 
Hastings, and Orme. That the two latter 





* Abstracted from the Bengal Annual, 
reviewed in p. 445. 


lacked neither will nor ability to cultivate 
the graces of literature, we have a few, a very 
few, striking testimonials. Orme could in- 
dite a sonnet to the moon with no inferior 
taste, and Hastings paraphrase an ode of 
Horace with felicitous elegance. 

We do not recollect any prose work not 
professional, oriental, or partisan, which 
can boast of an Indian author, with excep- 
tion of a volume of essays on miscellaneous 
historical and philological topics, published 
in Calcutta about twelve years ago, There 
have heen a few poetical publications of an 
original stamp, and in some instances of 
singular merit; but they have been of too 
fugitive and unpretending a description, to 
attract universal attention, or to ensure the 
gratitude of posterity. This paucity of ori- 
ginal composition, especially in plain prose, 
is scarcely to be explained by the want of lo- 
cal patronage ; and it is remarkable enough, 
that not evena slight fabric of fiction should 
have been reared by an Indian architect. 
Some things of the kind are manufactured 
in England occasionally, but they are be- 
neath contempt. We have had Journals of 
Travels, of very various merit, in sufficient 
abundance, but they can scarcely be classed 
with productions purely literary; and when 
got up in London, it is not always certain 
who the author may be. We have had also 
historical compositions, although recently 
but few; but they are usually of a restricte 
purpose, being limited to some individual 
state, and no history on an expanded and 
comprehensive plan has yet been attempted 
in India. In searching, therefore, for names 
of local celebrity, we must recur to the lists 
of the Asiatic Society, in which they will 
mostly be found enrolied. 

Amongst the signatures affixed to the let- 
ter addressed to Warren Hastings, in 1784, 
soliciting his patronage for the proposed in- 
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stitution, are those of Jones, Gladwin, Law, 
Wilkins, and Paterson. To Wiikins we have 
already alluded. Gladwin was an industrious 
labourer in Persian literature, aud a zealous 
promoter of oriental letters in‘general. He 
is the father of periodical writing in Bengal, 
having preceded the Researches by an As.a- 
tic Miscellany, the first volumes of which 
are now rarely, if ever, to be met with. The 
compilation contains a variety of amusing 
matter. Sir William Jones’s Hindu Odes 
first appeared in its pages ; and they contain 
a curious attempt of his to give a metrical 
form to the ‘‘ Songs of Jayadeva.” The 
version is not printed with his works, al- 
though they include the prose translation of 
the same Sanscrit poem, as published in the 
Researches. It is a singular circumstance in 
literary history, that a very competent mas- 
ter of poetical style and expression, should 
have rendered a poem very elegantly into 
prose, and very flatly into verse. ‘The poeti- 
cal translation is a total failure. 

Of Sir William Jones it is unnecessary 
here to speak, except to hear tribute to the 
greatest of al! his merits, his disinterested 
love of literature. It may indeed be said, 
that he was not altogether disinterested, and 
that his object was fame. 

Paterson contributed to the Asiatic Re- 
searches some learned and ingenious essays 
on the Mythology and Music of the Hindus. 
The miscellany coutains some of his writings 
of a more popular description, Odes to the 
Ragas, or personified modes of music, and 
other poems of sufficient merit to make it 
matter of regret that he wrote so little; but 
he was an eccentric character, and preferred 
his ease to his reputation. He came to India 
highly gifted by nature, and cultivated by 
education ; with talent and acquirements to 
have placed himself first amongst the fore- 
most. The wreath might have been his, 
but he could not put forth his arm to 
take it. 

The lights of later days are still more nu- 
merous, if not more splendid, than those 
which dawned upon the horizon when the 
day of literary enterprise first broke ; and 
Harington, Wilford. Hunter, Colebrooke, 
and Leyden shone with a radiance more 
steady, or more continued, than their pre- 
decessors. 

The latter period of Harington’s Indian 
life was so exclusively devoted to high offi- 
cial duties, that he had forgotten he had 
ever amused himself with literature. We 
recollect reminding him, with some diffi- 
culty, of his contributions to Gladwin’s Mis- 
cellany—poetical versions, chiefly from Per- 
sian and Hindustani, executed with good 
taste and feeling. He also edited the works 
of Sadi. His further labours were of a pro- 
fessional tenor alone—Mohammedan juris- 
prudence and the regulations of the Go- 
vernment. 

Wilford was, perhaps, at first somewhat 
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overrated; latterly he has been too much 
undervalued. He was of foreign origin, a 
Swiss we helieve, and came to India as a 
private soldier in the Company’s service. He 
speedily obtained a commission in the engi- 
neers, for which he was much better quali- 
fied than most persons at the period of his 
arrival. He was not ashamed of his early 
history: an education of the first order 
showed he must have been brought up as a 
gentleman; and his serving as a private sol- 
dier was connected with some story of a per- 
sonal conflict, which compelled hita by its 
fatal consequences to quit his cvuntry. 
Something of the kind is, we believe, alluded 
to in Polier’s Memoirs, but we are not very 
precise in our recollections. However this 
may have been, the commencement of his 
Indian career rests upon his own authority ; 
for a constant companion of his studies at 
Benares was his Brown Bess, to whom he 
introduced us—the firelock he had wielded 
some 50 years before. It was a veteran like 
himself, and no more resembled a modern 
musket than he did a modern cadet. He 
was above 70, infirm as well as aged; yet he 
persevered in his pursuits, and devoted the 
whole day to study. Nature, however, often 
failed to keep pace with zeal, and a couple of 
pillows crowned a pile of folios on which he 
occasionally reclined, to compose and reclaim 
his scattered thoughts. 

Wilford, in spite of a classical and mathe- 
matical education, was to the last moment 
of his life highly imaginative. Pope said of 
himself, after reading a work on Rome, that 
if he had not already gained some repute as 
a poet, he should have turned antiquarian. 
The palpable obscure of ancient days, is the 
delight of antiquarian research; so much is 
to be conjectured, and from such slender 
hints, that the mind is ever at work on its 
own fancies, with the flattering unction that 
it is toiling after truth. 

Hunter was a very different being from 
Wilford, equally laborious, but endowed 
with all the shrewdness and caution of the 
North. He began his career with mechani- 
cal contrivances, and an improvement of the 
screw invented by him, was dignified by in- 
sertion in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Here he was known as an astronomer, ma- 
thematician, botanist, and orientalist. Ara- 
bic, Persian, and Hindustani were his stu- 
dies ; in the latter character he even versi- 
fied, with creditable success, some poetical 
compositions in those tongues. His chief 
fame was as a lexicographer, in which, it 
must be admitted, he reaped considerable ad- 
vantage from the labours of another. His 
Dictionary was in a great measure the work 
of Captain Joseph Taylor; but Hunter en- 
larged and edited it, and assigned the words 
to the sources from whence they sprang. 
He went to Java, with the expedition, as 
a surgeon-in-chief, and died there. 

Of Leyden, it is almost as unnecessary to 
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speak as of Sir William Jones. His fame 


has not been left to accident, and worthy 
encomiasts have perpetuated his praise. He 
has a high place in English literature, as the 
associate of Walter Scott in the Border Min- 
strelsy, the editor of the Complaynte of 
Scotland, and the author of Scenes of In- 
fancy and of the Miscellaneous Poems pub- 
lished by his bicgrapher. To the literature 
of the East he is now most familiar, as the 
first translator of Baher’s Commentaries. In 
oriental literature he was but just beginning 
to reap the harvest of his preparatory la- 
bours. His acquirements were more exten- 
sive than profound; but he had the talent 
of turning whatever he knew to good account 
—converting whatever he touched to gold. 
Leyden never studied language for its own 
sake; never stooped to qualify, either as in- 
terpreter or pedagogue: he acquired the 
oriental languages for their literature, and 
was rapidly familiarising himself with its es- 
sence, not merely its investing weed. His 
application was intense, it never admitted 
cessation ; his official duties required his at- 
tendance from a very early hour in the morn- 
ing until after mid-day; from that time he 
studied till late in the night, or rather in the 
morning, with slight intermissions for his 
meals, or the occasional interruption of so- 
ciety. He was fond of society, of o'l and 
every kind; and where it was not of the best 
kind, liked to lord it over inferior beings. 
Amongst his friends, however, and amongst 
men whom he held on a par with himself, in 
propensities at least, if not in acquirements, 
he was always agreeable and good-humoured., 
At the period above alluded to, he held aa 
assemblage of ‘* the wise men of the East” 
at his own house, once a fortnight, to din- 
ner: the guests were select. Leyden’s spi- 
rits were inexhaustible, and symposia of 
more mind and cordiality, Calcutta has never 
witnessed, 

The last, but not the least of the names 
above mentioned is that of Colebruoke. Not- 
withstanding a protracted residence in India, 
during which he held the highest official 
stations, having been finally Member of 
Council, he was little known and less appre- 
ciated here. His habits were retired, with- 
out heing unsociable; and his manners to 
all, but persons whom he valued, cold with- 
out being unkind. When he returned to 
Europe, he was pronounced by the Edin- 
burgh Literati to be the most intellectual 
being they had ever seen from the East; 
and they might well say so, for more varied 
and extraordinary attainments seldom fall to 
the lot of any individual. The greatest 
Sanscerit scholar that ever cultivated the lan- 
guage, he applied his knowledge of it to the 
investigation of the grammar and prosody of 
the tongue, and to the investigation of 
Hindu poetry, law, mathematics, astronomy, 
metaphysics, and religion. His first task 
was @ translation of a voluminous and ab- 
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stracted code of law; to this succeeded the 
analysis of the immense collection of the 
Vedas; and his latest, is a view of various 
systems of philosophy, attempting, with 
whatever success, to trace the path ‘* through 
nature up to nature’s God.” To the sub- 
jects already enumerated, Colebrooke added 
botany, natural history, geology, and statis- 
ties, and in all has done well. » He has been 
distinguished, not merely in India, but in 
England; having been called to office in 
the communities of London, associated for 
such pursuits. His mind leans to the useful, 
more than to the ornamental: but there is 
rational taste in all he writes; and his Essay 
on Sanscrit and Prakrit Prosody shows he 
was not insensible to the charms of feeling 
and fancy. He lives, but we regret to learn, 
compelled to relinquish for a while,—we 
hope, but for a while,—the companions and 
dearer portions of his existence,—letters 
and science. His love for them is linked 
with his existence. However calm his exte- 
rior, we know that he is an enthusiast, aud 
that he has been animated, throughout his 
career, by the wish and the will to uphold 
the intellectual character of his country. 

The Asiatic Society has furnished us with 
these worthies, but we do not mean to con- 
fine the enumeration to their records. To 
specify all who have distinguished themselves 
in a similar career, however, would extend 
this sketch to an inconvenient extent: and 
Scott, Baillie, Ross, Ellis, Franklin, Ers- 
kine, Roebuck, and Lumsden can only re- 
ceive this passing notice. We knew and 
highly esteemed the two latter, and never 
were individuals more worthy of esteem. 
Roebuck’s labours were of a less lofty cha- 
racter than Lumsden’s, and he could claim 
little merit, perhaps, beyond those cf zeal, 
of perseverance, and assiduity. Gilchrist 
was his ** Magnus Apollo.” His admiration 
has been repaid by the exclusion of his 
name, since his demise, from the title-page 
of the English and Hindustani Dictionary, 
to the preparation and publication of which, 
in conjunction with the learned Doctor, he 
mainly contributed. But the friendship of 
scholars is like that of beauties, and lasts 
but whilst they fear each other. Lumsden, 
who is styled by Von Hummer a stupendous 
prop of the temple of Arabic and Persian 
lore, has wearied of his toils, disgusted with 
the little notice they secured for him; and 
is now enjoying the ‘‘ dolce far niente”’ in 
Europe. 

The persons to whom we have thus cur- 
sorily alluded, are dead, or gone from 
amongst us. To living contemporaries it is 
not our purpose to advert; or an ample and 
grateful field would be found in the merits of 
Malcolm, Babington, Vans Kennedy, Mac- 
neghten, and others. There is, indeed, at 
this moment no want of both literary and 
scientific desert in India; and we trust they 
never will be wanting. At the same time, 
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we could wish that more encouragement 
were given to them, both by the Govern- 
ment and the Society. It is disheartening 
to talent to feel itself neglected; and the 
neglect recoils upon the source whence it 
proceeds. In the present constitution of the 
social body, a cultivated understanding forms 
the most universally recognised claim to re- 
putation; and whatever our countrymen in 
India may think, they will be weighed 
throughout Europe, and even in their native 
land, not hy the habits they carry home, 
aot by the rank that they have held, not by 
the provinces they conquered, nor the prin- 
cipalities they ruled; but by the proofs 
they ray have afforded of their keeping 
pace with the intellectual champions of the 
West in the advancement of knowledge and 
progress of mind. 





Human Sacririces 1n Inpia. 


In the Bengal Annual, Captain Gavin R. 
Crawford has published the following de- 
tails, in a communication dated from Bel- 
laspore, Sept. 12, 1829 :— 

Few persons are aware, that the horrible 
practice of offering human sacrifices to the 
gods is of frequent occurrence in India; and 
many, I believe, wholly doubt the fact; but 
unfortunately it ean be proved. Whilst su- 
perintendent of the Chanda district, in the 
Nagpore dominions, I heard that such sa- 
crifices took place every third year in the 
neighbouring principality of Bustar, which 
is tributary to the Rajah of Nagpore. Being 
anxious to ascertain the truth of these re- 
ports, I sent a man in the disguise of a cloth 
merchant, in the year 1822, to procure the 
necessary information; and he brought me 
a detailed account of the sacrifice, of which 
he was an eye-witness, I sent the statement 
tu Mr. Jenkins, late resident at Nagpore : 
he remonstrated on the subject with the 
Rajah of Bustar, who did not deny the fact, 
but promised that it should never again take 
place. Whether he kept his promise or not, 
I do not know. I give the account brought 
to me by Enkya Pudlwar as nearly as possi- 
ble in his own words. 

*¢T arrived at Dhintewarra on the 19th 
Sept. The fort of Dhiintewarra is of mud, 
and has two gateways; within it are the 
temple and five huts belonging to the offi- 
ciating priests. The temple is dedicated to 
Devi or Dhinteswurree, some name or in- 
carnation of the goddess Kali; it is built of 
cut stone; it is a square of 15 feet, and is 
18 feet in height. In front is a portico. 
About six weeks before my arrival, Mypal 
Deo, Rajah of Bustar, had marched from 
Jugdulpore, taking with him one large car 
(ruth) ornamented with pewter, and four 
other cars covered with nettings and gar- 
lands of flowers. His train consisted of 100 
matchlock-men, 20 horsemen, and 1 ele- 
phant. On the 23d September, at eight 
o'clock, p.M., the following sacrifice was 
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offered in the portico in front of the temple, 
the Rajah being present. 
5 Gossyns, 
10 People of different castes, 
600 He-goats, and 
10 Male buffaloes. 


‘The victims were killed by having their 
heads cut off with a large sword. As acon- 
clusion to this sacrifice, on the Dusehra, 
25th Sept. the image of Vigra Devi, (ano- 
ther name for Kali), was placed in the upper 
platform of the large car, and the Rajah and 
his wife sat on the lower one. They were in 
this manner dragged by 300 men to a spot 
near the village, where the Rajah performed 
the Sumya Pooja. The sacrifice takes place 
every third year, and the number of human 
victims ought to be fifteen. Should it be 
impossible to procure any victims by the 
seizure of travellers, or others, not inhabi- 
tants of the Bustar country, the Rajah, in 
that case, causes one of his own subjects to 
be seized for the sacrifice.” 

uman sacrifices also occur in the Ni- 
zam’s country. Mr. Fenwick, a gentleman 
who was an agent for Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. of Hydrabad, and who lived for many 
years at Madeepoor, informed me, that in 
the neighbourhood of that place there is a 
small tract of particularly fine land, to keep 
up the fertility of which, the natives con- 
ceive it necessary to offer a human victim 
yearly. 

The statement of Enkya Pudlwar would, 
of itself, appear sufficient to prove that hu- 
man Sacrifices do take place; but not a sha- 
dow of doubt, as to the fact, can exist in any 
one’s mind, after knowing that Mr. Jenkins 
wrote to me, and stated that the Rajah, in an 
interview with him, did not deny it. 

In the Kalika Poorana minute rules are 
given upon the mode of making such offer- 
ings. It is there said, that ‘ the blood of a 
tiger pleases the ;oddess (Kali) for one hun- 
dred years, and the blood of a lion, a rein- 
deer, ora man, a thousand. But by the sa- 
crifice of three men, she is pleased 100,000 
years.” 


oe 


Tue New Navuticat ALMANAC. 


For many years past, numerous com- 
plaints have repeatedly been made against 
the state of the Nautical Almanac, as not 
keeping pace with the progress of astro- 
nomy and navigation. An attempt, indeed, 
was made about seven years ago to redress 
the evil, and a Committee of the Royal 
Society was appointed to consider ** whether 
any and what additions ought to be made to 
the Nautical Almanac.” The result how- 
ever was not attended with any advantage to 
science, as the only resolution which they 
came to was the following; viz. ‘* that 
it would highly conduce to the interests 
of practical astronomy, if tables of preces- 
sion, aberration, solar nutation and proper 
motion of sixty principal stars were formed 
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for every day, in the period of four years, 
including leap year: and that a separate 
table be given for every degree of the moon’s 
node.” And in consequence of this resolu- 
tion, a folio volume of tables for that pur- 
pose was computed and printed at a great 
.expense, which has been complained of as 
a manifest waste of public money; since no 
observatory, except that of Greenwich, would, 
in the present state of science, ever think of 
resorting to so cumbrous a mode of assist- 
ance, amidst the numerous helps that are af- 
forded by more accurate and elegant tables. 

Soon after this, it was proposed to 
bring the subject before Parliament ; and 
various papers were moved for and printed 
by the House of Commons, with this view : 
but, from an assurance that Government 
was about to take up the subject, the matter 
was then dropped. During the last sum- 
mer, however, the Board of Admiralty (with 
whom the management of the Nautical Al- 
manac now rests, by virtue of a recent Act 
of Parliament) sent an official communica- 
tion to the Astronomical Society of London, 
requesting their opinion and advice, as to 
the alterations and additions that it would 
be proper to make in that national work. 

he Council commenced their operations 
by nominating a Committee, consisting of 
forty members, comprising not only some of 
the most profound mathematicians, but also 
most of the experienced practical astrono- 
mers and nautical men of science in the 
country, as well as the Professors from the 
naval establishments at Greenwich and 
Portsmouth. This Committee having met, 
proceeded to examine and discuss sertatim 
the various parts into which the Nautical 
Almanac is divided; and having agreed on 
certain preliminary arrangements, appointed 
a Sub-Committee to examine them more in 
detail, as well as to examine and digest the 
various hints and suggestions which had 
been forwarded to them, not only by mem- 
bers of their own body, who were unable to 
attend the meetings, but likewise by other 
correspondents relative to this subject. The 
Sub-Committee having made a report of 
their labours, it was ordered to be printed ; 
and a copy of the same (together with a 
specimen of the printed pages of the new 
almanac) having been forwarded to each 
member of the Committee, a distant day was 
appointed for taking it into consideration ; 
by which means every opportunity and faci- 
lity have been afforded for the most ample 
and open discussion of the several points in 
question. The final result of their deli- 
berations is contained in a Report, which 
has been forwarded to the Admiralty ; and 
we have the satisfaction of stating, that 
nearly the last act of the late Board was the 
approval of that Report, and the issuing of 
an order for its being carried into immediate 
execution, 

The Report will form a portion of the 


ensuing volume of the Memoirs of the As- 
tronomical Society, and we here present the 
following summary of the principal altera- 
tions and additions. 

The use of apparent time is abolished in 
all the computations: and mean time alone 
adopted. The calculations are, in general, 
carried one place further in the decimals 
than has hitherto been done: that is, all 
quantities expressed in ¢ime are carried to 
two places of decimals in the seconds; and 
those in space, to one place. The moon’s 
right ascension and declination are given to 
every hour ; and to the declinations are an- 
nexed the differences for every five minutes. 
The places of the six principal planets are 
to be given for every day ; and those of the 
four new planets for every fourth day: with 
an ephemeris of the latter for every day, for 
one month before and after their opposition. 
The co-efficients A, B, C, D, which are 
used for computing the apparent places of 
the stars, are to be given fur every day. 
The apparent contacts of Jupiter’s satellites, 
and also of their shadows, with the planet, 
are to be inserted. The lunar distances of 
the planets are also to be inserted : with the 
proportional logarithm of ile first difference 
annexed to all the lunar distances. Pre- 
dicted occultations (visible at Greenwich) 
of planets and fixed stars, to the sixth mag- 
nitude inclusive, are to be given: and also, 
Elements for predicting such occultations 
of the planets and fixed stars, to the fifth 
magnitude inclusive, as may be visible in 
any habitable part of the globe : with the 
limits of latitude annexed, within which 
they will be visible. The apparent places of 
the fixed stars are to be increased to 100 in 
number: @ and 3 Urse Minoris are to be 
given for every day; and the remainder for 
every tenth day as usual, but with the diffe- 
rences annexed. The list of moon-culmi- 
nating stars is to be incorporated with the 
work ; and various tables added for facili- 
tating the computations connected with this 
interesting and useful branch of practical 
astronomy. 

It appears that an interval of two or three 
years must necessarily elapse before these 
improvements can be completely carried 
into effect. The Nautical Almanac for 1833 
is already computed, and nearly ready for 
publication, so that the proposed alterations 
cannot take place until the year 1834. 

Wich a view of insuring a greater degree 
of accuracy in the computations, and as a 
means of detecting any errors, the Council 
have recommended that, in the Preface to 
each year’s almanac, there be inserted an 
account of all the tables and authorities de- 
pended upon ip every computation, with an 
express notice of such equations as may be 
omitted, or of any corrections introduced, 
And they have also recommended that no- 
tice of any errors should be advertised in the 
Londou Gazette, and the public papers. 
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ANATOMY OF THE OrnaNG OuTANG. 


At the meetings of the Zoological Society, 
held on the 4th and 23d of Nov., Mr. Owen 
read an interesting paper on the Anatomy of 
the Orang Outang, or Simia Satyrus of 
Linneus. 

The subject principally referred to was a 
young male, probably about four years of 
age, which had recently been presented to 
the Society by Mr. Swinton of Calcutta; it 
reached England in a very debilitated state, 
and died on the third day after its arrival in 
Bruton-street. ‘The morbid appearances met 
with in its examination were very slight, and 
of themselves not sufficient to account for 
the death of the animal. The brain was 
firm, and its membranes bore no traces of 
inflammation. 

The general appearance and position of 
the abdominal viscera in the Orang, bear 
much resemblance to those of the human 
subject. The stomach is thicker and nar- 
rower at its pyloric end, and the villous coat 
is of less extent. The small intestines are 
lined by a smootia and uniform membrane, 
and are without valvule conniventes. The 
position of the cacum is the same as in man : 
to its extremity is attached the vermiform 
appendage, which is wider at its commence- 
ment; thus exhibiting as a permanent struc- 
ture in the Orang, that which in man is a 
foetal peculiarity. The colon is sacculated, 
and appears, from the existence of glandule 
solitarie and from the preseuce of lacteal 
glands in the meso-colon, to take a great 
share in the functions of digestion. The 
liver generally resembles the human; the 
gall-bladder is long and tortuous ; the pan- 
creas is relatively larger, and the spleen 
more pointed at its extremities than in man ; 
the hepatic and pancreatic secretions enter 
the duodenum separately, but close toge- 
ther. In the structure of the abdominal 
ring, the Orang recedes further than the 
Chimpanzee (Simia Troglodytes, L.) from 
the human type; the kidneys also differ, and 
present, like those of the Monkeys generally, 
only a single papilla. The palate, unlike 
that of man and of the Chimpanzee, has no 
pendulous wea. 

In external form, the brein resembles the 
human and that of the Chimpanzee : it dif- 
fers from the brains of other animals in the 
number and disposition of the lamine of the 
cerebellum ; in the posterior fissure of that 
part; and in wanting the transverse band of 
fibres posterior tu the pons Varolii. As 
compared with that of the Chimpanzee, the 
medulla oblongata is shorter in proportion, 
as are also the anterior lobes; and the cere- 
bellum projects further behind the cerebrum. 
The internal structure of the brain has not 
yet been examined; some previous prepara- 
tion of that part having been deemed neces- 
sary, in order to render it sufficiently firm 
for dissection. 
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The structure of the larynx was minutely 
described, and contrasted with the anatomy 
of the same part in the Chimpanzee, in which 
the laryngeal sacs are not developed as in 
the Orang. The left laryngeal sac in the 
present instance was the largest, and ex- 
tended over the top of the sternum. In the 
Chimpanzee the laryngeal sac is produced 
into a cavity in the body of the os hyvides, 
presenting the first indication of the excava- 
tion which is carried to so great an extent 
in the Monkeys of the genus Mycetes. The 
thyroid glaud is small in the Orang. The 
lungs are entire on each side, and not divided 
into lubes. The aorta gives off by a common 
trunk the right subclavian and the right and 
the left carotid arteries, the latter of which 
is given off in the Chimpanzee, as in man, 
from the arch of the aorta. 

In the course of his illustrations of the 
anatomical differences which exist between 
the Orang and the Chimpanzee, Mr. Owen 
frequently referred to Tyson’s ‘* Anatomy of 
a Pigmy,” and confirmed many of the de- 
scriptions given in that work. 

As to the osteology of the animal, which 
is minutely described and contrasted with 
that of the Chimpanzee. With the skeleton 
of the Pongo (Pongo Wurmlii, Desm.) the 
resemblance is in many particulars almost 
complete; and the extensive examination 
which Mr. Owen has made of entire skele- 
tons of both the Pongo and the Orang, and 
of numerous crania of the latter at various 
ages, has led him to adopt the opinion of 
those who maintain that these constitute 
really but one species, of which the Orang 
is the young, and the Pongo the adult. The 
remarkable differences in the crest of the 
cranium, and in the facial angle, appear to 
be the result of the action of the powerful 
muscles of manducation, and of the deve- 
lopement of the extremely large laniarii. 

A marked peculiarity of the cranium of 
the Orang exists in the junction of the sphe- 
noid with the parietal bones; a junction 
which is not found in the Chimpanzee, and 
has been asserted to exist in man alone. 
Other peculiarities are met with, in the ab- 
sence of a crista galli on the ethmoid bone, 
and in the non-existence of either mastoid 
or styloid processes: there is a process 
from the articular surface of the temporal 
bone, which is necessary to prevent disloca- 
tion backwards of the lower jaw, the audi- 
tory process not being adapted to prevent 
such an accident. The intermaxillary bones 
are distinct. There are large foramina be- 
hind the deciduous teeth, which lead to ca- 
vities containing the permanent ones; the 
crowns of the latter are as large as those of 
the Pongo. The os nasi is single and trian- 
gular ; it has a strong spine at the back 
part. There are three infra-orbital fora- 
mina; and large foramina in the malar 
bone. The auterior condyloid foramina are 
two on each side. 
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The true vertebre are 23: 7 cervical, 
with long simple spines; 12 dorsal; and 4 
lumbar. There are 8 false vertebre, viz. 5 
sacral, and 3 coccygeal, ‘The ribs are 12; 
7 true, and 5 false. 





Horotoey. 


Dec. 20. At the Athenaeum Society of 
Bristol, Mr. E. Jones commenced a series 
of lectures on Horology. After briefly re- 
capitulating the various methods pursued * 
by the ancients, of computing time and 
subdividing the years, he proceeded to state, 
that the first measure of time was by clep- 
sydra, or water-clocks, and sabliers, or 
sand-glasses. The Romans used both clep- 
sydra and sundials ; of the former Phavori- 
nus says, it was a vessel having a little hole 
in the bottom, which was set in the courts 
of judicature, full of water, by which the 
lawyers pleaded; this, he adds, was to 
‘¢ prevent babbling, that such as spake 
should be brief in their speeches.” The 
first dial employed at Rome was set up near 
the temple of Quirinus, by Papirius Cursor, 
the Roman general, 293 B.C. : it soon be- 
came a great favourite with the Roman 
people. The invention of clocks had been 
attributed to Archimedes and Possidonius, 
before the Christian era ; to Boethius in the 
5th century; Pacificus about the middle of 
the 9th ; Gerbert at the end of the 10th; 
Wallingford at the beginning, and Dondi at 
the end of the 14th; but, upon close exa- 
mination, the Lecturer said he had found 
the machines of all except the two last, not 
to be entitled to the name of clock, being 
nothing more than varieties of the clepsy- 
dra, &c. It is certain the Roman Catholic 
Clergy were not acquainted with clocks in 
1108, ** because the Sacristan of the Mo- 
nastery of Cluny went out to observe the 
stars, to know the time when to awaken the 
Monks to prayers.” 

There is no doubt but Dondi invented 
some Horological machine, as his family 
bear the name of Horologio to this day. 
This was in 1350. But Wallingford was an 
Englishman, an abbot of St. Alban’s ; and 
according to the testimony of Gesner he 
constructed a clock in 1326, which was the 
wonder of the age, as it shewed the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, &c.: this appears 
to have been something of the nature of our 
orreries, But there seems to be no certainty 
amongst writers till the history arrives at 
the time of Henry de Vick, in the latter 
part of the 14th century, or in 1370, by 
whom a clock was constructed for Charles 
the Fifth, for one of the towers of the palais 
in Paris, where it still remains. This de 
Vick was sent for from Germany by the 
King ; and thus clocks are said to have been 
invented in Germany. Mr. Jones, however, 
claims for Great Britain the honour of the 
invention of clocks. ‘*I have before men- 
tioned a clock,”’ said he, ‘* constructed hy 
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Richard of Wallingford, which surpassed 
every thing of the kind then existing, for it 
shewed the course of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the rise aad fall of the tides. Va- 
rious circumstances lead me to conclude 
that this was a weight clock; one in parti- 
cular 1 would point out to you, viz. that it 
was still in use in the time of Leland, who 
wrote about 1540, 150 years after weight- 
clocks were commonly employed. This 
would hardly have been the case if it had 
been a water-clock, as these were much in- 
ferior in accuracy to weight-clocks. It is 
not surprising that this circumstance has 
been overlooked by those who have entered 
into the history of Horology. Vick’s clock 
is still existing in a public situation in Paris, 
and the only writers on the subject are 
French; and though I do not think that 
they would distort the truth to remove the 
palm from us, yet was there a doubt whether 
the invention originated in England or Ger- 
many, I believe that they would give the 
preference to the latter, particularly when 
the best work on the subject was written, 
which was in the year 1802; nor do I think 
that we ought to consider the fact of Charles 
the Fifth having sent for a clockmaker from 
Germany, any proof that there were none in 
England at that time, as the two nations 
were then at war. And as all that I can find 
on the history of Horology is written by 
French authors, or copied from them into 
English, I am not disposed to give up my 
point, because no one else has taken it up. 
But I have a far stronger and more incon- 
testible proof than this :—There is in the 
Cathedral at Weils, at this time, a clock 
which was removed from the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, where it was constructed by a 
Monk of the name of Peter Lightfoot, in 
the year 1325. This clock also shuws the 
changes of the moon, and other astronomical 
phenomena. Here then are two clocks, of 
the most complicated description, known to 
have been constructed in England nearly 
fifty years before we hear of the plain sort of 
clock made by de Vick; and as these were 
constructed by men living in very distant 
parts of the kingdom, I think we may ven- 
ture to assert, that weight-clocks must have 
been known in England even before this 
time. Iam borne out in this supposition 
by another historical fact. There existed 
in Westminster, till the beginning of the 
last century, an ancient tower, called the 
clock-house, in which a clock is stated to 
have been placed by Edward I. in the year 
1288. Now I do not think that this could 
have been any other than a weight-clock, 
from the fact of its having been placed in a 
high tower, these machines requiring roam 
for the fall of the weights, while the clep- 
sydra did not. Besides, I have the same rea- 
son for concluding this to be a weight clock, 
as I had for supposing Wallingford’s to be 
one; viz. its being kept going long after 
weight clocks were in general use.”’ 
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POETRY. 





Tribute to the Memory of Mr. Carrincton, Author of Dartmoor,” 
** Banks of Tamar,” &c. &c. 


By Mrs. Caney. 


PEVONIA, lament! for that spirit is fled, 

Who erst o’er thy beauties new brilliancy shed. 
Alas! I could weep, when I think that no more 
His voice shall be heard on thy wave-beaten shore. 


Full dear to my heart was the lay that he sung, 

For it led me once more thy green vallies among— 
Led me back, for a while, from the world and its strife, 
To the hopes that illume the gay morning of life. 


He lov’d thee, Devonia, with feelings that threw 
Fresher tints o’er each object that broke on his view, 
As he pensively stray’d where thy rivers glide by, 

Or thy tors, in their pride, lift their heads to the sky. 
Farewell, gentle Bard! when I hail’d with delight, 
The dawn of thy genius—so vivid and bright— 

I dream’d that kind hearts, taught to glow at thy name, 
Would strew flowers in thy path to the temple of Fame. 


Yes, I dream’d!—Such illusions are dear—but they fly— 
Like the meteor’s bright flash from the wanderer’s eye— 
They fly—and more dreary the prospect appears, 

That frowns on the view through the vista of years. 

Alas! what were life, if the hopes, that arise 

In the strength of our faith, did not soar to the skies ; 

To the realms of the blest, where no care shall alloy 

The pure raptures they taste at the fountain of joy ? 


There the Poet of Nature no longer shall grieve 

O’er the earth-born illusions, that charm’d to deceive : 
There his spirit, releas’d from its burden of clay, 

Shall exult in the strength that no time can decay. 
And here—here on earth—till true Feeling shall die— 
His name shall be honour’d, and breath’d with a sigh— 
Here the flowers he gather’d unfaded shall bloom, 

And the Genius of Devou lament o’er his tomb. 


Nov. 10. 


A SONNET 
To Windsor Castle. 


AIL, noble pile ! thy regal turrets reared, 
High o’er the willowed banks of Thames’s 
stream, 
From History’s deathless page in glory beam, 
The abode to Britain’s Princes long endeared. 
Oft from thy walls has been the mandate 
heard, 
For Britain’s sons to thunder o’er the world ; 
And then a voice from thee the flag has furl’d 
Of tyrant War; and smiling Peace appeared. 
And from thy halls oft dove-eyed Mercy hies, 
Where long she’s dwelt near Britain’s sacred 
throne, 
And makes to suffering nations gladness 
known. 
Again on yonder tower the banner flies, 
That to each loyal British bosam tells, 
Here Englaud’s King, her dearest Sovereign 
dwells. G. C. 
Overshot Mills, Bucks. 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. C. Pant TI. 
H 


TO HANNAH MORE. 


From the Latin of Bishop Lowth, 1781.— 
See Gent.’s Mag. vol. xxx. i. 464. 


6 READ, maids of Rome, 
strain,” * 

Read, Britons all, and read again ; 

Read, youth and age,—gallant, severe, — 

In either art perfection here ; 

In stately prose, or measur’d lay, 

A lady bears the palm away. 

Then judge, was ever reason taught 

In style with terser matter fraught ? 

Pronounce, was ever sacred song 

More sweetly pour’d from mortal tongue ? 

For her the graceful Three combine 

Their favour with the tuneful Nine; 

While thus, in generous zeal, she decks 

The taintless bosoms of her sex, 

And sways their hearts, by smile or frown, 

Cuntent to emulate her own. 

Read this, and own our times restore 

Another Addison in More! P.H 


* Martial, x. 35. 


Sulpicia’s 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

We have already mentioned the vigor- 
ous efforts of the King, Lafayette, and 
the youths of the public schools, for the 
preservation of public order after the 
sentence of the ex-Ministers had been 
pronounced. The crisis evidently was 
one of the most imminent; and the na- 
tion narrowly escaped from the vortex 
of a fresh revolution, fomented, as it ap- 
pears, by the conjoint operations of the 
adherents of the ex-King, the friends of 
Napoleon, and the advocates of a Re- 
public, who endeavoured to goad the 
irritated feelings of the populace against 
the ex-Ministers into an insurrection 
against King Philippe, the Chambers, 
and the Ministry. There were circum- 
stances, however, connected with these 
transactions, which are far from augur- 
ing favourably for the continuance of 
the quiet and tranquillity of Paris and 
of France. It appears, that when the 
students, at a general meeting, decided 
to aid the Government, and thus secured 
a favourable result to the agitation that 
prevailed, they issued two addresses, one 
with the leave and by the authority of 
the Prefect of the Seine, M. Odillon 
Barrot, and another which was placarded 
on their own responsibility alone. The 
latter declared to the mob, as a motive 
fur their dispersion, that the King, Ge- 
neral Lafayette, M. Odillon Barrot, and 
Dupont de |’ Eure, had engaged to make 
important concessions to liberty, if the 
peace of. the capital were protected, and 
the apprehended crisis averted. This 
the Ministers denied in the Chambers, 
and stated that those who illegally pub- 
lished this declaration, should be pu- 
nished for an infraction of the laws; 
adding, also, that the address in ques- 
tion was not acknowledged by the mass 
of the students, to whom M. Lafitte pro- 
posed a vote of thanks, which was passed 
unanimously. The students, however, 
on the following day, met in immense 
numbers ;—refused to accept the vote of 
thanks ;—declared that the publication 
complained of, was their address, and 
approved of by them ;—and, in strong 
language, complained that every. citi- 
zen was not represented, and that it was 
in vain that they sought France in the 
Chamber of Deputies, although _ five 
months had elapsed since the Revolution 
of July, when a popular throne and re- 
publican institutions were promised to 
them. This state of things excited a 
fresh ferment, which was heightened by 


the resignation of Lafayette, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the National Guard. 
It seems that the Chamber of Deputies 
had voted that office to be useless. 
Whether this had offended the General, 
or whether he is displeased with the 
conduct of the King, or the Ministers, 
did not appear. The King strongly 
pressed him to withdraw his resignation, 
but in vain; and General Lobau was 
appointed in his stead. Several of the 
students were put under arrest, by order 
of the Minister of War. 

On the evening of the 29th of Decem- 
ber, the ex-Ministers were removed from 
Vincennes to the castle of Ham, in the 
department of the Somme, about eighty- 
four miles N.E. of Paris, which, since 
the revolution, has been used as a state 
prison. Polignae is to be confined in 
the castle of Mount St. Michel, at the 
southern extremity of the ancient pro- 
vince of Normandy. It lies in the midst 
of extensive sands, which are covered by 
the seaat spring tides. The approach to 
it from the continent being very danger- 
ous, it is necessary to take guides at Ar- 
devon, Its ancient name is said to have 
been Belenus, when it was inhabited by 
Druidesses. After the abolition of the 
Druids, it took the name of Mons Jovis, 
to which was substituted that of Tumba, 
when a monastery was erected upon it. 
In 708 Bishop Auber raised upon it a 
church, which he dedicated to St. Michel. 
The original rock, which is of granite, 
was reduced to 180 feet, in order to ob- 
tain sufficient room for the building. 
The circumference of the rock at the 
base is a little above half a mile. The 
height, including the turret over the 
tower, is equal to that of St. Paul’s, It 
is surrounded on almost every side with 
lofty walls, flanked with towers. The 
north and west sides are nearly perpen- 
dicular. The south side is inhabited. 
The population may amount to three 
hundred souls. The houses are, as it 
were, on the top of each other. The 
ascent to the abbey is by winding stairs. 
The abbey is strongly protected by 
towers and strong gateways. Since the 
revolution it has been used as a depart- 
mental prison for convicts, of which 
there are now from 700 to 800.—(See a 
view of this singular rock in our vol. 
XLIX. p. 552.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


On the 28th of December the Provi- 
sional Government of Brussels decreed— 
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1. The territory of Belgium shall be di- 
vided into four great territorial arron- 
dissements, which shall be called the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th military divisions. 
2. The first shall comprehend the pro- 
vinces of East and West Flanders. The 
second, the provinces of Antwerp and 
South Brabant. The third, the pro- 
vinces of Limberg and Liege. The 
fourth, the provinces of Hainault, Na- 
mur, and Luxemburg. 3. Each arron- 
dissement shall be commanded by a 
General of Division. 4. Each province 
shall be commanded by a General or su- 
perior officer, who shall have at least 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

The National Congress have deter- 
mined, by a great majority, that there is 
to be a Senate of Nobles, as well as a 
Chamber of Deputies, in the new king- 
dom of Belgium. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


The Emperor of Russia is stated, in 
accounts from St. Petersburg, to have 
expressed great resentment on receiving 
accounts of the Revolution in Poland, 
and to have avowed his determination 
to suppress it by all the means in his 
power. He proceeded to the meeting 
of a chapter of St. George, composed of 
the great dignitaries of the empire and 
the superior officers of the army, who 
shared his indignation. The members 
of the chapter embraced the knees of 
his Majesty, and swore to punish the 
outrage offered to the authority of their 
Sovereign. At a review, which took 
place on the 8th of December, the Em- 
peror, accompanied by his son, rode 
through the ranks of all the regiments, 
and related the terrible events in War- 
saw to the soldiers, who cried aloud for 
vengeance, and were confirmed by the 
spectators in their indignation. ‘ Your 
wish shali be fulfilled,” answered the 
Emperor: ‘I will myself lead you 
against the rebels.”’ In the official Ga- 
zette of Petersburg, dated the 9th of 
December, was published the report of 
the Grand Duke Constantine on the 
first movements at Warsaw, calling the 
insurrection an “infamous treason,” 
and * most deplorable event,’’ and de- 
signating the citizens and troops who 
commenced or joined it, as rebels and 
enemies of order. A force of 80,000 
men was ordered for Warsaw, which 
was to be augmented to 160,000; and 
even the inclemency of the season was 
not to be permitted to suspend their 
march, but they were to be forwarded 
in sledges. The Emperor himself was 
to take the command in chief, having 
under him Generals Diebitsch and 
Paskewitch, who distinguished them- 
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selves in the recent campaigns in Tur- 
key and Persia. 

The Poles appear fully aware of their 
Situation, and are resolved, at all ha- 
zards, to struggle for the preservation 
of their freedom. Their disposable 
forces amount to 140,000 men, 45,000 
of whom are regular troops; 20,000 
disbanded, who again take up arms, and 
nearly 80,000 recruits. On the 18th of 
December the two Chambers of the Diet 
met in the usual place of their sittings 
in the Royal Palace. After previous 
consultation with the Dictator and the 
Provisional Government, it was resolved, 
in the preparatory sitting, that the for- 
mal opening of the Diet should take 
place on the 2ist. Theythen proceeded 
to choose a Marshal of the Diet, and 
their choice fell unanimously on Wladis- 
law Ostrowski, Deputy from the district 
of Potrikau. As soon as the Marshal’s 
Staff was handed to him, he offered to 
the Chamber a contribution of 30,000 
florins, towards the wants of the State. 
The Deputies followed his example, and 
a similar subscription was raised by the 
senators. The first act of both Cham- 
bers was formally to recognize the in- 
surrection. The second, to resolve 
themselves into a body of workmen, and 
to pass over in civil uniform to the sub- 
urbs of Praga, and there each to lend 
his own hands in the intrenchments and 
works for the defence of the city of 
Warsaw. Generals Szembeck, Woyer- 
zynski, and Palkowski, divide amongst 
them the powers lately borne by General 
Klopicki, who had resigned the Dic- 
tatorship. 

The two principal Polish leaders are 
Prince Adam Czartorisky, and General 
Klopicki, the late Dictator. The former 
was born January 14, 1770, and is the 
son of Prince Adam Casimir Czartorisky. 
He is descended in a direct line from the 
Jagelions, Grand Dukes of Lithuania, 
who reigned over Poland. He was edu- 
cated in England. On returning to his 
native country, in 1795, he was sent to 
Russia as a hostage, along with his bro- 
ther Prince Constantine. At Peters- 
burg he formed a particular friendship 
with Alexander I, and became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, until the peace of 
Tilsit. Out of all the decorations which 
the Emperor offered him, the only one 
he accepted was that of the White Eagle 
of Poland. For some time he has lived, 
like the Duke of Orleans, in retirement 
on his estates.— Klopicki was born in 
Poland, and went through his first cam- 
paigns during the war of independence, 
and fought unremittingly under Dom- 
browski in Italy. He commanded the 
first regiment of infantry of the Vistula 
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in the campaign of Poland, in 1807, and 
the four regiments of the Vistula in 
Spain in 1808; he aided at the siege of 
Saragossa, and be contributed to the 
success of the battle of Sagunto. He 
was general of a brigade in the imperial 
guard in 1812, and was afterwards 
wounded at Smolensko. 


AMERICA. 


The American President’s speech, de- 
livered on the opening of Congress, is 
on the whole very satisfactory, as regards 
the character of its general policy, and 
the commercial interests of Great Bri- 
tain. It fully notices the arrangements 
which have been made with the English 
Cabinet, in relation to the trade between 
the United States and our own West 
Indian and North American Colonies, 
which promise the most favourable re- 
sults to both parties. The President 
adds, these negociations have been from 
first to last characterized by the most 
frank and friendly spirit on the part of 
England, and concluded in a manner 
strongly indicative of her sincere desire 
to cultivate the most amicable relations 
with the United States. After a vast 
outpouring of transatlantic boasting 
about “‘ Free Institutions” and * Abori- 
ginal Rights,’’ the President proceeds to 
felicitate his fellow citizens on the pros- 
perity of the United States, and on the 
rapid extermination of the original pro- 
prietors of the soil. Two important 
tribes, the Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians, have, it seems, ‘‘ accepted the 
provision made for their removal ;” that 
is to say, have allowed themselves to be 
driven beyond the Mississippi River, in 
order to aggrandise the territory of their 
oppressors. ‘* Humanity,”’ says the Pre- 
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sident, ‘* has often wept over the fate of 
the aborigines of this country, and phi- 
lanthropy has been long busily employed 
in devising means to avert it; but its 
progress has never for a moment been 
arrested, and, one by one, have many 
powerful tribes disappeared from the 
earth. To follow to the grave the last 
of his race, and to tread on the graves 
of extinct nations, excites melancholy 
reflections; but true philanthropy re- 
conciles the mind to these vicissitudes, 
as it dues to the extinction of one gene- 
ration to make room for another. In 
the monuments and fortresses of an un- 
known people, spread over the extensive 
regions of the West, we behold the me- 
morials of a once-powerful race, which 
was exterminated, or has disappeared, 
to make room for the existing savage 
tribes.” 


AFRICA. 


In Algiers, the success of the French 
arms has entirely subjugated the Bry of 
Titeri. The troops of the bey, under 
the chief aga, were encountered and 
totally routed by Count Clause! on the 
22d November. The bey was to make 
his public submission on the 23d. 


COLOMBIA. 


Advices from Carthagena announce 
anew revolution in Colombia, and the 
appointment of Bolivar as President. 
His partizans, it seems, took possession 
of Bogota on the 28th of August, after 
a battle, in which the troops of the then 
acting government were defeated, with 
the loss of 22 officers and 218 men killed 
and wounded, and 40 officers and 532 
men prisoners. 
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IRELAND. 

In Ireland O’Connell is exerting him- 
self to keep up and increase the spirit 
of agitation and anti-Union. A meet- 
ing of the Trades, from distant counties, 
for the purpose of presenting an address 
to him in Dublin, was advertised for the 
26th Dec. when 150,000 persons were 
expected to be present ; but the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea, by issuing a procla- 
mation forbidding the meeting, caused 
it to be put off, and brought down upon 
himself the ire of Mr. O'Connell, who 
counsels the populace to keep the peace, 
while the whole spirit of his speeches is 
directed to excite their animosity against 
the Government. Insidious references 
to France and Belgium, and advice to 


the exasperated peasantry to form asso- 
ciations for petitioning, more than out- 
weigh the hypocritical exhortations to 
peace. Already is the feeling of insecu- 
rity so strong, that few capitalists will 
advance money on Irish landed pro- 
perty. Absentees are offering their es- 
tates for sale, trade is at a stand, and 
every thing portends an approaching 
convulsion. Hordes of savages, insti- 
gated or headed by priests and ‘‘ agita- 
tors,” have perpetrated the most ap- 
palling cruelties, regardless of age, sex, 
or station. Captain Rock and his fol- 
lowers are becoming very active in Ros- 
common, and almost every night the 
marauding troops are out, and regularly 
marshalled. As the forces increase a 
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corresponding exertion is made to pro- 
vide them with fire-arms, and the means 
of using them. An armed party of men, 
who stated themselves to be under the 
command of Captain Rock, lately en- 
tered, in several instances forcibly, no 
less than twenty-five houses, in pursuit 
of arms and money, in the direction 
between Roscommon and Eastersnow, 
Cavetown, Ardearne, &c. Serious dis- 
turbances have also occurred in Kil- 
kenny, where there are no complaints of 
general distress or want of employment. 

Nov. 20. A dreadful hurricane took 
place this day at Galway and its neigh- 
bourhood. For the last century the 
town has not been visited with severer 
affliction, or greater loss of life and pro- 
perty. At four a. m. the hurricane 
attained its greatest height; the waters, 
driven by the power of the gale, poured 
from the great Atlantic in awful masses, 
carrying death and terror on their sum- 
mit—the works of human skill and 
strong contrivance disappeared before 
them, and nature triumphed over art. 
The littleness of man stemmed for a 
space the dire invasion ; but soon the 
thunders of the storm bore down all 
opposition. In the mighty pier a breach 
was formed, and the omnipotent flood 
swept in an instant all before it. In 
the Claddagh, the habitation of the 
fishermen, hundreds of families, a few 
days since revelling in comparative com- 
fort, are now become fugitives and 
beggars. An English schooner was 
forced from her moorings (the Thetis, 
of Scarborough), and narrowly escaped 
by cutting both her masts; another 
square-rigged vessel was driven upon the 
rocks off Athalia; another, belonging to 
Mr. Stephens, of Galway, forced past 
the rocks, and lodged in a potatoe-field, 
where she remains at present high and 
dry. The battlements of the bridge of 
Oranmore were swept away ; and four- 
teen bodies were taken up in that 
neighbourhood, mostly strangers. At 
Ardfry several boats have been wrecked, 
and several lives lost. Cleran-bridge 
was swept away, and seven lives already 
ascertained to have been lost; many 
are missing in that quarter. In Galway 
five persons have been drowned ; among 
them the stoutest fisherman in the Ciad- 
dagh. Houses unroofed, windows blown 
in, in all directions. The entire offing, 
for miles round, was literally strewed 
with the wrecks and fragments of ships 
and boats. 

On the 18th December, the anniversary 
of the Shutting of the Gates of Derry, 
was celebrated at Londonderry with 
great spirit. Apprentice Boys mustered 
very strong, and the city was crowded 
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with the inhabitants of the surrounding 
districts. At one o'clock the firing at 
the different gates, and in King Wil- 
liam’s-square, took place, accompanied 
by discharges of artillery ; while the tre- 
mendous voice of Roaring Meg, from 
the Quay, awakened the echoes of the 
Foyle. The procession of the Appren- 
tice Boys was headed by the City Autho- 
rities and the High Sheriffs. In the 
evening were several dinner parties, and 
an immense muster of the Leather 
Aprons, at their different club-rooms, 
The repeal of the Union was strongly 
deprecated. 


ee 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Some curious accounts, on the subject 
of local taxation, have lately been print- 
ed, by order of the House of Commons ; 
from a perusal of which, as excellently 
arranged by Mr. Rickman, second clerk 
at the table of the House, the progress 
of poor-rates and county-rates in Eng- 
Jand and Wales, with the portions of 
them applied respectively to the relief of 
the poor, and to other purposes, may be 
traced through the following periods 
down to the present day, viz.—average 
of 1748-9-50, 1775-6, 1783-4-5, 1202-3, 
and then, for each of the seventeen 
years, beginning with 1812, and finish- 
ing with 1829. In 1775-6, the expen- 
diture for the poor, wheat being then at 
45s. the quarter, amounted to 1,530,000/. 
That was just before the breaking out 
of the war with the American colonies. 
In seven years afterwards, on an average 
of 1783-4-5, wheat had not risen more 
than Is. 6d. per quarter, but the charges 
for the poor were augmented about half 
a million, or one-third more than in the 
preceding period. The war then had 
not been altogether idle in the aggrava- 
tion of distress. But taking that unfa- 
vourable moment, and comparing it with 
the present situation of the country, that 
is, from 1826 to 1829 inclusive, we sball 
find that the money expended on the 
poor has been more than trebled, while 
the population has unquestionably not 
increased more than one-third. This 
comparison will of course be qualified, 
though far from fully explained, by a 
rise in the price of corn from an average 
of 46s. Gd. the quarter, to one of 59s.; 
and from the whole an inference may be 
fairly drawn, that pauperism has ad- 
vanced at a more rapid rate than either 
population or prices. The average cost 
of the poor for the last seventeen years, 
embracing two of war and fifteen of 
peace, has been 6,430,000/. nearly 3} to 
1 above the scale of poor-rates at the 
close of the American contest. 
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At a recent tithe audit of the Bishop 
of Peterborough, held at Terrington, 
the farmers present required a reduction 
of 201. per cent. The following is an 
extract from a letter, dated Dec. 7, ad- 
dressed by the venerable prelate, on the 
subject in question, to the occupiers of 
land in Terrington: — ‘*‘ The money 
which you pay under the name of cum- 
position is the purchase-money of every 
tenth shock ; and since you now obtain 
at the Lynn market a higher price than 
that at which your own payments are 
estimated, there can be no ground for 
an abatement. Property in tithe is no 
less sacred than property in land: both 
kinds of property are under the protec- 
tion of the law, and the law will protect 
them both alike. If, therefore, a pro- 
prietor of tithes requires, as in the pre- 
sent case, a payment for them less than 
the tithes themselves are worth, it is 
consistent neither with law, nor with 
equity, to require a deduction, nor would 
you yourselves be gainers in the end, if 
tithes were diminished one-half, or even 
if they were totally abolished; your 
rents would be increased proportionally, 
and perhaps in a greater proportion.” 

The petitions lately presented to Par- 
liament, for the abolition of Colonial Sla- 
very, have been numerous beyond all 
precedent. But it is certain that these 
petitions, considering the sources from 
which they emanate, are to be regarded 
with suspicion; for the individuals who 
sign them are, in general, utterly igno- 
rant of the consequences that might 
ensue, if the prayer of their respective 
petitions was granted. “ It appears,”’ 
says a writer in the Times, ‘‘ that be- 
sides a printed form, which a political 
association in the metropolis bas taken 
upon itself to issue to every parish in 
the kingdom (of which there are 10,000), 
petitions to the number of 1,000 have 
been specially ordered from the Wesleyan 
Methodists alone! This sect have ob- 
truded their preachers into the colonies, 
but they are not liked there : the elders 
of the body have therefore, at their last 
annual ** Conference,” revenged them- 
selves upon the colonists for their pre- 
ference of the Established Church, by 
issuing the following mandate to’ their 
flocks, whom, in all spiritual matters, 
they despotically govern :—* Resolved, 
that the Conference earnestly recom- 
mend it to all the congregations of the 
Wesleyan Methodists throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, to express in this 
manner,—that is, by petitions to both 
houses of Parliament, from each con- 
gregation, to be signed at its own cha- 
pel, and presented as early as possible 
after the assembling of the next Parlia- 
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ment,—their sympathy,” &c. The num- 
bers of these Methodists in the United 
Kingdom exceed 270,000, their congre- 
gations upwards of 1,000; but this 
number of petitions, that is to say, 
1,000, are thus, in reality, the produc- 
tion of perhaps fifty individuals ! 

At the opening of the Special Com- 
mission for the county of Wilts, Mr. 
Justice Parke delivered a charge to the 
grand jury, which was, in substance, 
the same as those delivered in the 
neighbouring counties. His Lordship 
adverted to the spirit of insubordination 
which had existed in the county, and 
which had made it advisable to issue the 
special commission. It had been said, 
he observed, that these occurrences had 
been occasioned by distress. No doubt 
distress had prevailed ; but at the same 
time it should be recollected that the 
acts which had been perpetrated had the 
very contrary effect to ameliorating the 
condition of those who suffered; and 
those who had been guilty of such con- 
duct, when convicted, would have to 
suffer under the different penalties of 
that law which they had violated. The 
consequence had been, that the peace- 
able and well-disposed had suffered great 
losses, and an unusual degree of anxiety 
and alarm had taken possession of men’s 
minds, even in those parts of the king- 
dom which had been exempt from more 
immediate anxiety. He was sure that 
it was unnecessary for him to express 
the confidence he felt, that they, and 
all who were placed in a superior sta- 
tion, would not merely feel for the dis- 
tress where it existed, with the kindness 
of fellow-creatures, but would exert 
themselves in every way to alleviate the 
misery of the poor, and remove the 
cause of it, which all were bound to do 
whom Providence had blessed with 
wealth and power. The spirit of in- 
subordination had not been confined to 
those who were distressed, but (as was 
apparent in the adjvining county) a 
great many others, whose wages were 
such as to place them far above want, 
had juined with and excited those whose 
situations were not so good. Black- 
smiths, carpenters, aud artisans, and 
men in a superior condition of life, were 
to be found among the foremost of 
those who had been guilty of destroying 
machinery, and committing other out- 
rages, and had endeavoured to destroy 
that bond of good-will which ought to 
exist between the higher and lower 
classes of society. They had great rea- 
son to think, from what had been expe- 
rienced in other places, that the farmers 
themselves had urged them on, with a 
view of obtaining a reduction of the 
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rents and the tithes. Such conduct ought 
not to be passed over with impunity ; 
and if any such were present, they ought 
to know, that such a violation of the 
law would not be permitted. The only 
remedy, under these circumstances, was, 
to administer the law; and in perform- 
ing these duties, they would proceed in 
the same manner as at an ordinary 
assize. 

Daring the Hants Special Commis- 
sion, one hundred and one persons were 
capitally convicted, (6 of whom were 
left for execution,) 36 were sentenced to 
transportation; 5to imprisonment ; and 
67 have been acquitted. 

It is a remarkable fact, that of the 
total number of prisoners (138) on trial 
at the Berkshire Special Assizes, only 
25 (less than 1 in 5) could read and 
write ; 37 (about 1 in 4) could read 
only ; the reraainder who could neither 
read nor write, being 76. There are 
but 18 of the 138 prisoners whose ages 
amount to or exceed 40; the rest were 
generally from 17 to 35 years old. 





In the various renovations and im- 
provements with which the Honourable 
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Society of Templars have recently em- 
bellished the Temple, the most conspi- 
cuous are the erection of a new and 
commodious Exchequer Office, flanked 
on the north by a substantial and ele- 
gant range of chambers, which stretch 
from east to west across King’s Bench- 
walk. In the centre of this range a 
lofty archway will, by a series of granite 
steps, afford a convenient access to and 
from Mitre-court and Fleet-street. An 
addition of about sixteen feet in Jength 
is also being made to the east end of 
Middle-Temple-hall, whilst the greater 
part of the buildings on the eastern side 
of Middle-Temple-gardens have been 
pulled down, and new edifices erected on 
theirsite, with greater attention to taste 
and comfort in their construction. Two 
very elegant buildings have also been 
added to the south-east wing of Paper- 
buildings, forming a handsome termina- 
tion towards the Thames. The whole of 
these edifices are faced with Portland 
stone, and in the solidity of their con- 
struction and beauty of appearance, are 
highly creditable to the public spirit and 
taste of the Honourable Society which 
has caused them to be erected. 


ee 
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Gazette Promotions. 

Dec. 21. Unattached: Capt. W. Miles 
Kington to be Major of Jofantry.—East 
Kent Yeomanry Cavalry : Geo. Earl of Win- 
chilsea to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant; 
Lewis R. Lord Sondes to be First Major ; 
W. Deedes, jun. esq. to be Second Major. 

Dec. 28. Staff.—To be Aides-de-Camp 
to the King, with the rank of Colonel: 
Lieut.-Col Walter Tremenheere, and Lieut.- 
Col. H. Percival Lewis. 

Dec. 30. Lieut.-Col. W. Leader Maberley 
to be Master-Surveyor and Surveyor-gen. of 
the Ordnance; C. Tennyson, esq. to be 
Clerk ; and Capt. the Hon. Henry Duncan, 
C.B. to be Storekeeper. 

Dec. 31. Light Dragoons: Capt. W. 
Havelock to be Major.—isth Light Dra- 
goons: Major Mansell Bowers to be Lieut.- 
Col.; Capt. E. G. Taylor to be Major.— 
ist Foot Guards : Lieut. and Capt. H. F. H. 
Needham to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—3d 
Foot Guards: Lt. and Capt. T. Wedgwood 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—ssth Foot : 
Capt. T. A. Drought to be Major.—séth 
Foot: Capt. James Barrett to be Major.— 
Unattached : to be Lieut.-Cols. of Inf. Major 
John Eden and Major Michael Creagh. 





Rev. John Leyson, of Basalleg, Mon- 
mouthshire, to take the name and arms of 
Stallard Penoyre, in consequence of his mar- 
riage with Anna-Maria, only child of the 
late F. R. Brodbelt Stallard Penoyre, esq. of 
Batheaston Villa, Somersetshire. 


EcciestastTicAL PREFERMENTS. 

Hon. and Rev. E, Grey, to be Dean of He- 
reford. 

Rev. T. K. Arnold, Lyndon R. co. Rutland. 

Rev. J. Beauchamp, Crowell R. Oxon. 

Rev. J. Besley, Long Benton V. co. North- 
umberland. 

Rev. D. Davies, Marston P.C. co. Warwick. 

Rev. M. Evans, Newton Kyme R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Graham, Comberton V. co. Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. A. Hare, Newport Pagnell V. Bucks. 

Rev. J. L. Lugger, ‘Tregony R. with Cuby 
V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. W. D. Merest, Darlington P.C. co. 
Durham. 

Rev. M. Mountain, Blunham R, Bedford- 
shire. 

Rev. H. Richards, Keevil V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. R. Shephard, Thwaite R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Stanton, Moulton V. co. Northamp, 

Rev. M. Tomes, Coughton V. co, Warwick. 

Rev. C. H. Watling, Charlton Regis P.C. 
co. Gloucester. 

Rev. J.C. Whalley, Ecton R. co. Northamp. 

Rev. T. P. Wright, Roydon V. Essex. 

Rev. G. W. Sicklemore, Chaplain to Lord 
Elphinstone. 





Civit PrererMents. 
Rev. T. S. Evans, Head Master of Ken- 
sington Grammar School. 
Rev. C, Tookey, Head Master of Wolverley 
Grammar School, 
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BIRTHS. 


Sept. +» At Great Barr, near Walsall, 
Mrs. R. W. Fletcher, a son. 

Dec. 18. The wife of C. J. Brandling, 
esq. of Middleton Lodge, a dau. 20. In 
Gower-street, the wife of William Asshetor, 
jun. esq. a son and heir. 22. At West- 
wood Hall, Staffordshire, the wife of John 
Davenport, esq. a son and heir. 23. The 
wife of Geo. Lloyd, esq. of Kirkby Hall, near 
Catterick, a dau. 24. At Billing’s Hill, 
near Beverley, the wife of J. Hopkinson, 

















esq. ason——25. In Torrington-square, 
Mrs. Alaric Watts, a dau. At South- 
well, Notts, the wife of the Rev. T.S. Bas- 
nett, a dau. 

Lately. At Hawarden Rectory, Pem- 
brokeshire, the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte 
Neville Grenville, a dau. At Talacre, 
Lady Mostyn, a dau. At Aberystwith, 
Lady Hort, a dau. At Stanley Hall, the 
lady of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. ason. 
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Dec.1. At St.James’s, Earl Jermyn, to 
Lady C. Manners. 2. W. Williams Tay- 
lor, esq. of the Customs, to Amelia, dau. of 
the Rev. W. Tyner, Rector of Compton, 
Sussex. 3. At Kilmore, H. T. Kilbee, 
esq. late one of his Majesty’s Commissioners 
at the Havannah, to Frances Matilda, widow 
of R. Saunderson, esq. of Drunkern House, 
co. Cavan——4. At St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, S. Grove Price, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and M.P. for Sandwich, to Marianne, second 
dau. of the late W. Page, esq. of Fitzroy- 
square. 7. At Abbat’s Ripton, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Edward Parrey, esq., Comman- 
der R.N. to Miss Burn, 8. The Rev. J. 
Byron, third son of Capt. Byron, R.N. C.B. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of W. Richardson, esq. 
of Leatherhead, Surrey. At St.George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Alfred Hodges, esq. of Clap- 
ham, to Eliza, eldest dau. of Luke G. Han- 
sard, esq. of Bedford-square. 11. At 
Putney, E. W. Ommanney, esq. son of Sir 
F. M. Ommanney, of Norfolk-street, to 
Mary Ann, eldest dau. of W. Jones, esq. 
Marshal of the King’s Bench. 13. At 
St. Pancras church, Mr. Henry Gwyn, of 
Tottenham-street, to Matilda Amelia, third 
dau. of John Norton, of Tetenhall, co. 
Stafford, yeoman. 14, At Hambledon, 
Hants, Ludlow Roots, esq. of Kingston, Sur- 
rey, to Cecilia, eldest dau. of Adm. Bligh, 
of Whitedale House. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, J. Strangman, jun. esq. of 
Waterford, to Eliza, only dau. of the late 
Capt. Edw. Perkins, R.N. and niece of the 
late Admiral Pringle. 16. At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Carew St. 
John Mildmay, brother of Sir H. St. John 
Mildmay, Bart. to the Hon. Caroline Wal- 
degrave, youngest dau. of the late Adm. Lord 
Radstock. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Capt. Aug. Wathen, 15th Hussars, 
only son of Major Wathen, of Cadogan- 
place, to the Right Hon. Lady Eliz. Jane 
Leslie, youngest dau. of Geo.-Wm. late Earl 
of Rothes. 18. Col. Sir Alex. Dickson, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H. to Mrs. Meadows, relict 
of Evelyn Meadows, esq. of Couholt Park, 
Hants. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
Wn. Tatton Egerton, esq. M.P., to the 









































Lady Char. Eliz. Loftus, eldest dau. of the 
Marquis of Ely. 20. At Woolwich, Alex. 
Ogilvie, esq. M.D. of the Artillery, to Eliza- 
Frances, widow of Major Fogerty, 33d reg. 
21. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, J. M. 
Arnott, esq. of New Burlington-street, to 
Georgiana-Eliz. widow of Capt. Donaldson, 
R.N. 23. H.F. Howard, esq. second 
son of Henry Howard, esq. of Corby Castle, 
Cumberland, to the Hon. Sevilla Erskine, 
fourth dau. of the Right Hon. Ld. Erskine. 
At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, A. Muller, 
esq. of Calcutta, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
W. B. Simonds, esq. of Caversham, Oxon. 
At Milbrook, Lieut.-Col. P. Phipps, 
late Royal Dragoons, to Alicia, widow of 
the late B. Kingston, esq. 25. At Elm- 
bridge, the Rev. J. P. Lee, to Susan, eldest 
dau. of the late George Penrice, esq.—— 
26. The Rev. W. Trench, son of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, to his cousin, Lady ...... 
Trench, dau. of the Earl of Clancarty—— 
25. At the Pavilion, Brighton, Lord Falk- 
land to Miss Fitzclarence, dau. of the King, 
who gave the bride away. At Filleigh, 
Devonshire, W. Reginald Courtenay, esq. 
eldest son of W. Courtenay, esq. to Lady 
Eliz. Fortescue, youngest dau. of Earl For- 
tescue.———At Islington, Th. Ernest Webb, 
esq. of Bungay, Suffolk, to Eleanor, second 
dau. of John Venn, esq. of Highbury-park. 
——At Monks Risborough, Buckingham- 
shire, Fred. Gunning, esq. Barrister, to 
Maria, third dau. of the Rev. Z. Brooke. 
At Paddington, the Rev. W. Taylor Birds, 
Rector of Preston, Salop, to Lydia, only 
dau. of the late D. Dagley, esq. of Con- 
naught-square. 28. AtHackney, Joseph, 
eldest son of Joseph Wheelwright, esq. of 
Stamford-hill, to Jane Frances, only child 
of the late Joseph Maddox, esq. of Stoke 
Newington. AtYork, Rev. Chris. Nevile 
to Gertrude, third dau. of the late Col. Ho- 
tham, of York. 29. At Frampton-on- 
Severn, Capt. Pierrepont Gardiner, E.[.C. to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late W. Austin, 
esq. of Demerara. At Bristol, Rev. Wal- 
ter Trevelyan to Ann-Mary, second dau. of 
the late Rev. J, W. Atley. 
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OBITUARY. 
on 


M. Bensamin Constant. 

Dec. 8. At Paris, aged 65, M. Ben- 
jamin Constant, the distinguished poli- 
tical writer and orator. 

Inheriting on the female side illustri- 
ous blood, and on the male descended 
from noble and distinguished military 
characters, among whom shone forth a 
Coligny and a Constant de Rebeque, 
who saved the life of Henry IV. at the 
battle of Coutras, he avoided every thing 
which might give room to conjecture 
his origin, and relied entirely on his 
talents and behaviour. However, when 
M. Dudon, in opposing his election, de- 
nied his qualification as a Frenchman, 
M. Constant was obliged to produce 
proofs of bis descent. The Chamber 
was not a little surprised, and after that 
the aristocrats of the ccté droit paid him 
more respect. 

Never did any man labour with more 
diligence. The extent of his works, if 
they were collected, would appear im- 
mense. While he Jistened to the de- 
bates in the Chamber, he would at the 
same time be writing on the most ab- 
struse subjects. It was in this way that 
he composed the greater part of an im- 
portant work on religion, not yet pub- 
lished. While engaged in this employ- 
ment he would often rise suddenly, and 
take part in the discussions ; but, though 
his extemporaneous speeches were able, 
it must be confessed that they were in 
general much inferior to those on which 
he had previously bestowed the labour of 
composition. 

Benjamin Constant had ali that weak- 
ness of human nature which thirsts for 
emotions, and he sought to gratify that 
desire sometimes in the boudoirs, some- 
times in the chances of hazard, but never 
with more ardour than in the stirring 
events of political life. The storms of 
the tribune had peculiar charms for him, 
and he Joved the animating excitement 
of Parliamentary contests. Never was 
orator more ingenious, never was a more 
rigid and forcible logic displayed. He 
sported with the difficulties of style and 
thought. His speeches always com- 
manded attention, and drew from his 
enemies that admiration which they 
would have wished to withhold. In 
company, the conversation of Benjamin 
Constant was original and striking, but 
in general ironical. Though most serious 
when engaged in public business, and 
ever studious in the closet, it was diffi- 
cult to engage him in a serious conver- 
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sation. He found a relaxation in being 
frivolous when he mixed in that world 
which he loved, and in which his pre- 
sence was always desired. A great in- 
timacy subsisted between him and Ma- 
dame de Stael. That justly celebrated 
woman had the most unbounded friend- 
ship for him; but they often amused 
themselves by reciprocal verbal provo- 
cations, and nothing could be more de- 
lightful than to be present at those pri- 
vate scenes, in which the mental colli- 
sion struck out, on both sides, the most 
vivid flashes. 

Constant was brave, and well main- 
tained his character in several affairs of 
honour. In a duel with M. Forbin des 
Issarts, in a quarry at Belleville, he re- 
ceived the fire of his antagonist sitting 
onachair. He was singularly fond of 
the sports of infancy, into which he was 
always ready to engage with zeal and a 
boyish simplicity. About ten years ago, 
at the country seat of Baron Davillers, 
he followed the example of some young 
lads in leaping to the bottom of a 
quarry. On this occasion he unfortu- 
nately broke his thigh, which obliged 
him to remain several weeks with his 
worthy host, who devoted to him all the 
care that friendship could bestow, It 
was long before he could walk, but 
while lame and suffering from pain his 
resignation was remarkable, 

In person be was tall; bis features 
mild and interesting; his bair fair; he 
walked with a careless motion. Only 
two years ago he had, when in the tri- 
bune, a certain air of youth. He had 
preserved the manners, the deportment, 
and the physiognomy of those of the 
German students, or the heroes of the 
Tugenbund. His two last years were 
painful. He became daily more meagre, 
and his body exhibited all the symptoms 
of an approaching end. Several times 
he was observed in the Chamber to be 
overcome by sleep, and twice he fainted. 
His last days were not passed without 
some degree of vexation. After the re- 
volution of the 30th of July, he was ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Council of 
State. His friend and pupil, the Duke 
of Broglie, was President; and this cir- 
cumstance induced M. Constant to sub- 
mit readily to place himself in the se- 
coud rank. When, however, by the fa- 
vour of M. Dupont de !’Eure, M. Meril- 
hou succeeded the Duke de Broglie, the 
Presidency of the Council of State was 
offered in vain to M. Constant; for he 
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was not to be admitted to the King’s 
council, and was therefore to hold his 
place under the superintendence of M. 
Merilboo. Neither the importance of 
the office, nor its considerable emolu- 
ments, could overcome his determina- 
tion, and he refused to take part in the 
arrangement. He could not consent to 
fill an inferior post under the direction 
of a minister whose name was yet 
scarcely known. M. Constant was high- 
minded and proud. In spite of the dis- 
tressing mediocrity of his fortune, he 
rejected the proposition ; and, that the 
affair might be done with, he made his 
refusal public. 

It has been a matter of surprise that 
so reasonable a man, and one who in his 
private conversations proved himself to 
be a prudent statesman, and a friend of 
a just government, should sometimes 
in the tribune, and particularly since 
the revolution of the 30th of July, have 
belied his own sentiments by an intem- 
perate opposition. But M. Constant 
was in the utmost degree jealous of his 
popularity : he lost all energy when he 
saw it sinking, and the man who had 
disdained the favcur and the gifts of 
sovereigns, could not bear up against 
the slightest popular disgrace. 

M. Constant has left an unconsolable 
widow, but no children. Madame Con- 
stant, whose maiden name was Harden- 
berg, was first married to General Du- 
tertre, from whom she was divorced, 
Constant was accustomed to write in a 
closet on the third story; beside bim 
sat his estimable wife, and on his knee 
his favourite cat; an animal for which, 
in common with Chateaubriand, he en- 
tertained an affection. 

M. Constant underwent a dangerous 
surgical operation a few days before the 
revolution of July, and insisted, contrary 
to the advice of his physician, in going 
out to join his fellow Deputies towards 
the end of the “glorious week,’’ when 
he ought to have been in bed. He 
never recovered the blow which this gave 
to his health, and ever since had con- 
sidered his life as sacrificed to this over- 
zealous patriotism. ‘We have not for- 
gotten,” says the Constitutionnel, “ the 
last words he uttered in the tribune :— 
* Permit me,’ said he, ‘ to implore your 
indulgence, not for my principles, but 
for the imperfections of a refutation 
drawn with haste. Naturally weak, and 
in bad health, I feel a sadness I cannot 
overcome: this sadness, gentlemen, it 
is not in my power to explain. I cannot 
account for it; but have endeavoured 
to surmount these obstacles in the dis- 
charge of my duty, and my intention, at 
least, is worthy your indulgence.’ These 


words were marked by a most impressive 
melancholy, and produced in the Cham- 
ber and on the public a deep sensation.” 
In six days he was no more, 

The Journal des Debats says—‘‘ The 
Chamber and the French nation will 
lose in him an orator, an eloquent de- 
fender of constitutional principles, a 
writer who added to a powerful display 
of sound logic, the ornament of an en- 
lightened, striking, and original style.” 

The funeral of M. Constant took place 
on Monday the 13th Dec. at eleven 
o’clock in the morning. It was attended 
by a deputation from the. Chamber of 
Deputies, all the Ministers, three of the 
King’s aide-de-camps (who also sent 
two of his carriages), the municipal 
corps, and deputations from the schools 
and literary institutions. The artillery 
of the National Guard, with the officers 
of the staff, brought up the procession ; 
and at its head were a detachment of 
the cavalry of the line, and the hussars 
of Orleans. Upwards of 200,000 persons 
occupied the road from the Rue St. An- 
jou, St. Honoré, as far as the Protestant 
Ckurch of the Rue St. Antoine. The pall 
was borne by the Commander-general of 
the National Guard, the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the President 
of the Council of Ministers, and the 
Prefect of the Seine. A tomb was pre- 
pared in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
in front of that of General Foy. At half- 
past five the bier was carried into the 
place of sepulture: when funeral ora- 
tions were pronounced by General La- 
fayette, M. Odillon Barrot, M. Eusebe 
Salverte, M. Labarde, one of the King’s 
aide-de-camps, and several other indivi- 
duals. 

It is intended that M. Constant’s re- 
mains, together with those of 

and Foy, shall in a few 
months be removed to the newly re- 
stored Pantheon. 





Lavy THuRLow. 


Sept. 28. At Southampton, aged 40, 
the Right Hon. Mary Katherine Lady 
Thurlow. 

This lady, who was for some years an 
actress, of no mean celebrity, at Covent- 
garden Theatre, was the eldest daughter 
of Mr. James Richard Bolton, an attor- 
ney in Long Acre. Having received a 
musical education under Mr. Lanza, she 
sang with much success at the Hanover- 
square and Willis’s Rooms concerts. It 
is said that when, at the age of seven- 
teen, she made her first appearance on 
the stage (October 8, 1806), she had 
witnessed only five dramatic perform- 
ances,—three during her childhood, and 
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two in the winter of 1805. Mr. Lanza 
introduced her to Mr. Kemble and Mr. 
Harris ; and the character selected for 
her debut was Polly, in the ‘ Beggar's 
Opera.” In this she was brilliantly suc- 
cessful; the piece was repeated many 
times during the season; * Love in a 
Village’” was revived specially for the 
purpose of introducing her to the public 
in that opera ; and in many other pieces 
she was received with equal favour. 

Miss Bolton retained her station with 
eclat for seven years; when, after a 
courtship of some length, she was mar- 
ried to Lord Thurlow, at the church of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, Nov. 13, 1813. 
It has been stated that, previously to 
her marriage, she obtained from Lord 
Thurlow an annuity for her father and 
mother, to whom she was deeply and 
affectionately attached. Lady Thurlow 
appears to have been one of the ve-y 
few actresses who, having by marriage 
been elevated to the peerage, have 
proved capable of sustaining a high cha- 
racter in private equally as in public 
life. We have never heard her men- 
tioned but in terms of respect—as a 
pattern of conjugal duty and domestic 
happiness. Her ladyship has left three 
sons, of whom Edward-Thomas, the 
eldest, succeeded to the family title and 
estates, on the death of his father, June 
4, 1829 (soon after which a memoir of 
his Lordship appeared in our last vo- 
lume, pt. ii. p. 174). 





ApmIRAL Montacu. 

Nov, 27. At Cheltenham, Robert 
Montagu, Esq. Admiral of the Red. 

The “ Royal Naval Biography” states 
this officer to have been “a member of 
the noble house of Sandwich ;” but in 
what line his descent was derived we are 
not informed. In 1778 Mr. Montagu 
accompanied Rear-Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes to the East Indies, in the Su- 
perbe; and, on the death of Capt. Pan- 
ton, was promoted from third Lieutenant 
of that ship to the command of the Sea- 
horse, of twenty guns; which appoint- 
ment was confirmed by a.Post-commis- 
sion, dated March 3, 1781, when the 
Earl of Sandwich presided at the Ad- 
miralty. 

Capt. Montagu commanded the Exe- 
ter, of 64 guns, in the action between 
Sir Edward Hughes and M. de Suffrein, 
off Negapatnam, July 6, 1782. This 
engagement, like those which had pre- 
ceded it, proved indecisive. On this oc- 
casion the Exeter appears to have been 
warmly engaged, having had eleven 
killed, and twenty-four wounded. 

Capt. Montagu soon after returned to 
England, and was appointed to the 
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Flora, of 38 guns, in which he proceeded 
to the Jamaiga station. In 1789 and 
1790, we find him commanding the 
Aquilon frigate, in the Mediterranean. 
At the commencement of the war with 
republican Fzance, he sailed from Eng- 
land in the Sampson, of 64 guns, to 
escort the trade bound to the East In- 
dies ; and in the autumn of the follow- 
ing year rettirned from thence, with 
nineteen of the Hon. Company’s ships 
under his convoy, and in company with 
the Lion 64, which had on board Lord 
Macartney, then returning from his em- 
bassy to China. Subsequently to his 
arrival in England, Capt. Montagu bad 
the satisfaction of receiving the thanks 
of the-Court of Directors, together with 
a present of 350 guineas, for the care 
and protection which he had afforded to 
their property. 

His next appointment was to the 
Hector, of 74 guns, stationed for some 
time in the Mediterranean, but after- 
wards attached to the Channel fleet. 
This ship formed part of the force under 
Adm. Hotham, in the partial action of 
July 13,1795. In 1797 he removed into 
the Cumberland, a ship of the same 
force ; in which he continued on the 
home station until bis promotion to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, Feb. 14, 1799. 

In the summer of 1801 he was ordered 
to hoist bis flag in the Carnatic, of 74 
guns, at Jamaica, and proceeded thither 
in the Garland frigate. On the 16th of 
September, in the same year, he suc- 
ceeded to the command on that station, 
vacant by the death of Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour; on which occasion he removed 
into the Sans Pareil of 84 guns. 

Rear-Adm. Montagu returned to Eng- 
land in the course of the following year ; 
and soon after the re-commencement of 
hostilities against France, was appointed 
to acommand in the North Sea Fleet, 
under the orders of Lord Keith. He 
was advanced to the rank of Vice-Ad- 
miral in 1805, and became a full Admi- 
ral in 1810. 


ReEaR-ADMIRAL STILES. 


Dec. 6. At Southampton, aged 78, 
John Stiles, Esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
White. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant, 
Sept. 12, 1781, and served as such in the 
boats of the Windsor Castle, a second- 
rate, at the destruction of the French 
ships and arsenal at Toulon, under Sir 
W. Sidney Smith, Oct. 18,1793. In the 
following year we find him assisting at 
the reduction of Bastia. He obtained 
the rank of Commander in 1797, and 
was posted from the Chamelion sloop of 
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war into the Theseus, 74, on the Medi- 
terranean station, June 14, 1799. 
During part of the war Captain Stiles 
commanded the Alemene frigate, and 
A'amant of 50 guns. In the latter ship 
he captured the Nostra Senora de los 
Dolores, of 30 guns and 315 men, May 
6, 1806. Previous to his quitting the 
Adamant, he received a piece of plate, 
value 500 guineas, as a present from the 
Hon. East India Company, for his care 
and attention for two of their fleets, 
which had been put under his protec- 
tion. Mrs. Stiles died March 31, 1816, 





CommISSsIONER Briaes, R.N. 

Lately. Thomas Briggs, Esq. Capt. 
R.N, resident Commissioner of the Navy 
at Malta. P 

This officer was a son of Stephen 
Briggs, Esq. chief surgeon at Madras, by 
Magdalen, sister to the late Adm. Sir 
Thomas Pasley, Bart. and aunt to the 
present Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm, K.C.B. He was made a Com- 
mander in the Salamine brig on the 
Mediterranean station about 1800, and 
obtained post rank in 1801. He subse- 
quently commanded the Madras 54, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Sir R. H. 
Bickerton; Agincourt of 64 guns ; and 
Orpheus frigate. The latter was wrecked 
on the Jamaica station, Jan. 23, 1807, 
having previously captured two Spanish 
armed schooners. 

In command of the Clorinde, 38, Capt. 
Briggs assisted at the capture of the Isle 
of France in 1810. He was in 1814 
appointed to the Leviathan, 74; and 
from May 1818 to Feb. 1821 commanded 
the Queen Charlotte first-rate, bearing 
the flag of Sir George Campbell, at 
Portsmouth. 

He was for some time Commissioner 
of the Navy at Bermuda; and, at the 
time of his death, at Malta. 





Capt. Goprrey, R.N. 

Dec. 6. Captain William Mackensie 
Godfrey, R.N. eldest son of Peter God- 
frey, of East Bergholt in Suffolk, Esq. 
and nephew to Vice-Adm. Sir Charles 
Rowley, K.C.B. 

This officer passed his examination in 
Oct. 1809; obtained the rank of Lieute- 
nant, Jan. 8, 1810; and was promoted 
to the command of the Emulous brig on 
the Halifax station, Feb. 2, 1813. In 
the course of the same year he reported 
to Sir John B. Warren the destruction 
of three small American privateers in 
Machias and Passamaquaddy bays. His 
subsequent appointments were, July 22, 
1814, to the Arachne of 18 guns, in 
which vessel we find him conducting the 
port duties at Gibraltar in the spring of 
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1816; and Nov. 18, 1820, to the Suri- 
nam sloop, fitting at Chatham for the 
Jamaica station, where he was serving 
when advanced to post rank, July 19, 
1822, 





W. E. Bursasy, Eso., LL.B. 

Aug.23. At Hazlebeach Hall, North- 
amptonshire, aged 30, from the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel, William Edwyn 
Burnaby, of the inner Temple, Barris- 
ter at Law, one of the Common Pleaders 
of the City of London, and Junior Coun-, 
sel to the Bank of England ; the second 
son of the late Edwin Andrew Burnaby, 
Esq. of Baggrave Hall, in the county of 
Leicester, by the only daughter of the 
Rev. William Brown, M.A. Rector of 
Burrow. 

He was born in December 1799. 
Having been educated under private 
tutors, he entered at Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1817. In his legal studies he 
was first a pupil of Mr. Wilkinson the 
special pleader, and then of Mr. Tindal 
{now Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas), from 1820 to 1822; took the 
degree of LL.B. in 1823, and was called 
to the Bar by the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn in Michaelmas Term in that year— 
attended the Midland Circuit—was ap- 
pointed tothe office of one of the Common 
Pleaders of the City of London 1827, 
and Junior Counsel to the Bank 1829. 
He has left in manuscript a work on the 
civil law, upon which he bestowed several 
years attention, and which is intended 
shortly to be published. He was inde- 
fatigable in his profession ; his value as 
a barrister was shown by bis increasing 
practice on the Midland Circuit. In one 
of his causes on the last circuit he was 
highly complimented by the Judge. 
His private character was truly amiable. 

His remains were interred in the fa- 
mily vault at Hungerton in Leicester- 
shire. J.J. W. 





Mr. Donapson. 

Oct.5. At Paris, from disease brought 
on by over-exertion and fatigue in the 
late revolution, Mr. Joseph Donaldson. 

He was a native of Glasgow, and the 
author of the “ Eventful Life of a Sol- 
dier,” and ‘*Scenes and Sketches of a 
Soldier’s Life in Ireland,” where he has 
recorded, in a very graphic manuer, bis 
early life and adventures by “ flood and 
field.” About eighteen months ago be 
left Glasgow (where he had been en- 
abled, from the proceeds of his writings, 
to prosecute his studies as a surgeon), 
for London. He remained there but a 
short time, when he proceeded to Paris ; 
he was there at the revolution, and em- 
braced with enthusiasm the cause of the 
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people. A gentleman at Paris, who 
sent home intelligence of his death, says, 
* that his conduct during the three days 
of the miraculous week was most dis- 
tinguished; he was noticed in all the 
Paris journals, as he was constantly en- 
gaged in the most perilous attacks. 
His exertions that week brought him 
under the notice of the new Govern- 
ment. He was employed under Marshal 
Soult, and had received an appointment 
to proceed to Cadiz in some official ca- 
pacity, when an inflammation termi- 
nated his eventful career.” 





Asuton Warner, Esq. 

Sept. 4. At Trinidad, in his 50th 
year, Ashton Warner, Esq. Chief Jus- 
tice of that Colony. 

To good natural abilities, first culti- 
vated at Harrow, and afterwards ma- 
tured in the study of English Law, he 
combined those bappy qualifications that 
endeared him to his countrymen, and 
made him an object of admiration with 
our foreign fellow-subjects. During the 
twelve years he has presided over the 
complicated and incongruous system of 
jurisprudence of that unfortunate Colony, 
composed as it is of different nations and 
castes, he has never been accused of any 
neglect of his complicated and arduous 
duties, of the assumption of arbitrary 
power, at all times within his reach, or 
partiality in his decisions; and he has 
died without leaving an enemy behind 
him. His private life was most simple, 
unassuming, and praiseworthy. A doat- 
ingly affectionate husband and father, 
a sincere friend, and an accomplished, 
intelligent, and interesting companion ; 
combining a handsome person, graceful 
manners, and easy address, with all the 
qualities of an English gentleman ; his 
loss will be deeply deplored by all who 
had the honour of his acquaintance. 
He has left a widow and five young 
children. 

His death ensued from inflammation of 
the liver—brought on by the sedentary 
habits inseparable from his profession, 
and the arduous and perplexing duties 
of bis situation,—after nine days’ severe 
suffering, which he patiently endured 
with the fortitude of a philosopher, and 
the resignation of a Christian. 


——— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Kenyon College, Ohio, N. America, 
the Rev. John Herbert, son of the Rev. 
David Herbert, Vicar of Liansaintffread, 
Cardiganshire. 

The Rev. Thomas Martin Hitchins, for 
thirty-two years minister of St. John’s Cha- 
pel, Devonport, and Registrar of the Con- 
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sistory Court of the Diocese of Exeter. He 
was presented to the Vicarage of Cotter- 
stock, in Northamptonshire, in 1792, by 
Sir George Booth, bart. 

At Montgomery, aged 62, the Rev. Mau- 
rice Edward Lloyd, late Rector of Montgo- 
mery. He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge. B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792. He 
was a sound divine, an able magistrate, and 
an exemplary minister of a populous parish. 

The Rev. Wiliiam Mounsey, Rector of 
Thoresway, and Vicar of Stixwold, Lincoln- 
shire. He was of Eman. coll. Camb. B.A. 
1782, M.A. 1794 ; was presented to Stix- 
wold in 1802 by Edm. Turnor, esq., and to 
Thoresway in 1806 by the Lord Chancellor. 

At Trelleck, near Monmouth, in his 70th 
year, the Rev. Ezra Powell. Through his 
long ministry, the only church preferment 
he held was the curacy of Little Tintern, 
four miles from Trelleck, with that of Cwm- 
carvan, three miles from Trelleck, making a 
distance of seven miles from each other, in 
an opposite direction, in which churches he 
constantly performed the duty morning and 
evening, throughout the year. He was 
known and beloved by all the poor in the 
neighbourhood of Trelleck, who never ap- 
plied to him in vain. 

The Rev. John Theodore Archibald Reed, 
Rector of Leckhampstead, and Curate of 
Akeley, Bucks, and Rector of Walford, Heref. 
He was formerly a member of Lincoln coll. 
Oxford ; and one of the oldest clergymen in 
Buckinghamshire, having been Curate of 
Leckhampstead and of Ackley for many 
years before he was beneficed. He was also 
occasionally Curate at Stowe; and married 
a lady of the ancient family of Dayrell, by 
whom he had several children. He was 
— to Walford in 1811, by the then 

recentor of Hereford cathedral; and to 
Leckhampstead in 1818 by John Beauclerk, 
esq. (son of the Rev. Henry Beauclerk, the 
preceding incumbent). Mr. Reed, though 
not a general book-collector, had formed a 
valuable collection of Bibles, in almost every 
known language. He was a quiet, social 
clergyman, living peaceably in his habita- 
tion. 

The Rev. Rolert Sadler, B.A. of Over 
Whitacre, Warwickshire. 

At Hutton Rodby, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Richard Shepherd, Vicar of that place, Per- 
petual Curate of Middleton on Leven, and 
East Rownton; to which benefices he was 
presented in 1820; to the first by G. Cary, 
esq. and to the two latter by the Countess 
Amherst. 

The Rev. John Thomas, Vicar of Lianano 
and Llanbadarn Finnyd, Radnorshire. He 
was presented to both benefices in 1826, 
by the Prebendary of Llanbyster in the 
church of Brecon. He has left five young 
children in indigent circumstances. 

The Rev. Mr. Tresiller, late Curate of St. 
Eudellion, Cornwall. 
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The Rev. John Wise, Rector of Lilling- 
ton and Frankton, Warw.. Vicar of Marton, 
and formerly Vicar of Léamington Priors. 
He was of Trin. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1796; was 
presented to Leamington and Lillington in 
1795 by his own family; to Marton in 
1805, by T. W. Knightley, esq. 

June... On his passage from Madras 
to the Mauritius, whither he was ordered 
for the benefit of his health, aged 35, the 
Rev. Richard Moorsom, Chaplain to the 
Hon. East India Company, son of the late 
Mr. Wm. M. of Scarborough. 

Oct.17. At Hastings, aged 43, the Rev. 
George Hughes, leaving a widow and seven 
children. 

Nov. 2. At Badingham, Suffolk, aged 
65, the Rev. Clement Chevallier,’ Rector of 
that parish, Cransford, and Ellough, and a 
magistrate for the county. He was for 
many years a Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge ; he took the degree of 
B.A. 1787, as seventh Wrangler, and junior 
Chancellor’s Medallist: in 1789 was one 
of the Members’ Pri. :en; and proceeded 
M.A. in 1790. To tue two former livings, 
of which the presentation was in his family, 
he was instituted, to Cransford in 1801, and 
to Badingham in 1816; and was presented 
to Ellough in 1811, by the Earl of Gosford. 

Nov. 8. At his residence, Ormsby, Nor- 
folk, aged 73, the Rev. William Boycatt, 
Rector of Whitacre Burgh, and Beeston 
St. Andrew’s. He was formerly Fellow of 
Caius college, Cambridge, when he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1776 as seventh Wrangler, M.A. 
1779. He was presented to Whitacre in 
1795, by the Rev. Sam. Boycatt, and to 
Beeston in 1806, by F. R. Reynolds, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Cowes, ofa lingering decline, 
aged 39, the Rev. Alexander Maccale.— 
‘© He was an Irishman, a gentleman, and & 
Roman Catholic priest, in whose life the 
Holy Spirit was pleased to exhibit the 
power of the seven gifts: he is gone to re- 
ceive the reward promised to the good and 
faithful servant.” 

Nov. 28. At Braunston, Leic. the Rev. 
William Woodall, Rector of that parish aad 
Waltham, and a magistrate for the county. 
He was a son of John Woodall, esq. banker, 
of Scarborough ; was of Pemb. hall, Camb. 
the second Wrangler, and second Smith's 
prizeman of 1801, M.A. 1804; and was 
presented to both his livings by the Duke 
of Rutland, to Braunston in 1805, and to 
Waltham in 1809. Mr. Woodall died sud- 
denly when alone in his library, where his 
lifeless body was first found by his widow. 

Dec. 11. At Tuddenham, Norfolk, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse, aged 
64, the Very Rev. Edward Mellish, Dean 
of Hereford; late Rector of Reymerston, 
and Vicar of East Tuddenham with Honing- 
ham, Norfolk. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 

B.A. 1788, as seventh Senior Optime ; 
M.A. 1791; was presented to Tuddenham 


in ‘1794, by C. Townshénd, ésq.; to Rey- 
merston in 1807, by T. T. Gurdon, esq. ; 
and to the Deanery of Hereford in 1827. 
Mr. Mellish married, Oct. 22, 1811, Ellen, 
the eldest daughter and coheiress of the 
Very Rev. Wm. Leigh, a former Dean of 
Hereford. 

Dec. 13. At the Rectory, Almer, Dor- 
setshire, the Rev. Patrick Maxwell. He 
was of Balliol coll. Oxf. Nu.A. 1793. 





DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 

Lately. George Astle, esq. Rear-Admiral 
R.N. He was made a Lieut. 1794, Post 
Captain 1798. While commanding la Vir- 
ginie frigate in the East Indies, he cap- 
tured several prizes, and among them three 
Dutch vessels of war mounting in the whole 
82 guns; he returned to England Feb, 14, 
1803. 

William Lumley, esq. Chairman of the 
Committee of Accounts at the Society of 
Arts. 

Aged 72, Wm. Leaf, esq. of East Dul- 
wich and the Old Change. 

Joseph Yorke, esq. of Forthampton Court 
near Tewkesbury. 

John Every, esq. late of 28th reg. 3d son 
of Sir Henry Every, of Eggington Hall, co. 
Derby, Bart. 

Aged 60, Priscilla, wife of Chas. Han- 
bury, esq. of Halstead, Essex, and the Old 
Well house, Cheltenham. 

Nov. 11. In Burton-street, Ann, widow 
of Rev. Wm. Leake, of Greenwich. 

Nov. 14. In York-terrace, James Bul- 
ler, esq. senior clerk to the Privy Council. 

Nov. 21. F.J. Keene, esq. of Crown- 
court, and Hampstead. 

Dec.5. At Walworth, Mr. John Pot- 
tinger. 

Dec. 14. Lieut. Charles Ramsay Rich- 
ardson, of E. I. Navy, only surviving son of 
Capt. Isaac Godsalve Richardson. 

Dec. 21. The wife of Rev. W. H. Vi- 
vian, of Hans-place, Chelsea. 

Dec. 22. In Somerset-street, Catherine, 
wife of Sir John Murray, of Stanhope, co. 
Peebles, Bart. and dau. of the late Adam 
Callander, esq. 

Aged 78, Wm. Bushby, esq. late in the 
Bengal service. 

Dec. 24. At Clapham, aged 71, Anna, 
relict of the Rev. Wm. Collett, rector of 
Swantor-Morley, Norfolk. 

Aged 73, Wm. Harman, esq. of John-st. 
Oxford-street, many years a Commissioner 
of Taxes, and resident at Hammersmith. 

Wm. Collet, esq. of the Accountant’s 
office, East India House. 

Dec.27. At Hackney, aged 68, Walter 
Cameron, esq. 

At Islington, aged 88, Eliz. relict of W. 
Elmslie, esq. 

In Judd-st. aged 68, John Thorn, esq. 

Dec. 28. In Nottingham-place, Harriet, 
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widow of James Graham, esq. of Richardby, 
near Carlisle. } ‘ 

In Norfolk-street, Strand, aged 57, Sil- 
vester Lowden, esq. of Ditton Common. 

At Cecil House, Strand, aged 50, Mr. 
Geo. Bromley, teacher of dramatic elocu- 
tion, and formerly of Drury-lane and Surrey 
Theatres. 

Dec. 30. In Stanhope-street, the Hon. 
Eliz.-Mary, wife of W. Stephen Poyntz, 
esq. of Cowdray Park, Sussex. 

At Kentish-town, the relict of John Wm. 
Vogel, esq. of Crouch-end. 

Dec. 31. In Brunswick-square, the wi- 
dow of Lieut.-Gen. Conran. 





Beps.—La/ely. At Great Bramingham, 
aged 55, W. Deacon, esq. of Hertford. 

Bucks.— Dec. 23. At High Wycomte, 
aged 57, Wm. Denny, esq. one of the Ma- 
gistrates of the borough. 

Dec. 27. At Datchet, aged 56, W. W. 
Deschamps, esq. 

Camsripce.—Dec. 18. At Hinxton, in 
her 70th year, Eliana, widow of Chas. 
Raikes, esq. 

Dersy.— Dec. 29. In his 75th year, 
Wm. Strutt, esq. of Derby, F.R.S. 

Devon —Lately. At Exeter, the widow 
of G. Follett, esq. dau. of late Sam. Mil- 
ford, esq. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 74, G.Way- 
mouth, esq. formerly of Exeter. 

At Teignmouth, aged 100, Mr. W. New- 
ton, late of Twedley, Worc. 

At Torquay, George Loten Swainson, 
esq. 3d son of late J. T. Swainson, esq. Col- 
lector of Customs at Liverpool. 

At Barnstaple, aged 83, John Roberts, 
esq. 

a 27. At Sturminster-New- 
ton, John Ring, esq. surgeon, of Upper 
Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

Duruam.-—Dec. 21. At Durham, Miss 
Mary Chaytor, dau. of the late H. Chaytor, 
LL.D. Rector of Croft, and Prebendary of 
Durham. 

Dec. 25. At Craike, the wife of James 
Shepherd, esq. formerly of York. 

Essex.—Oct. 30. At Great Chesterford, 
James Magenis, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 17. At Colchester, Eliz. widow of 
C, Whaley, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Woodford-hall, aged 69, 
Mary-Aun, wife of John Maitland, esq. 

GroucesTersuire.—Lalely. At Glouces- 
ter, aged 32, Susanna-Maria, widow of Jas. 
Conolly, esq., and eldest dau. of Tho. Gray, 
esq. Cheltenham. 

At Tetbury, aged 62, John Letall, esq. 
solicitor. 

Dec.i3. Mr.W.H.Byam, solicitor, Bristol. 

Hants.—Lately. At Dibden Parsonage, 
Catharine, only dau. of Rev. James Gray. 

At the Vicarage, Odiham, Ellen Anna, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Harriott, 
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Dec. 19. , At Southampton, aged 68, 
Edw. Smith Grosvenor, esq. ts 

Dec. 23. At Ringwood, in her 50th year,” 
Susanna, youngest dau. of the late James 
Turner, esq. ot Bramshaw. 

At Beech-hill, aged 85, Rich. Lee, esq. 

Dec. 31, At Ringwood, Mary, only dau. 
of Wm. Clark, esq. 

Hererorpsuire. — Lately. At Castle 
Froome, aged 21, Jane, eldest dau. of F. B. 
Derry, esq. 

Hunts.—Dec. 25. At’ Little Paxton, 
aged 69, Matthew Towgood, esq. 

Kent.—Oct. .. At Bromley, aged 83, 
Sarah, relict of S. Acton, esq. of Stanwell. 

Dec. 27. At Boley-hill, Rochester, aged 
2 years, Louisa, second dau. of Capt. T. Ba- 
ker, E. 1. C.; and on the 20th, Frederick, 
his second son. 

Mipptesex.—Dec. 19. At Tottenham, 
aged 73, Henry Maule, esq. 

Dec, 22. At Norwood-green, Mrs. Bon- 
sall, of Queen-square, Bloomsbury, relict of 
Geo. Bonsall, esq. of Glanrheidol, Cardi- 
ganshire. 

Dec. 24. At Hillingdon, aged 37, Anna, 
third dau. of Mr. Robert Mann, late of Par- 
liament-st. 

Dec. 26. Aged 59, Tho. Carpenter, esq. 
of Tottenham. 

Monmourusuire. — Lately. At Mon- 
mouth, aged 74, Mr. Wm. Probyn, tanner, 
senior member of the corporation. 

Norro.rk.—Nov. 18. At North Repps 
Hall, J. H. second surviving son of T, F. 
Buxton, esq. M.P. 

Dec, 25. At Lakenham-grove, aged 73, 
Joseph Gurney, Esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. — Dec. 23. At 
Northampton, in his 70th year, Samuel 
Holt, esq., sevior alderman of that corpora- 
tion, and for upwards of 20 years one of its 
magistrates. 

NotrinGHamMsuireE.—Dec. 19. At South- 
well, Thompson Forster, esq., late senior 
surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 

Surorsuire.—Lately. At Bridgnorth, 
aged 76, John Stephens, esq. 

Aged 78, Robt. Hale, esq. of Brace Meole. 

At Bishop’s Castle, aged 84, J. Wollas- 
ton, esq. senior Alderman, and many years 
one of the Coroners for the county. 

Somerset.—Lately. At Bath, Col. Wil- 
liams, late of Royal Marines. 

At Bath, aged 23, Mary-Julia, wife of S. 
T. Partridge, M.D. of Barbadoes. . 

At Tauuton, aged 76, the widow of Lewis 
Cogan, esq. 

At Taunton, Lieut.-Col. Chapman. 

At Bar House, Bishop’s Hull, aged 52, 
R. K. Marsh, esq. 

At Prescott, aged 76, Jos. Muckleston, 
esq. 

At Henstridge, aged 78, the widow of S. 
Pitman, esq. of Dunchideock House, near 
Exeter. 
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_ Dec. 20. At Yeovil, Eliz. wife of Mr. 
Bethell, surgeon, and dew. of late John 
Whitmarsh, esq. of Comeytrowe, near 
Taunton. 

SrarrorpsHire.—-Lately. At Ettingshall 
Park, the wife of Rd. Moore, esq. of Dudley. 

Dec. 15. At Newcastle-under-Lyme, aged 
93, Cha. Hassells, esq. 

Surrotk.—Dec. 27. At Orford, aged 74, 
Mrs. Ann Ashford, 48 years in the service of 
the Marquis of Hertford, and for the last 21 
years housekeeper at Sudborn Hall. 

Surrey.— Dec. 22. At Mitcham, aged 
86, Mrs. Bassiiia Beecher. 

Sussex.—Lately. At Brighton, Lt.-Col. 
Barton, late 2d life guards, 2d son of late 
Thos. Barton, esq. of Grove, Tipperary. 

Nov. 19. At Brighton, J. Messer, esq. 
of Hampstead. 

Dec. 20, At Brighton, aged 5, Ellen, 
dau. of Dr. T. R. Jefferson. 

Dec. 25. At Wood-end, near Chichester, 
in her 92d year, the Right Hon. Lady Louisa 
Mary Lennox, widow of Gen. Lord G. Len- 
mox, and grandmother of the Duke of 
Richmond. She was the elder dau, of Wm.- 
Henry fourth Marq. of Lothian, by Lady 
Louisa Caroline Darcy, dau. of Robert 3d 
Earl of Holdernesse; was married in 1759, 
and was left a widow, March 22, 1805, hav- 
ing had one son, the late Duke; and three 
daughters—Lady Mary Louisa; Lady Emily 
Charlotte, widow of Adm. the Hon. Sir G. 
C. Berkeley, G.C.B. ; and Georgiana Coun- 
tess Bathurst. 

Dec. 29. At Brighton, Eliza, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Trickey. 

Witts.—Lately. At Huish Rectory, 
Cath.-Anne, wife of Thomas Pyke, esq. of 
Wootton-Rivers, and dau. of late John 
Goodman, esq. of Oare. 

Dec. 23. At Broxmore Park, Mary, wife 
of Robert Bristow, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Bourton-on-the-hill, aged 
73, Jane, relict of Rev. Thomas Williams, 
vicar of Bere Regis, Dorset. 

Worcestersuire.— Lately. At Alcaster, 
aged 92, Elizabeth, widow of Thos. Perkins, 
esq. of Morton Hall. 

orK.— Lafely. Aged 88, Catherine, 
dau. of late R. T. Nelson, Rector of Fingal, 
near Bedale, and last surviving sister of late 

Rev. Darcy Nelson, Rector of Holtby. 

Dec. 15. At Selby, aged 72, Jane, widow 
of John Audas, esq. 

Dec. 22. Aged 28, Thomas, third son of 
the late Tho. Fothergill, esq. of Aiskew 
House, near Bedale. 

Wates.—Laiely. At Swansea, aged 91, 
John Baylis, esq. late of the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Plymouth. 

Richard Edwards, esq. Colonel of the 
Carnarvonshire militia, upwards of forty 
years a magistrate, and latterly chairman of 
the quarter sessions. 

Aged 20, Eleanor, 2d dau. of Rev. Rd. 
Newcome, Warden of Ruthin. 
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Aged 64, Capt. Henry Harding, for many 
years Adjutant of the Royal Carmarthen 
fusileers. 

At Haverfordwest, Colonel Phillips, of 
Williamston, Pemb. 

At Enjobb, Radn., Jane, widow of E. T. 
Halliday, esq. of Chapel Cleeve, Som. 

At Carmarthen, aged 81, Lieut.-Col, Ed- 
wards, of Laugharne. 

At Abergavenny, aged 58, Wm. Lewis, 
esq. formerly Lieutenant and Surgeon of 
Sussex light dragoons; and afterwards a 
wine-merchant at Hereford. 

Jones Panton, esq. eldest son of Jones 
Panton, esq. of Plasgwyn, Anglesea; and, 
on his return from India on board the Ge- 
neral Palmer, aged 28, Lieut. T. Panton, 
his third son. 

At Maesynacla, near Carnarvon, Capt. 
Hugh Williams. 

At Pigeonsford, Cardigansh., Col. Price, 
a magistrate for that county. 

Aged 89, David Thomas, esq. of Pwllyrach 
House, Glamorganshire. 

Aged 73, Anne, wife of W. O. Brigstocke, 
esq. of Blaenpant, Card. eldest dau. of late 
E. Probyn, esq. of Newland, Glouc. 

Dec. 16. At Swansea, aged 40, Mr. John 
Richardson Tripp, solicitor ; leaving a widow 
and 11 children. 

Scotitanp.—Dec. 15. At Edinburgh, 
Joseph Dykes Ballantine Dykes, esq. of Do- 
venby Hall, Cumberland. 

Dec. 25. At Dalreith-house, Dumbar- 
tonshire, Miss Yuille, late of Bedford-sq. 

East Inpses.—Lately. At Cocanada, 
Helen, wife of Ambrose Crawley, esq. of the 
Madras establishment. 

Lieut. Henry Jas. Robinson, 2d N.C., 
third son of Rev. Sir John R. Bart. 

July 26. At Assam, aged 34, Capt. John 
Bryan Nenfville, of the 42d B. N. I. Politi- 
cal Agent in Upper Assam, &c. &c., only 
son of the late Jacob Neufville, Esq. of 
Lymington, Hants. 

Asroap.—Lately. Near Hamburg, in his 
60th year, J. D. Lubbren, esq. formerly of 
the firm of Messrs. Lose, Lubbren, and Co., 
in Newcastle. 

At Florence, by assassination, aged 25, 
Denzil Ede, esq. merchant, son of Capt. E. 
of Liskeard. 

At Florence, Margaret, wife of Sherlock 
Willis, M.D., and youngest dau. of late Rev. 
John Vignoles, of Cornhair, co. Westmeath. 

At Ostend, Miss Lee, dau. of late Richard 
Lee, esq. of Llanfoist, Monm. 

At Nice, Mary, wife of Denis H. Kelly, 
esq. of Castle Kelly, Galway, and dau. of 
late W. M. Moseley, esq. of Winterdyne, 
Worcestershire. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Lieut.-Col. 
Abraham, late Major 76th re. 

Dec. 26. At Guernsey, Edw. Simons, 
Col. of 12th Native Inf. E. I. C., eldest son 
of the Rev. John Simons, Rector of St. 
Paul’s-Cray, Kent, 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. c. i.272. Bishop Luxmoore was no- 
minated Canon of the seventh prebend at 
Canterbury, Feb. 14, 1793. In June 1795 
he had the degree of D.D. conferred on 
him by the Archbishop; in 1796 he was 
presented by the Dean and Chapter to the 
Vicarage of Tenterden.—His Lordship’s 
eldest son, now Dean of St. Asaph, married 
Katherine, youngest daughter of the Right 
Hon, Sir Johr Nicholl ; this lady is recently 
deceased (see p. 571). 

P. 375. Dr. Bourne married, Oct. 16, 
1795, Miss Burr, daughter of James Burr, 
Esq. steward to the Earl of Lichfield at 
Ditchley. That gentleman died at Dr. 
Bourne's house in Oxford, in his 85th year, 
in 1815 (see vol. Uxxxv. ii. 289), 

P 567. A portrait has been published 
of Mrs. H. M. Bowdler, drawn on stone by 
J. W. Slater, from a drawing in 1814 by J. 
Slater. The profits of its sale are devoted 
to the Moravian missions, in which Mrs. B. 
was greatly interested. A posthumous work 
of that amiable lady is entitled «* Pen Tamar; 
or the History of an Old Maid,” one vol. 
8vo. Her ‘* Sermons” have passed through 
nearly fifty editions. 

P.572. Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, was au- 
thor of the following highly meritorious 
works :—** Maternal Solicitude for a Daugh- 
ter’s best interests,”—** Practical Hints to 
Young Females, on the duties of a Wife, a 
Mother, and a Mistress of a Family,”— 
** The Present of a Mistress to a young 
Servant, consisting of friendly advice and 
real histories,” —‘* Correspondence between 
a Mother and her Daughter at School,” 
written in conjunction with her talented 
daughter, the late Jane Taylor,—** Reci- 
procal Duties of Parents and Children,” Of 
all these works several large editions have 
been circulated; they are replete with sound 
and rational piety, judicious remark, and 
right feeling. 

P. 649. The Rev. George Walker was 
the editor of two duodecimo volumes, con- 
taining Select Specimens, one of English 
Prose, and the other of English Poetry, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the 
present time ; each with an Introduction. 

Part ii. p. 190. Lt.-Col. Sir John Kin- 
nier Macdonald, C.B., K.L.S. accompanied 
Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, when 
he went as Envoy to the Court of Persia. 
In 1813 (being then styled John Macdonald 
Kinnier, Esq.) he published in 4to, ‘* A 
Geographical Memoir cf the Persian Em- 
pire ;” and in 1818, ** A Journey through 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Koordistan, in 
1813 and 14; with remarks on the Marches 
of Alexander, and the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand.’ Sir John Macdonald entered 
Persia at a highly critical state of the public 
affairs, and it is not too much to say, that 
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he became instrumeutal in recovering that 
kingdom from the very verge of destruc‘ ion. 
By combining integrity of principle, energy 
of decision, and soundness of judgment, 
with an invariable singleness of purpose, he 
enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the 
Persian and Russian Governments, while he 
succeeded in promoting the interests and 
upholding the dignity of the British Empire. 
The intense solicitude manifested by all 
classes of persons in Persia, especially by 
the Shah and his Ministers, during his long 
illness, was an affecting testimony of the re- 
gard which they cherished for his private 
character, and of the value which they at- 
tached to his public services. 

P. 277. Major Hughes was the only son 
of the late Hugh Hughes, Esq. of Bodwryn, 
Anglesea. 

P. 284. Thomas-Cherbury Bligh, Esq. 
was the eldest son of the Very Rev. Robert 
Bligh, Dean of Elphin, (younger brother 
to the first Earl of Darnley) by his second 
wife Frances Winthorpe. He married, Nov. 
8, 1790, Lady Theodosia Bligh, second 
daughter of his cousin-german John 3d 
Earl of Darnley, and sister to the present 
Earl. They had a family, one of whom, 
Fanny, is the wife of George-Vicesimus, son 
of the late Sir Robert Wigram, Bart. Col. 
Bligh’s imprisonment, for want of sureties 
to keep the peace against the Earl of Darn- 
ley, had lasted upwards of ten years. 

P. 366. Mr. Huskisson’s father by his 
first marriage had two sons, the late States- 
man, and the present General Huskisson : 
by his second marriage, Capt. Thomas Hus- 
kisson, R. N. late Paymaster to the Navy, 
and a daughter who married the Rev. James 
Walhouse, of Teddesley in Staffordshire, 
brother to Edward John Walhouse, esq. 
who, on the death of his great uncle, the 
late Sir Edward Littleton, Bart. (who for 
several Sessions represented the county of 
Stafford), became possessed of his uncle’s 
estates, took the name of Littleton (the 
Baronetage became extinct), and is the 
present Member of Parliament for Stafford- 
shire, and married to a daughter of Marquis 
Wellesley. After the death of his father 
Mr. Huskisson became possessed of the es- 
tate at Oxley near Wolverhampton, and his 
brother, the present General, farmed the 
estate until it was sold, when he turned the 
ploughshare into the sword, and entered 
the army. The purchaser was James Hor- 
dern, esq. and it is at present possessed by 
his son Alexander Hordern, esq. Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s will was proved Nov. 15, and the 
personal property sworn under 60,000/. Au 
estate at Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire, 
left to Mr. Huskisson by his maternal great 
uncle, Dr. Gem, is bequeathed to his bro- 
ther General Huskisson. All the residue, 
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with the exception of a pecuniary remem- 
brance to his other brother, Charles Hus- 
kisson, esq. and a few trifling legacies, is 
left to Mrs. Huskisson. This includes his 
beautiful and favourite villa at Eartham. 
The codicil, which he executed immediately 
after the fatal accident which deprived the 
country of his invaluable services, merely 
secures to his widow any property acquired 
by him since the execution of his will, which 
is dated in 1827. His signature to it is, 
considering the circumstances under which 
it was written, astonishingly firm and clear. 
A second, but unsigned, codicil, of the 
same day, confirms the nomination of the 
Rev. R. Cockburn, vicar of Bexley, in Kent, 
Alexander Milne, esq. of the office of Woods 
and Forests, and James Bennett Freeland, 
of Chichester, esq. to be his executors. The 
codicils are both witnessed by Lord Wilton, 
Viscount Granville, and Mr. Wainewright. 

P. 378. The Rev. Thomas Whalley mar- 
ried Oct. 25, 1803, Catherine-Maria, fourth | 
daughter of Charles-James Packe, esq. of 
Prestwould in Leicestershire. His son, the 
Rev. John-Christopher Whalley, has been 
lately admitted to succeed him in the Rec- 
tory of Ecton. 


[VoL. c. 
P. 379. The Rev. Richard Bracken was 


one of the curates at Brighton. *A sermon 
preached by Mr.Wagner, Rector of Brighton, 
on occasion of his death, has been published. 

P.380. Mr. Walker was nephew to the 
late Rev. Tilly Walker, Vicar of Mears 
Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

P. 469. Sir F. F. Baker was elected 
Fellow both of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies in 1811. 

P. 472. In the year 1827, the Rev. 
Charles Powlett, owing to some disappoint- 
ment in his receipts, quitted Great Dunmow, 
where he resided. At that time necessity 
obliged him to pay his creditors at the rate 
of 10s. in the pound only, which, from his 
respectability, they readily took, and syin- 
pathized with him in his misfortunes. Our 
readers can better conceive than we can re- 
late, the feelings of gratitude experienced 
by the tradesmen in Dunmow, when, in 
Dec. 1829, the Rev. Percy Powlett, the 
son, visited the town, and not only paid the 
remaining 10s. but also interest upon each 
debt, at the rate of 4 percent. This is, 
indeed, one of the best proofs a son can give 


of the affectionate regard he entertains for 
his father. 











FROM DECEMBER 12, 1829, TO DECEMBER 15, 1830. 


; Males - 13,299 : In all 
Christened ; Females 13,444 § 26,743 


Whereof have died, 5 and 10 871 


: Males 11,1102  Inall 
| Buried - inate § 21,645 


40 and 50 2026 80 and 90 $15 





under 2 years 6115 10 and 20 818 50 and 60 2031 90 and 100 119 
Between 2 and 20 and 30) =1410 | 60 and 70 2055 | 101 .....cce0 coerce 2 
5 years 1837 | 30 and 40 1759 | 70 and 80 1788 | 102......+ eeeeess sooo 
> the Burials reported this year 1879. 

ux - - - - - 10;Suddenly - - - - 92 

DISEASES. Grief - - - - - 3 Teething - - - = 485 
Abscess - - - - 91/Gout - - - - - 46/Thrush - - - - 100 
Age, and Debility - 2242|Hemorrhage - - - 36/Tumour - - - - 14 
Apoplexy - - - - 404} Hernia - - - - 25{Venereal - - - - 2 
Asthma - - - - 1158|Hooping Cough - - 552|/Worms - - - -_ 12 
Bedridden - - - - 1 | Hydrophobia = © 1) Total of Diseases - 21,345 

ile - - - - - 17)|Inflammation - - - 2196 
ancer - - - - = 104] Inflammationofthe Liver 195 oh : 

Childbirth - - - - 281|Insanity - - - - 220 CASUALTIES. 
Consumption - - - 4704|Jaundice - - - - 42 : 
Contraction of the Heart 3|Jawlocked - - - 19|Burnt- - - - - 61 
Convulsions - - - 2362|Measles - - = - 479 Drowned ae 97 
Croup - - - - - 126|Miscarriagge - - - g | Excessive Drinking - 4 
Diabetes - - - - 8 | Mortification - - - 274 Executed * aan $ 
Diarrhea - - - - 19] Ossification ofthe Heart 16 Found Ded - - - 138 
Dropsy - - - = 919/|Palpitation of the Heart 10 Fractured - - - - 1 
Dropsy on the Brain - 723/Palsy - - - - - 16 Frozen se ee 1 
Dropsy on the Chest - 120} Paralytic - - - - 181 Killed by Falls and andl } 67 
Dysentery - - - - 24|Pleurisy - - - - 20 veral other Accidents 
Enlargement of the Heart 50|}Rheumatism - - - 51 Killed by Fighting - 1 
Epilepsy - - - - 57) Scrophula -- - 6 Murdered oS ee. 2 
Eruptive Diseases - 22/Small Pox - - - - 627 Poisoned - - - - 4 
Erysipelas - - -  42|Sore Throat, or Quinsey 31 Run Over - - - - 3 
Fever - - - - - 782|Spam - - - - - 69 Scalded - - - - 5 
Fever, Intermittent orAgue30| Stillborn - - - - 951 Smothered - - - 1 
Fever, (Scarlet) - - 94|Stone - - - - - 18 Suffocated cena! 4 
Fever, (Typhus) - - 90| StoppageintheStomach 61| Suicide - - - ~_ 38 
Fistula- - - - - 5| Stricture - - - - 6 Total of Casualties - 300 








* There have been executed within the Bills of Mortality 7; of which number only 3 


have been reported as such. 
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TO ESSAYS, DISSERTATIONS, AND HISTORICAL PASSAGES. 





*.* The principal Memoirs in the Opituary are distinctly entered in 
the “ Index to the Essays.” 





Abydos, chronological tablet of 546 

Accidents, by lightning 71. by explosion 
in a coal mine 172. by the burning 
of straw 263. upsetting of a coach ib. 
by inundation 460 

Acton, Gen. J. E. memoir of 180 

Admiralty Sessions, trials at 556 

féolina, description of the 507 

4frica, intelligence from 70, 262, 636. 
traits of the natives 143 

Agriculture, distressed state of 362. tu- 
mults among labourers 362, 459, 555 

Alderson, Dr. J. notices of 451. 

Alfieri, plays of 7 

Algie:s, taken by the French 70, 170, 636 

Alhamra, Palace of described 597 

Almanac, Nautical, improvements in 629 

Almanacs of Lilly the astrologer 601. 
one kept as a diary in 1657, 604 

America, North, President’s Speech to 
Congress 636 

South, intelligence from 71, 170, 
636 

Anabhaptists, Lilly’s abuse of 603 

Andrews, Bp. coffin of discovered 171 

Anglo-Saxon Church, doctrines of 336 

Angouleme, Duke and Duchess of, letters 
and autographs of 204 

Animal Kingdom, remarks on the 251 

Animalcules, organization of 51 

Anstie, J. memoir of 477 

Antiquaries, Society of, meetings 447,545 

Antiquities, Egyptian, at Liverpool 43. 
found near Kertsch 64, 448. in Cam- 
bridgeshire 65. at Chichester 228. of 
Mexico 355 

Antwerp, bombardment of 457 

Apostolic Preaching, remarks on 13 

Apothecaries’ Hall,botanical prizes at 449 

Apparitions, on the existence of 347 

Arabesyue Architecture, specimens of 517 

Architectural Antiguities, on the preser- 
vation 247 

Archives of France, account of 543 

Aristophanis Comedia, critique on 510 

Arm of brass, a relic 447 

4rmy, alterations in the uniform 170 

Artists’ Fund, meeting of the members 62 

Ashburnham, Geo. Earl of, memoir 561 

John, vindication of 428 

Asiatie Society, meeting of 546 

Athelstan, ancient painting of 497. 
torical notices of 498 

Atholl, John Duke of, memoir 463 

Athos, Mount, plan for carving it into the 
human figure 521 

Ayscoghe Family, biographical notices of 
593. epitaphs on 594 
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Baden, Louis Duke of, death of 94 

Baker's History of Northamptonshire 
noticed 491 

Baker, Sir F. F. memoir of 469, 650 

Bamburgh Castle, ancient tapestry at 104 

Bandon, Francis Eurl of, memoir 562 

Baronies by tenure, on the right to 111 

Barron, Dr. J. works of noticed 615 

Barrymore, Mr. memoir of 375 

Baston House, Kent, ancient paintings 
in 497 

Beer Bill, discussion on 67. passed 68 

Belgium, union with Holland in 1814, 
436. late revolution in 258-260, 358, 
457. the house of Nassau excluded 
from 554. new territorial division 635 

Bells, weight of noticed 290 

Belson, Gen. Sir C. P. memoir of 564 

Ben Nevis, excursion to 313. 

Bentley, Dr. memoir of 28-33, 126-134, 
208-212. controversy with Dr. Hare 
213 

Beresford, Rev. W. memoir of 377 

Berlin, disturbances in 361 

Bermondsey, new church at 297 

Berry, Wm. suit against the Editors of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine 409. er- 
rors in his Kentish Genealogies 414, 
415 

Beverley, scaffulding around the minster 
noticed 2, 194. St. Mary’s church at 
described 401. 

Algernon Earl of, memoir 464 

Bible Meeting, anecdote of 529 

Biggleswade, co. Bedford, account of 19 

Bittlesden Abbey, manor of 491 

Blantyre, Robt. Wm. Lord, memoir 465 

Blencowe, J. Jackson, memoir of 381 

Bligh, T. C. memoir of 649 

Boigne, Gen. immense wealth of 190 

Botanical Prizes at Apothecaries’ Hall 
449 

Bougier, derivation wanted 608 

Bourlon, Duc de, memoir of 271 

Bourne, Dr. R. notices of 649 

Bowdler, Mrs. H. M. notices of 649 

Box, near Bath, described 224 

Brereton, Col. W. memoir of 565 

Bridges, on the erection of 4. one over 
the Severn suggested 6 

Briggs, Capt. Thos. memoir of 644 

Bristol Atheneum Society, meeting 632 

Bristol, F. A. Earl of, anecdote of 528 

Britons, Ancient, on the clothing of 291 

Brixham, co. Devon, account of 113 

Brooke's Tragedy of Gustavus Vasa, 
beauties of 221 

Brown, Dr, W. L. memoir of 182 
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Bruars, Falis of, visit to 496 

Bruce, passage in the life of noticed 482 

Brunswick, revolution in 261 

Brussels, insurrection in 258-260. battle 
in 358. Prince Frederick of Nassau 
defeated 359 

Bryan, Tho. memoir of 374 

Buckinghamshire, agricultural distress 
in 362 

Buckby, Gen, Richard memoir of 181 

Bull-baiting at Great Grimsby 485 

Bulmer, W. memoir of 305. works 
printed by 307, 308 

Burghley, Lord, memoirs of 609 

Burnaby, W. E. memoir of 644 

Bust, on the carving of a 49 

Butler’s Hudibras, lines falsely attri- 
buted to 230 

Byron, Lord, notices of 250 

Byzantine Historians, works of 64 

Caldwell, Sir J. memoir of 179 

Calvin, doctrines of 12. character and 
objects of 141, 338 

Cambridge prize essays 449, 544 

Camelodunum, at Camerton, Somerset 
448, 545 

Camus, anecdotes of 543 - 

Carew, Sir H. memoir of 562 

Carteret, family of 397 

Cartwright, Major, model of 446 

Castle Menzies described 601 

Catholic Emancipation, remarks on 440 

Celtic Civilization, disquisition on 502 

Charles I. life and reign of 139. anec- 
dotes of 140, 338 

Charles X. ordinances of 70, 162. abdi- 
cation of 167. arrival at Lulworth 
Castle 202. letter and autograph of 
203. arrival at Holyrood Palace 363 

Charles XIT. of Sweden, heroism of 220 

Chatsworth, carvings at 15 

Chichester, antiquities found at 228 

Chichester Cathedral, remarks on 219. 
stone coffin found in 447 

6 Choheleth,”’ who the author of 386 

Cholera Morbus in Russia 458 

Cholmondeley, G. J. memoir of 567 

Church, curates of the 362. on dissent 
from the 524. political obligations to 
the 613 

Churches, on repairs in 2 

Churches, New, St James’s, Bermondsey 
297. at Doncaster 489 

Church- Bells, observations on 25 

Church- Furniture, Ancient, at 
Melford 353 

Churchwardens, visitation queries sent 
to? 

Cibber, the sculptor, talents of 48 

Cities, the antiquities of 247 

Civil List, debate on 456. ministers de- 
feated ib. 

Clarke, Joseph, notices of 451 

Classical Literature, 28, 121, 208, 318, 
416, 508 

Classical Works written in extreme old 
age 330 


Long 
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Clergy, utility of the 156 

Clerical Farmers, reprehension of 99, 
587. vindication of 314, 316,317, 585 

Clinton, ancient surname of 492. family 
of 493 

Clothing of the ancient Britons, remarks 
on 291 

Coal-mine, inextinguishable fire in 172 

Codex Montfortianus, disquisition on 323, 
386 

Coinage, Anglo-French, notices of 534 

Coins, Roman, found at Chichester 229 

Colebrooke, H. T. literary talents of 698 

Cologne, three Kings of, sculptured in 
Melford church 205 

Colombia, revolution in 636 

Commons, House of, alphabetical list of 
the new members 265-8 

“ Comus,’’ Milton a performer in 506 

Constabulary Force, on the establish- 
ment of 436 

Constant, Benj. memoir of 641 

Conversation, inaccuracies of 227 

Convicts, expenses of 45 

Convocation, on the power of the 615 

Corn, prices of at Oxford 147 

Cornelians, descriptios of 519 

Cosmovama, Regent-street 350 

Coton, fire at 555 

Court, Stephen, memoir of 473 

Courts, Local, bill for establishing 549 

Courts of Justice, bill for amending 549, 
551 

Cromwell, Lilly’s defence of 603. state 
of public feeling during his reign, ib. 
conspiracies against 604 

Cross-legged Effigies, notices of 399, 588. 
period of 588 

Crowder, Ald. memoir of 568 

Curates, salaries of, and numbers 362 

Currency, evils of the 505 

Czartorisky, Prince, memoir of 635 

Dagger, Roman, found in Fifeshire 448 

Dagon, derivation of 519 

Dais, explanation of 497 

Damm’s Lexicon, remarks on 36 

Danvers Family, inquiries respecting 607 

Day, John, printer, notices of 344 

Deafness, remarks on 625 

Death, Milton's description of 16 

Debtors, bill for preventing frauds of 
552 

De Foe, Daniel, biographical notices of 
529-532 

Demonology, on the origin of 143. stric- 
tures on 346 

Dering, Lady, death of 92 

Derry, anniversary of the shutting of 
the gates of 637 

Diamond Mines of India 52 

Diebitsch, Gen. notices of 442 

Dissent, evils of 524 

Distress, National, discussions on 548, 
550, 551 

Dobbie, Capt. Wm. Hugh, memoir of 181 

Doddridge, Dr. correspondence of 153 

Donaldson, J. memoir of 644 
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Doncaster, new church at 489 

Donne, Rev. H. memoir of 187 

D’ Oria, noble family of 300 

Douglas, Rev. W. anecdote of 12 

Drake, Dr. F. inscription to 401 

Drama, literature of the 222 

Drinking Vessels of early times 501 

Drury, Rev. G. memoir of 187 

Druid’s Hook described 227 

Dugdale’s Monasticon, remarks on 41 

Dunkeld, visit to 600 

Earth, theory of 247 

Earthquake, at Guatemala 170 

Earthquakes, disquisition on 245 

Edgar, King, anecdote of 231 

Edward ITI, miracle attested by 120 

Egyptian Antiquities at Liverpool 43 

Electricity, on atmospherical 148 

Elibank, Alex. Lord, memoir of 178 

Elizabeth, Queen, religious principles of 
610. visit to Cambridge 612 

Emigration, remarks on 46, 150. advan- 
tages of 545 

England, republicanism of 519. agricul- 
ture of 520 

English Authors of Latin poetry 291 

English Language, origin of 248. 
ruptions of 393, 
pounds in 395 

Estates, sales of 363 

Ethical Philosuphy, remarks on 241 

Etrurians, science of the 546 

Evangelism, mischiefs of 55 

Everett, W. memoir of 87 

Evesham Abbey Seal, legend of 2 

Excursion in 1828, 217 

Favell, S. memoir of 185 

Ferrers, E. memoir of 373 

Ferrule of a Spear, explained 419 

Fieschi, noble family of 300 

Finch, Rev. R. memoir of 567 

Fires, in Bartholomew Close 171. ina 
coal-mine 172. by incendiaries 362, 
459, 555. at Coton 555. of Lewis- 
ham churck 609 

Flaxman, style of his sculpture 50 

Flood, near Enniskillen 263 

Fonts, remarks on 151 

Forgery Bill, discussion on 67 

Fort Augustus, visit to 494 

Fort William, visit to 312, 494 

France, popular elections in 69. ordi- 
nances of Charles X. 70, 162. conquest 
of Algiers 70, 170, 636. history of the 
revolution of 1830, 162-169, 171, 257, 
358. arrest of the ex-ministers 169. 
trial of and sentence 503,634. com- 
motions in Paris 258, 358, 553, 634. 
national archives 543. resignation of 
La Fayette 634 

Francis, Sir Philip, letters of Junius 
attributed to 580 

Frank, 7’. notice of 194, 290 

Frost, C. on literature of Hull 450 

** Fur Predestinatus,’’ notices of 595 

Fyers, Fail of, visit to 495 

Galway, hurricane in 637 
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Gazette Promotions on the accession of 
William IV. 73-75 

Genealogies, Ancient, credit due to 606 

Geneva, condemnation for witchcraft at 
200 

Genoa, nobility and golden beok of 195, 
299 

Gentleman’s Magazine, suit against the 
Editors of 409-414 

Geology, principles of 244 

George IV. memoir of 77, 438. 
of 82, anecdote of 526 

Germany, insurrectionary spirit in 261, 
360, 635 

Gibbons, Grinley, the sculptor, style of 48 

Gist, derivation of 386 

Gladwin, Mr. \iterary talents of 627 

Glebes, propriety of Clergymen farming 
314, 316, 317, 585 

Godfrey, Capt. W. M. memoir of 644 

Golden Book of Genoa 195, 299 

Gothic Architecture, origin of 517, 518 

Greek Cases, origin of 422 

Greek Poets, on the study of 341 

Greek Verbs, on the tenses of 124 

Greeks, Modern, character of 442 

Grimaldi, noble family of 197, 300 

Grimm, Baron de, correspondence with 
Volney 387 

Grimsby, co. Lincoln, bull-baiting at 485 

Guard, Gen. W. wemoir of 275 

Guatemala, earthquake at 170 

Gueur, confederation of the 435 

Guildhali, his Majesty’s intended visit 
to 454, 455, 460. magnificent prepa- 
rations in 461 

Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus, 
on the tragedies of 219 

Hair, body found clothed in 293 

Halfpence, Irish, circulation of 295 

Halsted, Capt. John, memoir of 566 

Hammond, John, memoir of 29 

Hampshire, excursion in 218 

Hampstead Heath, remarks on 23 

Hanwell, Adm. Wm. memoir of 370 

Harcourt, Wm. Earl, wemoir of 177 

Hardinge, N. and G. epitaphs on 226 

Hare, Dr. controversy with Dr. Bentley 
213 

Harlasmon, definition of 342 

Hartley, David, anecdotes of 153, 154 

Haverland, Col. J. memoir of 277 

Hatfield the Lunatic, notice of 408 

Haviland, Gen. family of ? 194, 386 

Hawkins, Sir C. property of sold 71 

Hay, Sir J. memoir of 179 

Hazlitt, W. memoir of 371 

Hesiod, on the birtb-place of 515 

Hesse Cassell, insurrection in 360 

Higgs, W. S. library of sold 158, 290 

Highlands, waik through the 106, 310, 
494, 599 

Hill, Gen. George, memoir of 469 

Hinton Charter-house, Somerset, ac- 
count of 577 

Historical Sites, notices of 399 

Holland. See Netherlands, and Belgium. 
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Homer, coincidence of Scripture with 341 

Hookham, David, epitaph on 296 

Horace, illustrations of 37, 38, 217. 
Bentley’s edition of 132. Nuttall’s 
edition of 533 

Horology, disquisition on 632 

Hughes, Major P. J. memoir of 277, 649 

Hull Literary and Philosophical Society, 
meeting of 450. deceased members 
of 451 

Human Sacrifices in India 629 

Hunter, Mr. \iterary talents of 627 

Huntingdon Peerage, notice of 596 

Hurricane, in Galway 637 

Hushisson, Right Hon. W. death of 265. 
memoir of 366,649. funeral of 369. 
will of 650 

Hutchison, Major J. W. memoir of 469 

India, state of literature in 626, human 
sacrifices in 629 

Inns of Court, origin of 504 

Inquisitions, published by the Record 
Commission of Ireland 590 

Inverness, visit to 496 

Jona, ruins of 108. ancient monuments 
at discovered 158, 207 

Ireland, distresses in 37, 71. body 
found clothed in hair 293. ancient 
sepulture in 294. disturbed state of 
361, 636. meetings for the repeal of 
the Union 361, 459 

Isaacs, J. memoir of 375 

Islington, Old Queen’s Head at 24 

Italian Drama at Paris 7 

dtaly, intelligence from 70 

James, Dr. Pinkstan, memoir of 186 

James VI, visit to Tycho Brahe 605 

Jarrow Colliery, fatal explosion in 172 

Jenkinson, Lt.-Col. G. epitaph on 226 

Jews, customs of the 240. priests in 
France paid by the state 553 

John, v. 7, disquisition on 323, 386 

Johnson, Dr. vindication of, relative to 
Bruce 482 ' 

Judges, three additional ones appointed 
459, 462 

Junius, on the authorship of 579. Mr. 
Pickering’s letter respecting 521 

Justice, ancient seats of 399. alterations 
in the administration of 459 

Kent, &c. disturbances in 362, 459, 555. 
old existing families of 591 

“ Kentish Genealogies,” suit respecting 
409-414. errors in 414, 415 

Kertsch, antiquities found near 64, 448 

Keston, Kent, gravestone at 447 

King, Family of, Yorkshire, inquiries 
after 386 

Kingston on Thames, epitaphs at 226 

Kipling, John, memoir of 373 

Kirkham Abbey Estate, sale of 363 

Klopicki, notices of 635 

Knights Templars, account of 504 

La Fayette, Gen. resignation of 634 

Lambruscated Apartments, remarks on 
500 


Lancing Down, Roman remains at 17 

Langford, Essex, Norman church at 585 

Latin, characteristics of 341. epigram 
in 392 

Latin Poetry, English authors of 391 

Law, origin of the phrase, glorious 
uncertainty of the” 98. ancient trea- 
tises on 229, 407 

Lawrence, R. J. memoir of 472 

Lee, Sir H. epitaph on 582, 583 

Lefroy, Mrs. B. notices of 596 

Legard, Sir 7. memoir of 179 

Lett, T. memvir of 377 

Letter Findlay, visit to 494 

Letters, on the invention of 9, 116 

Lewisham Church, burnt, and records 
destroyed 608 

Leyden, literary talents of 628 

Libel Law, bill for amending 62. re- 
marks on 409 

Lichfield, Earls of, epitaphs on 583, 584 

Lilly, the astrologer, prophetic alma- 
nacks of 601 

Lindsay, Rev. Dr. sermons noticed 2 

Linnean Society, meeting of 542 

Lithography, Martin’s specimen of 350 

Lockwood, Rev. Richard, memoir of 474 

London, regulations temp. James 1]. for 
preventing the increase of 55 

London Bridge, Old, on the construc- 
tion of 54 

London University, prizes of 63 

Long, St. John, convicted of manslaugh- 
ter 461 

Lords, House of, \aw practice in 523 

Ludford Family, epitaphs on 119 

Lulworth Castle, account of 201 

Lunatie Asylum, visit to 589 

Luxmoore, Bp. notices of 649 

Macaronic Poetry, treatise on 34, 253, 
330, 423 

Macdonald, Col. Sir J. K. biographical 
notices of 649 

Machinery, effects of 304 

M‘ Lean, Lachlan, letters of Junius attri- 
buted to 579 

Madras, Panorama of 350 

Majendie, Bp. memoir of 273 

Manchester, inundation near 460 

Manchester and Liverpool Railway opened 
264. history of the undertaking 351 

Markets, prices of 94, 190, 286, 382, 
478, 574 

Martin the regicide, family of 403 

Martyns of Gakingham, family of 404 

Mary Queen of Scots, execution of 611 

Massinger, plays of 433 

Mechanics’ Institute, meetings of 544. 
prizes awarded, id. 

Medical Witnesses, remarks on 57 

Medico- Botanical Society, meeting 158 

Melford Church, curious entries in 205. 
ancient ceremonies at 206. ancient 
furniture and utensils of 352 

Meteorological Diary 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 576 
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Methodism, irrationality of 242 

Methodists, anti-slavery petitions of 638 

Mexican Antiquities, notices of 355 

Meyrick, Gen. T’. memoir of 87 

Micatio Digitorum, game of 509 

Middle Age, poetry of 344 

Milton, bis poetic description of death 
16. a performer in bis ‘* Comus”’ 506 

Milton, Lady Charlotte, memoir of 477 

Milward, J. memoir of 374 

Minerva Chalciecus, temple of 418 

Ministers, resignation of 456 

Mitcham, alms-houses at 2 

Moir, Capt. tried and executed for mur- 
der 172. memoir of ib. 

Moness, Falis of, described 600 

Monmouth, Duke of, defeat of 532 

Montagu, Adm. R. memoir of 643 

Montfortian Code, disquisition un 323,386 

Morland, Sir S. B. notices of 98 

Morres, Rev. J. mewvir of 187 

Morris-dancers, remarks un 24 

Mortality, vill of 94, 190, 286, 362, 478, 
574, 650 

Mourning Bush Tavern 345 

Mullions, on the repairs of 2 

Murders, near Gilmerton71. of a po- 
liceman 171. of Mrs. Witham il. of 
W. Malcolm 172 

Music, on the cultivation of 144 

Naag Serpent, worship of 518 

Naples, Francis King of, memoir of 561 

Wassau, Frederick Prince of, defeated at 
Brussels 359. biographical notices of 
360 

Nautical Almanac, improvements in 629 

Navy, flogging in restricted 556 

Nelson, Lord, anecdote of 12 

Wemean Jove, temple of 514 

Weptune, grotto of dried up 70 

Netherlands, revolution in 258-260, 358, 
457, 554, 635. historical notices of 
435. union of Holland and Belgium 
in 1814, 436. See Belgium. 

New South Wales, college in 63 

Newcastle Bur, macaronics on 424 

Newton, Sir I. Cibber’s statue of 48 

Nicholls, Adm. Sir H. memoir of 274 

Nickson, John, memoir of 90 

Nisbet, Capt. Josiah, memoir of 280 

LVismes, alleged massacre at in 1815, 120 

Nobility of Genoa 195,299. of Venice 392 

Nollekens, talents of 49 

Norfolk, the Roman remains of 546 

Norman Church at Langford, Essex 585 

Northamptonshire, on Baker’s History 
of 491 

*¢ Nunchion,”’ explanation of 592 

Oaths, forms of among different nations 
598 

Oldiand Chapel, co. Gloucester, account 
of 393 

O'Meara, Lady L. memoir of 179 

Orang-Outang, anatomy of 631 

Orange, Prince of, noticed 259, 359, 
360 

Oriel, disquisition on 53 
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Ossian, authenticity of the Poems of 223, 
343,490. doubtfulness of 400. Ad- 
dress to the Sun 343 

Otmoor, disturbances at 263 

** Ouseley, the Bells of,” wotices of 194 

Owen, R. projects of exposed 302 

Rev.Archd. Hugh, inscription to 403 

Oxford University, prize essays 449 

Paintings, Ancient, in Baston House, 
Kent 497 

Pantheon of Paris restored 553 

Paragreles, on the use of 149 

Paris, \talian drama at 7. manners and 
customs of 103. Journey to in 169], 
521. See France. 

Parish Register, sold as waste paper 194, 
292 

Parliament, proceedings in 67,452, 548. 
prorogation of 69. opening of 452. 
adjournment of 552. proceedings of 
in 1657, 605 

Parliamentary Reform, discussion on 548 

Parliamentary Writs, disquisition on 135, 
234 

Paterson, Mr. literary talents of 627 

Pearson, W. memoir of 281 

Peerage, Betham’s Synopsis wanted 386. 
on the extinction of titles 386 

Peers for Life, on creating 109 

Penzance Chapel, on the building of 304 

Pepys, Sir Lucas, memoir of 274 

Pericles, oration of 321 

Periodical Literature, remarks on 222 

Peterborough, Bp. address respecting 
tithes 638 

Peterborough Cathedral, repairs in 355 

Phelan, Rev. Dr. W. memoir of 183 

Phenician Inscription found in Sicily 65 

Physicians, British, notices of 432 

Pickering, Geo. epitaph on 584 

John, letter of 581 

Plague, historical notices of the 433 

Platea, siege of 421 

Poland, insurrection in 554, 635. prin- 
cipal leaders of 635 

Pole, Adm. Sir C. M. memoir of 465 

Political Economy, lectures on 544 

Pollok’s ** Course of Time,” passage 
from noticed 290, 386 

Pompeii, aucient decorations from 331 

Poor Laws, Bill for amending 455. com- 
mittee for considering 549 

Poor Rates, returns of 637 

Portsmouth, churches of 218 

Portugal, intelligence from 169, 262 

Post Office, New, on the site of the 345 

Tlorua, on the term 514 

Powlett, Rev. C. memvir of 470. notices 
of 650 

Preslyterianism, notices of 338 

Price, W. memoir of 185 

Priest, Rom. Cath.singular sermon of 527 

Punch and Judy, origin of 290, 404 

Puritans, historical notices of 141, 338 

Pye, J. engraver, vase presented to 62 

Quarter Sessions, regulations fur hold- 
ing 460 
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Railway from Manchester to Liverpool 
opened 264. history of the under- 
taking 351. fares of 450. from Man- 
chester to Leeds 449 

Railways, advantages of 450 

Ravenna, mausoleum at 545 

Raymond, Gen. Wm. memoir of 180 

Record Commission of Ireland, inqui- 
sitions published by 590 

Reed, Rev. J. T. A. notice of 645 

Reeve, Rev. S. memoir of 474 

Regency Bill, discussion on 67, 456. 
passed 550 

Regalia of Scotland, account of 482, 483 

Registry, General, bill for establishing 
552 

Religious Edifices of the ancients 198 

Rent, definition of 596 

Richard IT. historical notices of 545 

Richardson, Sir W. memoir of 563 

Rioters, special commission for trying 
638 


Rochford, Wm.-H. Earl of, memoir 273 
Rocking Stone in Auvergne 547 
Roderick, Rev. D. memoir of 470 
Roman Remains on Lancing Down 17 
Romney, Geo. notices of 238 
Romsey Church, decorations of 227 
Rotherham, Capt. Edw. memoir of 565 
Rotherham Church,struck by lightning 71 
Rotuli de Dominabus, &c. notices of 334 
Royal Academy, premiums awarded 542 
Royal Society, meetings of 540. medals 
awarded 541. Duke of Sussex elected 
President id. 
Royal Society of Literature, meeting of 
546 


Russia, travels through 441. intelligence 
from 458, 554. declaration of war 
against Poland 635 

Sabbatical Institutions, puritanism of 337 

Sacrifices, ancient custom of offering 417 

St. Andrew’s, Holborn, new chapel in 363 

St. Dunstan's Church, materials of sold 
296, 363 

St. Edith, \egendary history of 231 

St. Germain ? Auxerrois, church of 101 

Salisbury Cathedral, altar screen at 9 

Salop Infirmary, opening of 556 

Sapphic Ode, to Bp. Sumner 512. on the 
Greek, at Cambridge 513 

Savage, G. epitaph on 226 

Saxony, revolution in 261 

Saxon Literature, notices of 249 

Scotland, Regalia of 482, 483. ancient 
money of 547 

Scrap-book, notes from a 23 

Sculptors, notices of 48 

Sepulture, Ancient, in Ireland 294 

Severn, on erecting a bridge over G 

Shakspeare, monument proposed to be 
erected to 263 

Shares, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 
575 

Shelton Oak, inscription for 207 

Sheppard, Kev. R. memoir of 186 

Sherlock, Bp. notices of 525 

Sherwin, Ralph, memoir of 376 


Ships’ Pay, among the ancient Greeks, 
explained 516 

Shrewsbury, St. Giles’s Church at de- 
scribed 199 

Sisk, T. J. trial of 556 

Skurray, Rev. F. talents of 615 

Slavery, petitions for the abuvlition of 
456, 638 

Smith, Adm. Sir Sidney, family of 400, 
487. pedigree of 488 

Smith's Protestant Intelligencer, wanted 
290 

Soubise, Hotel de, described 543 

Somerville, Dr. T. memoir of 183 

Southampton, visit to 217 

Spain, intelligence from 169, 262, 361, 
458. Constiiutionalists defeated 458 

 Spatiis inclusus iniquis,’epigram on 392 

Special Commissions, appointments of 555 
opening of 638. convictions at 639 

Spelsbury Church, co. Oxford, descrip- 
tion of 582. epitaphs in 583, 584 

Spinola, noble family of 300 

Spurs worn by the Herald at Exeter 71 

Staffa, Isle of, visit to 106 

Staines, Capi. Sir T. memoir of 277 

Stallingborough, co. Lincoln, account of 
592 

Statuary Costume, remarks on 424 

Stiles, Rear-Adm. John, memoir of 643 

Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 
576 

Storrington, British urn found at 18 

Strangford, Lord, family of 400, 487 

Strontian, visit to 311 

Stuart, Charles-Edw. reflection on 396 

Subletting Act, motion for repealing 455 

Sucre, Gen. A. J. de, memoir of 276 

Sumner, Bp. Bird, on his ‘* Apostolic 
Preaching,” 13 

-— Bp. Chas. Rich.Sapphic Ode to 512 

Sunk Island, chapel erected on and en- 
dowed 362 

Tapestry, ancient,at Bamburgh Castle 104. 
Mr. Repton’s 447. disquisition on 501 

Taylor, Mrs. literary productions of 649 

Teffont Ewyas, Wilts, described 105 

Temple,London, guineas discovered in the 
foundation of the 171. architectural 
improvements in the 639 

Temple, Earl, Letters of Junius attri- 
buted to 581 

Terms, alteration of the 459 

Tesselluted Pavements, on the period of 
their adoption 295. one found at Lei- 
cester 355 

Theatrical Register 363, 557 

Thrashing Machines, demolition of 362, 
459, 555 

Thucydides, on translations of 319. his- 
tory of noticed 321, 416-421, 514 

Thurlow, Lady Mary- Kath.memoir of 644 

Tithes, defence of 59, 638. Parliamentary 
discussion on 552 

Titian’s Mother, portrait of noticed 596 

Tom-tits, natural history of 431 

Tower Moat, London, widening of 363 

Translations, disquisttion on 319 
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Trevelyan, Rev. W. memoir of 570 
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Troades of Euripides, edit. 1830, correc- 
tion in 423 

Truck System, bill for abolishing 552 
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Turkey, intelligence from 71, 262. 
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Tycho Brahe, visit of James VI. to 605 

Urn, British, found at Storrington 18 

Vassar, Major Benj. memoir of 565 

Venice, Latin inscriptions at 64, nobility 
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Victims, ancient custom of offering 417 

Viola of the Ancients 53 
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dens 2 

Volney, correspondence of with Baron de 
Grimm 387 

Wages, \ow state of 44 

Watker, Rev. G. publications of 649 

Waiton, Isaak, epitaph by 296 

Warner, Ashton, memoir of 645 

Water, philosophical lawe of 431 

Waterloo Bridge, new street from 72 

Watson, Samuel, carvings by 15 

Wellesley, derivation of the name 614 

Wellington, Duke of, resignation of 456. 
intention to assassinate 556 

West, Benj. anecdote of 579 

Whale Fishery, failure of 362 
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Whalley, Rev. 7’. notice of 650 

Whuplode, device at 194 

Wharton, \ast Duchess of 16 

Wiitby Abbey Tover, fall of 113 

Wigram, Sir R. memoir of 563 

Wilford, \iterary talents of 627 

Wiliam IIT. landing of in England 98 

Witliam IV. public activity of 72, 170, 
171. promotions on the accession of 
73-25. intended visit to Guildhal 
454, 455, 460 

Williams, Sir J. memoir of 469 

Winchester, St. Johu’s Hospital at 402 
Black Book of ib. 

Winchester College, prizes of 63 

Windmills, origin of 517 

Winsor, F. A. memoir of 89 

Witchcraft, condemnation for at Geneva 
200.  strictureson 346 

Wool, use of among the Britons 291 

Worcester, historical notices of 425 

Wordsworth'’s ** Poor Susan,” remarks 
on 24 

Writs of Parliament, disquisition on 
135, 234 

Wyndham, G. T. notices of 98 

Yili, in Britanny, ancient kingdom of 3 

Yorck, Marshal, memoir of 564 

York Minster, on removing the screen of 
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Zechariah, c. xii. paraphrase of 15 

Zoological Society, meeting of 542 
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Croker, Rt. Hon. J. W. portrait of 62 

Croly, Rev. G. Life of George 1V. 437 

Cruikshank's Milustrations of Popular 
Works 61 

Crutwell on the Currency 59 

Cunningham, A. Lives of British Sculp- 
tors 47 

Currency, on the Changes of 59, 622 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom 251 

Dale, Rev. T. the Iris 537 

Dalgairn’s Practice of Cookery 59 

Danmonii, Sketch of 253 

Dead, Tributes to the 253 

Deafness, on the Disease of 625 

De Foe, memoirs of 529 

Demonology and Witchcraft, Letters on 
152 

D' Israeli, on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I. 139, 337 

Distresses of the Country considered 252 

Doddridge, Rev. Dr. Correspondence of 
346 

Dods, Mrs. Cook’s Manual 59 

Dolby, R. Cook’s Directory 59 

Dugdale’s Monasticon 41 

Duncombe Park, Description of 60 

East, Views in the 254. Overland Jour- 
ney to 517 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library 348 

Egyptian Antiquities at Liverpool, 
Sketches of 43 

Elwood, Mrs. Col. Journey to the East 
517 

Emigration, Remarks on 150 

England, History of 248. Letters on 519 

English Cities, Picturesque Antiquities 
of 246 

Ethical Philosophy, Progress of 240 

Family Library 432 

Fair Penitent, mezzotiut of 62 

Flora Medica 60 

Fiorist’s Directory 60 

Fonts, Engravings of 151 

Foreign Quarterly Review 143 

Forget-me-not 443 

Forster, Dr. T. Memorial to the Free- 
holders of Essex 253 


Fradelle, H. Prints from Ivanhoe 62, 
Picture of Mary Queen of Scots ib. 

Frascati, or Scenes in Paris 625 

Friendship’s Offering 444 

Fuller, Dr. T. Tracts of 60 

Galt, J. Life of Lord Byron 249 

Gell, Sir W. on Pompeii 61, 331, 254 

Geology, Principles of 243 

George IV. Memoirs of 437, 526 

Giller, W. Mezzotint of the Fair Peni- 
tent 62 

— Decorations from Pompeii 
331 

Goodenough, Rev. Dr. Sermon by 156 

Grattan, T. C. History of the Nether- 
lands 434 

Greek- English School Lexicon 622 

Griffith, E.Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom 251 

Grimaldi’s Rotuli de Dominabus, &¢.333 

Hall, Rev. P. Private Devotions of Bp. 
Andrews 60 

Hanbury, B. edition of Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity 56 

Hancocke, W. Sermons by 56 

Hardynge’s Cheltenham Lyrics 619 

Harrison, W. H. The Humourist 445 

Hincks, fev. T. D. Greek Lexicon 622 

History, Outlines of 247 

Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity 56 

Horace, Works of, interlineally trans- 
lated 533 

Hughes, Rev. T. S. Works of Dr. Bar- 
row 615 

Humourist, The 445 

India, Picture of 51 

dreland and its Economy 39 

Tris, The 537 

Ivanhoe, prints from 62 

Jago, R. H. on Commutation of Tithes 
58 


Juvenile Forget-me-Not 444 

Kater, Capt. Natural Philosophy 50 

Keepsake Francaise 538 

Kotzebue’s Voyage round the World 617 

Lancashire Gazetteer 616 

Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopedia 50, 
248, 434 

Lisbon, Views of 446 

Lister’s Journey to Paris in 1691, 521 

Literary Recollections 153 

Literary Souvenir 537 

Lloyd, H. E. Memoirs of George IV. 
526 





Rev. W. F: on Prices of Corn 146 

Lords, House of, Law Practice of 523 

J yell’s Principles of Geology 243 

Mackintosh, Sir J. on Ethical Philosophy 
240. History of England 248 

Macqueen, T. P. on the condition of the 
Country 44 

Main, J. Florist’s Directory 60 

Marshall's Letter 59 

Mary Queen of Scots, Picture of 62 

Massinger’s Plays 433 

Medical Witnesses, ot. Examination of 57 

Methodism, Pamphlets on 242 
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Indexes to Books reviewed and announced. 


Millennium, Discourses on the 621 

Missals, Wuminated Ornaments from 61 

Mitford, Miss, Village Sketches 348 

Monk, Bp. Life of Dr. Bentley 28, 126, 
208 

Morehead, Rev. Dr. on Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion 53 

Murray, J, on Atmospberical Electricity 
148 

Nares, Rev. Dr. Life of La. Burleigh 609 

Natural History, Researches in 148 

Natural Philosophy, Evcyclopedia of 50 

Naturalist, Journal of 430 

Wetherlands, History of the 434 

Nuttall, Dr. P. A. Works of Horace 532 

Oxonians, The 252 

Paley, Dr. Vindication of 40 

Palgrave, F. Parliamentary Writs 135, 
234 

Palmer's Practice of 
Lords 523 

Paris, Journey to, in 1691, 521 

Parliamentary Writs 135, 234 

Peers for Life, Legality of Creating 109 

Physicians, Lives of 432 

Pickering, J. on Emigration 150 

Pinnock’s Catechisms 60 

Pittman, Capt. on present Distresses 252 

Polar Regions, Discoveries in 348 

Pompeii, Mlustrations of 61, 254, 331. 
Ancient Decorations from 331 

Post Office, New, Illustrations of the 
Site of 344 

Poynder on the Bible Society 253 

Prichard, E. on the Currency 622 

Pulpit, The 624 

Pusey, Rev. E. B. on the Rationalist 
Character 621 

Pye, John, print of the Wolf and the 
Lamb 62 

Raphael’s Transfiguration 446 

Rationalist Character, Inquiry into 621 

Religion, on Natural and Revealed 58 

Remembrancer, The 254 

Richardson's Bengal Annual 445. 

Roberts, R. Ancient Baptismal Fonts 151 

Romney, G. Life and Works of 238 

Roscoe’s Remembrancer 254 

Rotuli de Dominabus, &c. 333 

Russel, Rev. Dr.M. on the Millenium621 

Russia and Crimea, Travels through 441 


the House of 


659 


Sacred Literature, succession of 616 

Sandwith, H. on Methodism 242 

Scotland, Views of the Lakes of 254 

Scott, Sir HW. on Demonology and Witch- 
craft 346 

Sculptors, British, Lives of 47 

Sermons, by Hancocke 56. Goodenough 
156. Butler 251 

Shaw, H. liluminated Ornaments 61, 
446 

Sherlock, Bp. Lives of 525 

Shoberl’s Forget-me-Not 443 

Smith, Dr. J. G. on Medical Witnesses 
57 

Soames, Rev. H. on the Anglo-Saxon 
Church 336 

Stael’s Letters on England 519 

Stage, Retrospections of 526 

Swan, J. Views of the Lakes of Scot- 
land 254 

Switzerland, Panorama of 254 

Talisman, The 539 

Testament, Old, Discourse on the 620 

Thempson, Rev. Dr. Letter to 59 

Thurston, J. on the Game of Billiards 
349, 540 

Tithes, on Commutation of 58 

Useful Knowledge, Report of the Society 
for the diffusion of 253 

Vega, Senor de, Journal of 239 

“Vicar of Wakefield,’ engraving of 
446 

Voyage round the World 617 

Wainwright, Rev. L. Vindication of Dr, 
Paley 40 

Warner, Rev. R. Literary Recollections 
153 

Watts, A. A. Literary Souvenir 537 

Waverley Novels,Landscape lilustrations 
of 61, 254, 446 

Wilks, Rev. S. C. Signs of Conversion 
154 

Wilson's Flora Medica 60 

Wilson, W. Memoirs of De Foe 529 

Winter's Wreath, 254, 444 

Wright, W. on Deafness 625 

Worcester, History of 425 

Wreford, Rev. J. R. on the Old Testa- 
ment €20 

Zoological Society, Gardens and Mena- 
gerie of 623 








INDEX TO BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


Adulteration and Poisoning, remarks on 
349 

Affection’s Gift 540 

Algebra, Elements of 157 

Allen's History of Lincolnshire 255 

Andrews, Bp. Sermons by 157 

Annals of my Village 540 

Annual Biography for 1831, 441 


Baines, E. History of Lancashire 62 
Raker’ s History of Northamptonshire157 
Barr's Help to Christians 448 

Bergius, de Ratione Studii 448 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson 62, 349 
Bouchette on the Canadas 62 

Bourke’s Prince of Killarney 63 
Bradbury's Mystery of Gedliness 63 
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Bradfield’s Tales of the Cyclades 157 

Bray, Mrs. the Taiba 255 

Brenan on the Utility of Latin 349. 
English Conjugator 448. 

Bridal Gift 540 

Britton, J. English Cities 157 

Brown, Rev, J. Christus in Ceelo 63 

Burckhardt ow the Modern Egyptians 540 

Burton's Greek Testament 63 

Campbell’s Lays from the East 255 

Clarke, Dr. A. ow Sacred Literature 349 

Classical Library 349 

Claverie’s French Conversation 349 

Conchyliorum, Species 540 

Corkindale’s Lays of Genius 350 

Croke’s Schola Salternitana 63 

Davis, Rev. H. on Human Nature 255 

Davy, Sir H. Chemical Researches 540 

Dawson on Emigration 255 

Dewhurst’s Physiological Hist. of Man 63 

Dibdin, Dr. T. F. Sunday Library 349 

Don Quixote, Spirit of 540 

Dorians, The 540 

Drew, S. on the Soul 448 

Dunkin’s History of Bicester 539 

Elliot's Views in Seotland 63 

Erskine, Rev. E. Life of 540 

Evans’s Rectory of Valehead 255 

Excerpta Historica \57 

Faustus, a poem 350 

Finati, Adventures of 349 

Fitzgerald, Lord, Life of 540 

Fiora Oxoniensis 63 

Fosbroke on Deafness 157 

Fuseli’s Lectures on Painting 63 

Gilly’s Waldensian Researches 255 

Godwin on Colonial Slavery 255 

Godwin, W. on the Mind 448 

Gospels, Lectures on the 540 

Grant, H. Lord Byron’s Cain 63 

Greek Dramatists, Specimens of 34 

Green, G. Merchants’ Assistant 25 

Grenfield’s Greek Testament 540 

Haigh’s Travels in Chili, &e. 448 

Hall’s Voyages and Travels 440 

Hardy's Tourist’s Guide to Ireland 68 

Harrison's Protestant Instructor 349 

Hay’'s Peninsular Campaigns 540 

Healthy Life, a popular Guide to 449 

Henderson’s Mystery of Godliness 157 

Heraud's Descent into Hell 62 

Hermann on the Greek Metres 255 

Hope on the Origin of Man 349 

Humphreys on Consumption 448 

Hunter’s Mouastic Libraries 539 

Jones's System of Book-keeping examined 
448 

Keller’s Panorama of Switzerland 157 

Kennedy’s Poems 255 

Klatowski’s German Manual 540 

Knox's History of the Reformation 448 

Logan’s Scottish Gael 540 

Lyre and the Laurel 255 

M‘ Bean's Poems 255 

AM Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce 540 

AM‘ Leod’s Gaelic Dictionary 255 
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Index to Books announced, 


M‘ Neill on the Prophecies 63 

Muacenish on Sleep 255 

Mayjor’s Orestes of Euripides 349 

Malekartha, Temple of 255 

Mansart’s Lycée 255 

Mansel’s Law Lectures 157. 
Legal Education 255 

Marsall’s Account of the Burmese War 
448 

Maund’s Botanic Garden 540 

Middleton, Bp. Life of 540 

Moore's Lite of Byron 349 

Morgan's Algebra 350 

Morgan, Lady, on France 62 

Munroe’s Gaelic Songs 255 

Musical Annual 540 

Netherlands, Map of 255 

Niebuhr’s History of Rome 349 

Nichols, J. \lustrations of Literature 539 

Oliver's Charters of Great Grimsby 448 

Patroni Ecclesiaruia 255 

Peers for Life, Legality of Creating3 49 

Peninsu'ar Campaigns 63 

Price’s Moral Muse 157 

Rennel's Geography of Herodotus 255 

Reynolds’ Mezzotinto Evgravings 350 

Robert of Paris, a romance 540 

Rolson’s British Herald 255 

Roche, E. London in athousand years 63 

Rodney, Lord, Biography ot 349 

Rowbotham's French Lessons 540 

Royal Society, on Proceedings of 349 

Ruchat’s History of the Reformation in 
Switzerland 448 

Sacred Offering for 1831 540 

St. John's Anatomy of Society 63 

Sanderson the Temple of Jerusalem 540 

Sayers, Dr. Poetical Works of 255 

Scriptures, ow the different editions of 63 

Sea Kings in Englaud 540 

Secker’s Lectures on the Catechism 540 

Sherlock, Bp. Works of 349 

Shipp's Military Bijou 540 

Southey’s British Poets 63 

Stebbing’s Lives ot Italian Poets 255 

Strickland’ s History of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York 255 

Swain’s Beauties of the Mind 449 

Taylor, W. History of St. Saviour’s 349 

Thomas, Mrs. poems of 540 

Thomas, J. on Deism 255 

Time’s Telescope 540 

Vaughan’s Memorials of the Stuart Dy- 
nasty 255 

Vegetable Cookery, on 448 

Vizier’s Son, 540 

Wardlaw, Rev. Dr. Hall’s Contempla- 
tions 448 

W hateley’s Errors of Romanism 349 

W hishaw’s Plan of ancient London 157 

White, Capt. Naval Researches 540 

Wilson's American Ornithology 255 

Wrilson, H. H.Sanscrit Dictionary 448 

Wirgman’s Divarication of the Testa- 
ment 448 

Zoological Gardens, Quadrupeds of 255 


~ 


Letters on 
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INDEX TO POETRY. 


Abbotsford, lines written at 444. a fare- 
well to 445 

Bayley, 7. H. the False One 443. ‘Too 
oft in pure Religion’s Name’ 538 

Bissett, J. Royal British Tar 256 

Bowles, W. on the death of George IV. 
161 

Bowring, Dr. lines written at Abbots- 
ford 444 

Brandreth, H. the Coniston Water 356 

Carey, Mrs. a Vision of Youth 356. The 
Happy Hour 547. ‘Tribute to the 
Memory of Mr. Carrington 633 

Carrington, Mr. Tribute to the Memory 
of 633 

Chamberlin, Mason, on the accession of 
William IV. 159 

Coniston Water, The, 356 

Damon and Alexis, an \dyl 66 

Derry’s Farewell to Dawson 161 

Eclipse, \ines on an 65 

False One, The 443 

Former Time, The 547 

Francis, W. H. on the death of George 
IV. 161 


Jesson, FR. on an Eclipse 65. 
written beneath a tree 256 

Kemble, Miss, \ines to 357 

Latin Epigram, 392 

Louis-Philippe, stanzas to 538 

Louth, Bp. lines on Mrs. H. More trans- 
lated 633 

Macaronic Verses, 34, 122, 214, 330, 423 

Momentary Thoughts 547 

More, Hannah, \ines on 633. 

Naudet,M. stanzas to Louis-Philippe 538 

Odd Sheiter, The, 539 

Roscoe, W. song by 445 

Royal British Tar 256 

Sapphic Ode to Bp. C. R. Sumner 512 

Shelton Oak, inscription for 207 

Song, by W. Roseoe 445 

Sonnet to Windsor Castle 633 

Sumner, Bp. C. R. Sapphic ode to 512 

Taylor, J. patriotic predictions 160 

“© Too oft in pure Religion’s Name,” 538 

Tree, stanzas written beneath a 256 

Upton, John, lines to the memory of 115 

Walton, Isaak, epitaph by 296 

William IV, ode ow his accession 159. 


Stanzas 





SS 


George IV. on the death of 160, 161 
Happy Hour, The 547 

Hemans, Mrs. farewell to Abbotsford 445 
Hookham, David, epitaph on 296 





Abbot, T. 90 

Aberdeen, Earl 454, 
545 

Abingdon, E.C. 176 

Ackermann 443 

Acraman, W. 321 

Acton, S. 647. W. 
477 

Adams E. 381. J. 
W. 269. W. D. 
173, 557 

Adeane, H. 269. H. 
J. 364 

Adelaide, Queen 174 

Adlard 171 

Agar 443 

Aglio 546 

Ainslie, J. W. 380 

Albemarle, E. 462 

Albon, Count delg0 

Aldborough,E. 94 

Alderson, Just. 555. 
Dr. 347, 450. C.J. 
574. E. H. 462. 
S. H. 559 

Alexander I.635 


patriotic prediction on 160 
Windsor Castle, sonnet to 63 
Youth, a vision of 356 
Zechariah, parapbrase on 15 





INDEX TO NAMES. 


{The Names contained in the long list of Gazette Promotions which took place on the accession 
of his present Majesty, dated July 22, and the Alphabetical List of the present House of Com- 
mons, are notentered under this head.] 


Allard, E. 572 
Allen, A. 63. T. 401 
Almack, R. 205 
Althorp, Lord 456, 
462, 551,552, 558 
Amyot, T. 545 
Anderson, Sir C, J. 
92. J. 270. W. 92 
Andrews,H. 555.M. 
574. T.R. 284 
Anglesea, Lord 462 
Angouleme, Duc d 
202, 363 
Anbalt, Duke 286 
Annabella, J.E. 560 
Annesly482. W.474 
—— Earl 93 
Ansell, W. 93 
Anson, G. 560. W. 
476 
—— Visc. 462, 558 
Anstie, J. 477 
Arago 553 
Arbuthnot 456 
Archer,H. 477.W.91 
Arden, Lord 461 


Argyll, Duke 442 
Aridas, J. 648 
Arklow, Baron 386 
Arkwright, A. 563. 
J.563 
Armfield, A. 381 
Armstrong, C. 92 
Arnold 76. R. A. 
558. TT. H. 639 
Arnott, J. M. 640 
Asbburnham 430 
—— Countess 465 
Ashfield, C. R. 364 
Ashford, A. 648 
Askew, D. 275 
Assheton 640 
Astle, G. 646 
Astley 416. A. E. 
176. F. B. 462. 
R. 573. W. C.557 
Atholl, Duke 541 
Atkinson, C. 572. 


G. 189. H. 176. 
J. 380, 574. Sir 
R. 158. W. 382 


Atley, A.M. 640 


Attwood 552 
Auber, Bp. 634 
Aucher 416 
Auckland, Ld. 462 
Austen 596 
Austin, M. 640 
Aylmer, F. W. 173 
Lord 73 
Ayseoghe 593 
Babbage 613 
Baber €28 
Backler 446 
Bacon 48. 
Sir N. 405 
Baden, Aug. Duke 
of 94. Princess 
L. A. S. 560 
Badham, S.573 
Badouari 392 
Bailey,C.476. J. 270 
Baillie 432. W. 364 
Baines, T, W. 174 
Baird, Sir J. G. 172 
Baker 71,598. Sir 
F. F. 469, 541, 
650. F. M. A. 573. 





C. 475. 
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G. 157, 269. L. 
647. W. L. 91 
Balard 541 
Balfour, T. 194, 386 
Ball 363 
Ballinghall, G. 173 
Balneavis, H. 174 
Baly, W. 475 
Bampfylde,SirG.W. 
558 
Bankes 67, 456,550 
Banks 48 
Bannerman, J. 91 
Barclay, R. 477 
Barcroft, W. 573 
Bargrave, S. 280 
Baring 456. F.E. 
270. F. T. 558. 
H. B. 462 
Barker 98. C. 559. 
E. 8. 38, 317, 
405, 509, 582. H. 
284. M.E.365 
Barlee, W. B. 379 
Barlow 541. P.541 
Barnard, Sir A. 75, 
81. Sir F, 541. 
Sir J. 129 
Barnetts 23 
Barozzi 392 
Barratt, P. 573 
Barret 61,596. Cap. 
J.639. G. 446 
Barrington, G. 558 
Barrot 457. C. 634. 
J. 541 
Barry, H. 476 
Bartlet, J. 578 
Bartlett, J. 284 
Barton 300, 648. H. 
E. 560. J. 76. S. 
560 
Barwick, J. 557 
Baskerville, J. 29 
Basnett 640 
Bateman 565 
Bathurst 584. C. 
176. F. 370. S. 
478. Countess648 
Batley 67 
Batson, E. B. 188 
Battine, W. 461 
Batty, Col. 446 
Battye, C. 176 
Bayford, E. 365 
Bayley, C. 461. D. 


478. E.365. F. 
270. T. H. 443. 
W. 476 


Baylis, J.648. R. 
90 

Bayly, M. L. 559 

Baynes, A. 285. D. 
C. 176 

Baynton, S. 285 


Index to Names, 


Bazalgette, J. 174 
Beachcroft, R. P. 
570 
Beadon, F. F. 174 
Beatson, J. 451. W. 
S. 461 
Beauchamp, J. 639 
Beauclerk, J. E. 
176. Ld. A. 173 
Beaufort, Duke of, 
174 
Beckett, W. 559 
Beckley, H. 93 
Bedford, Duke 366 
Bedingfeld, Lady 
76 
‘ 
Beech, A. 365 
Beecher, B. 648 
Beechey 269 
Beevor, A. B. 381 
Belcher, E. 270,364. 
S. 187 
Belfast, Earl 75 
Belknap, Sir R. 437 
Bell 596. J. 76, 306, 
380. R. 560. Sir 
R. 158. W. 451 
Bellairs, H. 364 
Bellamy, J.563 
Be ltz, G. F. 412 
Bembi 392 
Benett 555 
Benison, G. 377 
Benn, J. 379 
Bennet, 263.C.173 
Bensley 559 
Benwell, J. 573 
Benyon, E. R, 365 
Beresford, W. 377 
Berkeley, Col. 111. 
E. C. 648. Sir J. 
430. M.A. 560 
Bernard 626, 8.98 
Berri, Duch. 363 
Berry, J. 571. W. 
409, 559 
Besley, J. 639 
Best, S. 462. T. 
282,473 
Beswick, L. 471 
Bethell, Bp. 364, E. 
647 
Bewicks 306 
Bewsher, E.S. 76 
Bichenv 342 
Biedermann, H.285 
Biggs 380 
Bigland 412 
Bigsby, C. 270 
Bingham, C.S. 573. 
P. 558 
Birch, C. 269 
Bird, S. 377 
Birds, W.T. 640 
Birkbeck, Dr. 544 


Birt, J. 451 
Black, R. 282 
Blacke, 571 
Blackstone, E. 560 
Blair, G. M. 91 
Blake, W. W. 174 
Blakeway, J. B. 402 
Bland, E. S. 270 
Blandford, Marq. 
453 
Blane, Sir G. 75. 
W175 
Blantyre, Lady 76 
Blayney, C. D. 386 
Bieeck, C.573 
Blencowe, J. J. 381 
Blennerhassett, L. 
560 
Bligh, 564. 
Bliss, P. 76 
Blisset, J. 381 
Blore 42, 355. E. 
559 
Biount, T. 290 
Blyth 560 
Bodero, L. 173 
Boigne, Gen. 190 
Bois de Grey 180 
Boles, 'T. 269 
Bolton, R. N. 176. 
Duke of 392 
Bond, H.158. S. 365 
Bonsall 647 
Boone, T. C. 76 
Booth, E. S. 176, J. 
571 
Borde, M. de la, 69 
Bordeaux, Duke of 
167, 202, 363 
Borton, J. B. 174. 
J.D. 174 
Bosarquet, E.364 
Boston, R. I. Lady 
283 
Boswell 401 
Boughton 179 
Boultbee, C. 462 
Boulton, A. M. 176. 
L. 573 
Bourmont 170 
Bowers, M. 639 
Bowles, H. C. 91. 
W. L. 151, 294, 
595 
Bowring, D. 258, 
445 
Boycatt, W. 646 
Boyd, C. 461. M. 
571. W. 572 


C. 640 





Boyle 33, 72, 76, 
126. Lady C. H. 
562. J.173 


Boys 416, 591 


. Bracken, R. 379, 
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Brackley, Lord 505 
Bradford, M. 560 
Bradley, T. 474 
Bradshaw, M. 345 
Bragadini, 392 
Brabham, W. S. H. 
364 
Bramston, 
176 
Brande 76 
Brandling, C. J.640 
Brandreth, Dr. 265. 
H. 158 
Branson, H. 4-2 
Brant, E. 560 
Braybrooke, Lady 
364 
Brayley 596. T. 
189 
Bredd, A. 379 
Breden, J. 558 
Breton 3 
Brent, W. B. 174 
Brenton, F. J. 176. 
Sir J. 173 
Brewster, Dr. 541 
Brice, T. 572 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
596. T. 451 
Bridgewater, Earl 
506 
Brietzcke 283 
Briggs, 477. A. 365. 
Dr. J. 284. J. H. 
477 
Brigstock, J. 175 
Brigstocke, A. 648 
Bristow 648. H.363 
Brittain, W. 194 
Britton 9 
Broadhurst, C. 563 
Broadley 450 
Brockedon 61 
Brockman 596 
Brodrick, M.S. A. 
562. W. 476 
Broglie,Duc de169, 
641 
Brogniart 158 
Broke, Sir P. B. V. 
173 
Bromby, J. H. 450, 
451 
Bromley, G. 647 
Brovke, F. H. 572. 
H.W. 176. M. 
640. M.E. 559. 
Sir R. 541 
Brooks, J. H. 175 
Brougham 67, 68, 
409,410, 462,548, 
557 
Brown 450, 644. 
Coil. A. 557. C. 
478. R.542. T- 


a. We 











451. Sir W. A. 
474, 544 
Browne, H. 91, 541. 
J. 270, 462. J. 
H. 37%. M. 92. 
N. 541 
Brownlow, 455 
Countess 76 
Broxup, Z. 284 
Bruce 172, 482,598. 
C. 269. J. 606. 
W.560 
Brudeneli, Ld. 173, 
558 
Bruere, G. 138 
Brutton, N. 173 
Bryce, W. 462 
Buchanan, G. 572, 
W. 573 
Buck, C. 558 
Buckingham, Duke 
of 173 
Buckle, R. B. 558 
Buckler, J.C. 9, 113 
Buffon 623 
Boller 114. C. 173. 
E. 558. 
R. 175. 
Bulley, E. 379 
Bullock, F. 559 
Bulmer, W. 284 
Bulteel, C. 462 
Bunbury, Sir H. 365 
Burdett, Sir F. 171, 
552. G. 173 
Burgess, E. A. 572. 
J. 283. S. W. 559 
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